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Gii has given birth to many dis- Hows of fortune. This greatness and 
id sons, ^ and not the least among elevation of soul is to be found only in 
IS David Hume. His liie ex- study and contemplation.” A boy who 
over the greater part of that could write like that was certain to have 
eighteenth century of which he something to say for himself when he 
laps the finest type. In its first became a man. And in these money- 
le was born j in its last he died, grubbing days his life has a lesson for 
nts were living for a time in the most of us. 

where Hume was born on After a few terms at Edinburgh Uni- 
di, 171T. The father, who came versity, Hume attempted the legal pro- 
•cod old stock of the Humes or fession. That was by no means to his 
had a little estate in Berwick taste, so he went home to Ninewells, the 
;t within the Scottish border, and, family property, plunged into study for 
ed while his three children were six years, and then tried commercial life, 
the. property was inherited by with a similar result. A letter written 
^^er brother. Mrs. Hume, a (but apparently never sent) to a London 
r of Sir David Falconer, appears physician about this time gives a very 
^had a. modest opinion of her frank account of Hume’s thoughts and 
considering him a feelings while he was thus “finding his 
“ uncommon weak- feet.” The idea then occurred to him to 
It is not recorded secure some peaceable retreat in France, 
IHl^fernal judgment was dc- where he might study to his heart’s 
PH^P^dffume was almost a content; and, having a slender patrimony, 
■gea 'man before he earned what “I resolved,” he says, “to make a very 
irly be termed an income, the rigid frugality supply my deficiency of 
ly had .some reason for thinking fortune, to maintain unimpaired my inde- 
rid was, for a Scotchman, not very pendence, and to regard every object as 
xl to make his way in the world, contemptible except tlie improvement of 
lus, However,, did not lie on the my talents in literature.” 
he was an unusually studious Time proved the -young philosopher’s 
Hoy, and it i|i^fedom. From 1734 to 1737 Hume lived 
surprising that, lie was not ^n France, and of these years the prin- 
by the family to “ wag his pow cipal fruit was the Treatise of Il-uman 
pit.” Evidently Mrs, Hume did Nahire^ the lirst two ^bkinlies of which 
sider him brilliant enough for. appeared in 1739, and the thM a year or 
'b^youthful_ bent was towards so later. The public 
philosophy,” and few men have, hearty welcome, thoug]|ip^t^^ej 4 onoiir 
copsta«rt^ to their of b^ing “ cut up/’ critic^ 
ut^ even at 'sixteen he reaUR^ 'who, ^ while ruthfesliy' expoi|f|^fe^ feuU^ 
nature ofjiuman happimpWf. .jc^ognised Jts ^ ^|:traordm^V' ' 
ace of mind iS, hot sufiicientfy . Hiiuro later life lamented' Uioshort-/ 
d by philosophy taviivith$tan<i tke of piiis earliest work; buL as* 
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Professor Huxley remarks, considering sopher, scarcely noticing the military 
that it was planned before the author was operations then in progress, and describ- 
twenty-one, and composed before he had ing Cologne without mentioning its cathe- 
reached the age of twenty-five, it is dral. The nunierous principalities of 
probably the most remarkable philo- Germany astonished him. ‘'We have 
sophicai work that has ever been written, had,’' he remarks rather wittily, “more 
Its object was to carry to its logical con- masters than many of these princes have 
elusions the system initiated by Locke subjects.” It is a shrewd forecast that, if 
and Descartes’ to place knowledge on a Germany were but united, it would be tlie 
foundation not of hypothesis and inven- greatest power in the world ! 
tion, but of fact and experience. Hume’s Hume returned to London in 1749, and 
views concerning the value of experience, about this time was plunged into deep 
the origin of mental impressions, the sorrow by the death of his mother. A 
relations of cause and effect, and many pious friend, Mr. Boyle, finding him in 
other questions of philosophy, have had tears, assured Hume he would not have 
immense weight with later thinkers, and suffered such grief had he not “ thrown 
have constituted the basis of modern off the principles of religion.” Huxley’s 
speculation. comment on the anecdote is : “ Mr. Boyle’s 

In 1740 Hume formed a valuable friend- experience of mankind must have been 
ship with Adam Smith, then a youth small if he had not seen the firmest of 
of seventeen, whose intellectual promise believers overwhelmed with grief at a like 
induced Hume to send him a copy of the loss, and as completely inconsolable.” 
Treatise, In the following year the While Hume was abroad the famous 
Essays i Moral and Political were pub- Inquiry Concerning Human Understand* 
lished. These are not merely admirably ing wzs published; but, in the stir then 
written, but contain many instances of being caused by Middleton’s 
original and sagacious thought. the work attracted little notice. During 

An engagement as companion to a the next two years Hume resided at 
young nobleman of deficient intellect Ninewclls, busily engag-ed upon the 
turned out unfortunately for Hume, Inquiry Concerning the Principles of 
though not through aiiy fault of his. Morals^ published in 1751, the Political 
Shortly afterwards he became secretary, Discourses^ which appeared in the foHow- 
und later J udge Advocate, to General St. ing yeai", and the Dialogues on Natural 
Clair, and saw a little of the pomp and Religmi, The last of these undei'went 
circumstance of a very inglorious war. frequent revision, and was not issued till 
The salary was that of a respectable after the author’s death, in this work 
clerk, but the experience was valuable, to the processes of religious faith are analysed 
the future historian. The expedition was with wonderful subtlety, and, though the 
intended for Canada, but was suddenly thinker of to-day may consider that Hume 
diverted to. the coast of France^r With concedes too much to theism and its 
better luck it might perhaps have captured argument from design, he will recognise 
a town ; but the proceedings were ill the sympathy and penetration with which 
managed, and the forces very willingly the views of the three speakers are ex- 
returned home., pressed. The Discourses take a high 

In 1748 Huiffe again went abroad, this rank in political economy, anticipating as 
time as atecretary and aide-de<amp to they did many of the chief doctrines of 
Genepai St. Clair, who had been entrusted Adam Smith’s classic work, The Wealth 
witH-jtolssion to the Austrian .court at of Nations, published twenty-four years 
letters home- ’ evince all later. The Inquiry Concerning 
the tnerital detachment of the* true. ..philo- which Hume considered his best work, 
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endeavours, with fair success, to adjust the En^-Iand were in 1759 issued in London, 
claims of reason and feeling. Its domi- where Hume resided for nearly twelve 
nant idea may be termed utility inter- months, 

preted by sentiment. Here, again, Hume In 1763 Hume was asked by Lord 
anticipated a great thinker of the next Hertford to join his embassy to France, 
century, John Stuart Mill, in advocating with the promise of the secretaryship, 
not merely the pursuit of individual good, With some reluctance the philosopher tore 
but the well-being of the race at large, himself away fi'ora his books, the salary 
The Morals and the Under standmg com- of ;^i,ooo a year probably turning the 
prise the whole of the Treatise, re-written scale. The friendship of a nobleman well 
in the light of Hume’s later mental known for virtue and piety was not to be 
growth. He was, surely without just despised, and a pension of £,200 a year 
reason, a little ashamed of the Treatise, was a handsome addition to the means 
and would gladly have suppressed it, Hume had been steadily accumulating, 
though so good a judge as Professor When his diplomatic duties were over 
Huxley doubts whether the maturer pro- Hume was appointed Under Secretary of 
ductions are any substantial improve- State for Scotland, an office which he 
ment upon the earlier one. Hume him- held for two years, and on retiring he 
self desired that the works comprised in found himself “very opulent,” with an 
the present volume should “alone be income of ;^i,ooo per annum — a happy 
regarded as containing his philosophical condition which would no doubt have 
sentiments and principles.” modified his mother’s opinion of his 

Hume was now over forty years of age. capacity had she been living. 

He had preserved his independence, he had The remainder of Hume’s life was 
lived up to the ideals of his youth, and his passed in the venerable city which he 
L' frugality had enabled him to accumulate loved so well. He built himself a house 
something over 1,000. On the interest in Edinburgh, and lived peacefully and 
of this he was prepared to live ; his wants happily in the society of cultivated and 
were few, he had his books, his mind was congenial friends. For London and its 
a't its best, his love, ot study was as keen people Hume had a hearty dislike, and 
as ever. He settled in Edinburgh, in a thought the taste for literature was extinct 
, ;.fSej: ot rooms, in one ot the vast houses of among the “barbarians who inhabit the . ^ 
the‘, 01 d Town. In 1752 he was elected banks of the Thames.” He longed to 
y. Librarian of the Faculty of Advocates, see the American colonies in revolt, the 
■.;;p,\yith a small salary, but the command of national bankruptcy of the English, 
y a large' library. The salary he handed internal rebellion, and a few other trifles 
'. over to a poor blind poet, named Black- of that sort. Perhaps, after all, these 
• lock, in whom he for long took a most asperities were not very deeply rooted in 
;' ;generous interest. Dr. Carlyle wrote: Hume’s kindly nature. Like Burke a 

• “ To my certain knowledge he gave fevv years later, he became alarmed at tlie 

. every farthing of his salary to persons in progress of democratic ideas, and dis- 

distress.” His great ambition was now, trusted the rude strength of an ignorant 
, yvith the aid of the Advocates’ Library, to people, while paying little heed to the 

■yNxii^n History of England, nnd in 1754 misgovernment which rendered it for- 

appeared the first volume, which, after midable. 

the public wrath had cooled down a little, During the last year 'h- two of his life 
had but an indifferent sale. The second Hume suffered from an intel^aj disorder, 
volume was published two years later, the from which he died on August ^h, 1776, 
g Natural History of Eeligion in 1757; and less than two months after the 4 ^merican 

I two more volumes of the History of colonies had gratified his wish. He was 
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burled, as he had desired, on the famous agreeable source of what is called wit ia 

Caltoii Hill of Edinburgh, in the presence the meaning of 

^ . 1 r T his raillery to mortify j and, therefore, far 

of a large crowd of people,' ,sonie of offending, it seldom failed to please and 

rvhom, says Huxley, seem to have delight even those who were frequently the 
anticipated for his body the fate appro- objeclsof it j there was not, perhaps, any one 
priace to tlM remains of wizards and 

^ ,, , contributed nior e to endear bis conversation, 

necromancers/’ The £6,ooo which And that gaiety of temper, so agreeable in 
Hmnc possessed he disposed of among society, but which is so often acu'ompaniod 
his relatives and . friends, . a sum being with frivolous and superficial qualities, was 

; in him certainly attended with the most 
iolt lor_ budding a bridge over the river application, the most extensive Icani- 

near Ninewells. ing, the greatest depth of thought, and a 

Hume’s life had in it more than the capacity in every respect the most compre- 

common share of happiness. Yet no Upon the whole, _f have always 

, , considered him, both m his Idotime and 

man ever met death with a more calm since his death, as approaching as nearly to 
and . manly resignation. His physician, the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous 
Dr. Black, in a letter to Adam Smith, perhaps the nature of human frailty 

related that Hume “continued to the last poimit. 

to be perfectly sensible, and free from Hume was a representative sceptic, 
much pain or feelings of distreSsS. He at once the spiritual son of Locke and 
never dropped the smallest expression of the spiritual lather of Kant, and the 
impatience ; but when he had occasion founder of modern Agnosticism. The 
to speak to the people about him, always mysterious nexus between the mind of 
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touching: those principies which actuate 
men, reforms their conduct, and brings 
them nearer to that model of perfection 
which it describes. On the contrary, the 
abstruse philosophy; being founded on a 
turn of mind which cannot enter into 
business and action, vanishes when the 
philosopher leaves the shade and comes 
into open day; nor can its principles 
easily retain any influence over our 
conduct and behaviour. The feelings of 
our heart, the agitation of our passions, 
the \’ehem.ence of our affections, dissipate 
all its conclusions, and reduce the pro- 
found philosopher to a mere plebeian. 

This also must be confessed, that the 
most durable as well as justest fame has 
been acquired by the easy philosophy, 
and that abstract reasoners seem hitherto 
to have enjo^^ed only a momentary repu- 
tation, fx'om the caprice or ignorance of 
their own age, but have not been able to 
support their renown with more equitable 
posterity. It is easy for a profound 
philosopher to commit a mistake in his 
subtle i*easonings ; and one mistake is 
the necessary parent of another, while he 
pushes on his consequences, and is not 
deterred from embracing any conclusion 
by its unusual appearance, or its contra- 
diction to popular opinion. But a philo- 
sopher who purposes only to represent 
the common sense of mankind in more 
beautiful and more engaging colours, if 
by accident he fells into error, goes no 
farther ; but, renewing his appeal to 
common sense and the natural senti- 
ments of the mind, returns into the right 
path, and secures himself from any 
dangerous illusions. The fame of Cicero 
flourishes at present ; but that of Aristotle 
is utterly decayed. La Bruyere passes 
the seas, and still maintains his reputa- 
tion. But the glory of Malebranche is 
confined to his own nation and to his 
own age. And Addison, perhaps, will 
be read with pleasure when Locke shall 
be entirely forgotten. 

The mere philosopher is a cloarafcter 
which is commonl}^ but /little, acceptable 
in the world, as being -;|^ppo$ed to con- 
tribute nothing ^ther"*to the advantage 
or pleasure of society ; \vhile He lives- 
remote fro^'T&iiniunication with man- 
and ^wrapped up in principles and 
hotiqns eipally remote from their com- 
prehension. On the other hand, the mere 
still more despised j nor is' 
^ surer sign '.of- an 
la.^an .age and. nation.. 


where the sciences flourish than to be 
entirely destitute of all relish for those 
noble entertainments. The most perfect 
character is supposed to lie between those 
extremes ; retaining an equal ability and 
taste for books, company, and business ; 
preserving- in conversation that discern- 
ment and delicacy which arise from 
polite letters ; and in business, that 
probity and accuracy which are the 
natural result of a just philosophy. In 
order to diffuse and cultivate so accom- 
plished a character, nothing can be more 
useful than compositions of the easy style 
and manner, which draw not loo much 
from life, require no deep application or 
retreat to be comprehended, and send 
back the student among mankind full of 
noble sentiments and wise precepts, 
applicable to every exigence of human 
life. By means of such compositions, 
virtue becomes amiable, science agree- 
able, company instructive, and retirement 
entertaining. 

Man is a reasonable being, and, as 
such, receives from science his proper 
food and nourishment. But so narro^v 
are the bounds of human understanding 
that little satisfaction can be h^ped for in 
this particular, either from the extent or 
security of his acquisitions. Man is a 
sociable no less than a reasonable being. 
But neither can he always enjoy company 
agreeable and amusing, or preserve the 
proper relish for them. Man is also an 
active being ; and from that disposition, 
as well as from the various necessities of 
human life, must submit to business and 
occupation. But the mind requires some 
relaxation, and cannot always support its 
bent to care and industry. It seems, 
then, that nature has pointed out a mixe'd 
kind of life as most suitable to the human 
race, and secretly admonished them to 
allow none of these biasses to dm7i' too 
much, so as to incapacitate them for 
other occupations and entertainments. 
Indulge your passion for science, says 
she, but let your science be human, and 
such as may have a direct reference to 
action and society. Abstruse thought 
and profound researches I prohibit, and 
will severely punish, by the pensive melan- 
choly which they^ introduce, by the 
endless uncertainty in which they involve 
you, and by the cold reception which 
your pretended discoveries shall meet 
with, when communicated. Be a philo- 
sopher ; but, amidst all your philosophy, 
be still a man. 
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Were tlie i^'enerailly of mankind con- 
tented to prefer the easy philosophy to 
the abstract and profoundj without 
throwing any blame or contempt on the 
latter, it might not be improper, perhaps, 
to comply with this general opinion, and 
allow every man to enjoy, without opposi- 
tion, his own taste and sentiment. But 
as the matter is often carried farther, 
even to the absolute rejecting of all pro- 
found reasonings, or what is commonly 
called metaphysics, we shall now proceed ' 
to consider what can reasonably be 
pleaded in their behalf. 

We may begin with observing that one 
considerable advantage which results 
from the accurate and abstract philo- 
sophy is its subserviency to the easy 
and humane, which, without the farmer, 
can never attain a sufficient degree of 
exactness in its sentiments, precepts, or 
reasonings. All polite letters are nothing 
but pictures of human life in various 
attitudes and situations ; and inspire us 
with different sentiments, of praise or 
blame, admiration or ridicule, according 
to the qualities of the object which they 
set before us. An artist must be better 
qualified -to- succeed in this undertaking 
who, besides a delicate taste and a quick 
apprehension, possesses an accurate 
knowledge of the internal fabric, the 
operations of the understanding, the 
workings of the passions, and the various 
species of sentiment which discriminate 
vice and virtue. How painful soever this 
inward search or inquiry may appear, it 
becomes, in some measure, requisite to 
those who would describe with success 
the obvious and outward appearances of 
life. . and manners. The anatomist pre- 
sehts to the eye the most hideous and 
disagreeable objects ; but his science is 
useful to the painter in delineating even 
a Venus or an Helen. While the latter 
employs all the richest colours of his art, 
and gives his figures the most graceful 
and engaging airs, he must still carry 
his attention to the inward structure of 
the human body, the position of the 
muscles, the fabric of the bones, and the 
use and figure of every part or organ. 
Accuracy is, in ^ every case, advantageous 
to beauty, and just reasoning to delicate 
sentiment. In vain would we exalt the 
one by depreciating* the other. 

Besides, we may observe, in every art 
or profession, even those which most 
concern life or action, that a spirit of 
, accuracy, however acquired, carries all 


of them nearer their pcrreclion, and 
renders them more subservient to the 
interests of society. And though a philo- 
sopher may live remote from business, 
the genius of philosophy, if carefully 
cultiva-ted by several, must gradually 
diffuse itself throughout the whole 
society, and bestow a similar correctness 
on every art and calling. The politician 
will acquii'e greater foresight and sub- 
tlety in the sul3dividing and balancing of 
power ; the lawyer more method and 
finer principles in his reasonings ; and 
the genei'al more regularity in his 
discipline, and more caution in his plans 
and operations. The stability of modern 
governments above the ancient, and the 
accuracy of modern philosophy, have 
improved, and probably will still improve, 
by similar gradations. 

Were there no advantage to be reaped 
from these studies, beyond the gratifica- 
tion of an innocent curiosity, yet ought 
not even this to be despised ; as being 
one accession to those few safe and harm- 
less pleasures which are bestowed on the 
human race. The sweetest and most . 
inoffensive path of life leads through- the 
avenues of science and learning ; and 
whoever can either remove any obstruc- 
tions in this way, or open up any new 
prospect, ought so far to be esteemed a 
benefactor to mankind. And though 
these researches may appear painful and 
fatiguing, it is with some minds as with 
some bodies, which, being endowed with 
vigorous and florid health, require severe 
exercise, and reap a pleasure from what, 
to the generality of mankind, may seem 
burdensome and laborious. Obscurity, 
indeed, is painful to the mind as well as 
to the eye ; but to bring light from 
obscurity, by whatever labour, must needs 
be delightful and rejoicing. 

But this obscurity in the profound and 
abstract philosophy is objected to, not 
only as painful and fatiguing, but as the 
inevitable source of uncertainty and eiror. 
Here, indeed, lies the justest and most 
plausible objection against a considei'able 
part of metaphyifcs, that they are not 
properly a scienc^ but -jlrise either from 
the fruitless efforts of human vanity, 
which would penetrate^'^lil^ subjects 
utterly inaccessible to the lincwstandiiig, 
or from the craft of popular su^rstitions, 
which, being .unable to defend themselves 
on , fair ground, raise these intangling 
brambles to cover and protect their weak- 
ness/ Chaced from the open country, 
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these robbers iiy into the forest, and lie 
in wait to break in upon every unguarded 
avenue of the mind, and overwhelm it 
with religious fears and prejudices. The 
stoutest antagonist, if he remit his watch 
a moment, is oppressed. And 'many, 
through cowardice and folly, open the 
gates to the enemies, and willingly 
receive them with reverence and sub- 
nhssion, as their legal sovereigns. 

But is this a sufficient reason why 
philosophers should desist from such 
researches, and leave superstition still in 
possession of her retreat ? Is it not 
proper to draw an opposite conclusion, 
and perceive the necessity of cairying the 
wf£r into the most secret recesses of the 
enemy ? In vain do we hope that men, 
from frequent disappointment, wdll at last 
abandon such airy sciences, and discover 
the proper province of human reason. 
For, besides that many persons iind too 
sensible an interest in perpeiuallyrecalling 
such topics ; besides this, I say, the 
niotxve of blind despair can never reason- 
ably have place in the sciences ; since, 
however unsuccessful former attempts 
may have proved, there is still room to 
hope that the industry, good fortune, or 
improved sagacity of succeeding genera- 
tions may reach discoveries unknown to 
former ages. Each adventurous genius 
will leap at the arduous prize, and find 


V' himself stimulated, rather than dis- 

of his prede- 


; V' dessors ; while he hopes that the glory of 
' achieving so hard an adventure is reserved 
; for him alone. The only method of 

I;. , . freeing learning at once from these 
,, abstruse questions is to inquire seriously 
human understanding, 
exact analysis of its 
^s:j:5'r!||btybrs^:'ahd:::capa^ it '.ia. . by , no, 

fitte4' for "such remote and abstruse' 
:.;'.:We.must ' submit', to this fatigue, : 
in order to live at ease ever after ; and 
"*‘^ust cultivate true metai")hvsics with 
me care, in order to destroy false 
d adulterate. Indolence, ' which, to 
me persons, affords a safeguard against 
Is deceitful philosophy^, is, with others, 
erbalanced by curiosity; and despair, 
lich at some %nonients prevails, may 
ve place afterwards to sanguine hopes 
id expectations. Accurate and just 
asoning is the only catholic remedy, 
ted for all persons and all dispositions ; 
is able to subvert that abstruse 
nal. jargon, 

1 .“’' 





superstition, renders it in a manner 
impenetrable to careless reasoners, and 
gives it the air of science and wisdom. 
Besides this advantage of rejecting, 
after deliberate inquiry, the most uncertain 
and disagreeable part of learning, there 
arc many positive advantages which 
result from an accurate scrutiny into the 
powers and faculties of human nature, 
it is remarkable concerning the opera- 
tions of the mind that, tliough most 
intimately present to us, yet, whenever 
they become the object of rellection, they 
seem involved in obscurity; nor can the 
eye readily find those lines and boundaries 
which discriminate and distinguish them. 
The objects are too line to remain long in 
the same aspect or situation, and must 
be apprehended in an instant by a superior 
penetration, derived from nature and 
improved by habit and rejection. It 
becomes, therefore, no inconsiderable part 
of science barely to know the different 
operations of the mind, to separate them' 
from each other, to class them under 
their proper heads, and to corrcta. all that 
seeming disorder in which they He 
im'olved when made the object of refiec- 
tion and inquiry. This talk of ordering 
and distinguishing, which has no merit 
when performed with regard to exleroal 
bodies, the objects of our senses, rises in 
its value when directed towards tli© 
operaiions of the mind, in proportion to 
the difficulty and labour which we meet 
with in performing it. And if we can go 
no ffirther than this menial geography, 
or delineation of the dfstinct pails and 
powers of the mind, It is at least a satis- 
faction to go so far ; and the more obvious 
this science may appear (and it is by no 
means obvious), the more contemptible 
still iTyast the ignorance of it be esteemed 
in aff pretenders to learning and philo- 
sophy. 

Nor can there remain any suspicion 
that this science is uncertain and chime- 
rical, unless we should entertain suck a 
scepticism y as is* 'ertljirely subversive of 
all speculation, and even action. 1 1 cannot 
be doubted that the mind is endow'ed with 
several powers and faculties, that these 
powers are distinct from eacli other, that 
wiiat is really distinct to the immediate 
perception maybe distinguished by reflec- 
tion ; and, consequently, that there is a 
truth and falsehood in all propositions on 
this subject, and a truth and falsehood 
which lie not beyond the compass of 
human understanding. There are many 

iW I'f . 1 4 M ■ 
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upon such a supposition ? Moralists have 
hitherto beOn accustomed, when they con- 
sidered the vast multitude and diversity 
jof those actions that excite our approba- 
tion or dislike, to search for some common 
which this variety of sentl- 
'ht depend, 
lometinies 

far by their passion for 


principle on 
ments might depend. And though they 
have sometimes carried the matter too 
some one general 
principle, it must, however, be confessed 
that they are excusable in expecting* to 
find some general principles into which 
all the vices and virtues were justly to be 
resolved. The li ke has been the endeavour 
of critics, logicians, and even politicians. 
Nor have their attempts been wholly 
unsuccessful ; though perhaps longer 
time, greater accuracy, and more ardent 
application may bring these sciences still 
'nearer . their perfection. To throw up at 
once all pretensions of this kind may 
justly be deemed more rash, precipitate, 
and dogmatical than even the boldest 
and most affirmative philosophy that has 
ever attempted to impose its crude dictates 
and principles on mankind. 

What though these reasonings con- 
cerning human nature seem abstract and 
of difficult comprehension ? This affords 
no presumption of their falsehood. On 
the contrary, it seems impossible that 
what has liitherto escaped so many wise 
and profound philosophers can be vefy 
obvious and eavSy. And, whatever pains 
these researches cost us, we may think 
ourselves sufficiently rewarded not Qnly 
in point of profit, but of pleasure, if by 
that means we can make any addition to 
our stock of knowledge in subjects of 
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Everyone will readily allow that there is 
a considerable difference between the per- 
ceptions of the mind when a man feels 
the pain of excessive heat, or the pleasui'e 
of moderate warmth, and when he after- 
wards recalls to his memory this sensa- 
tion, or anticipates it by his imagination. 
These faculties may mimic or copy the 
perceptions of the senses ; but they never 
can entirely reach the force and vivacity 
of the original sentiment. The utmost 
we say of them, even when they operate 
with greatest vigour, is that they repre- 
sent their object in so lively a manner 
that we could almost say we feel or see 
it. But, except the mind be disordered 
by disease or madness, they never can 
arrive at such a pitch of vivacity as to 
render these perceptions altogether undis- 
tinguishable. All the colours of poetry, 
however splendid, can never paint natural 
objects in such a manner as to make the 
description be taken for a real landskip. 
The most lively thought is still inferior to 
the dullest sensation. 

We may observe a like distinction to 
run through all the other perceptions of 
the mind. A man in a lit of anger is 
actuated in a very different manner from 
one who only thinks of that emotion. If 
you tell me that any person is in love, I 
easily understand 3'our meaning, and 
form a just conception of his situation, 
but never can mistake that conception 
for the real disorders and agitations qf 
the passion. When we reflect on our 
past sentiments and affections, our thought 
is a faithful miiTor, and copies its objects 
truly ; but the colours which it employs 
are faint and dull in comparison of those 
in which our original, perceptions were 
clothed. It requires no nice discernment 
or metaphysical head to mark the dis- 
tinction between them* 

Here, therefore, we may divide all the 
percepti^s of the mind into two classes 
which are distinguished by 
degrees -of force' and 
vivacity^ - The less forcible and lively are 
comtlipniy denominated thoughts Ideas, 


The other species want a name in our 
language, and in most others ; I suppose, 
because it was not requisite for any hut 
philosophical purposes to rank them 
under a general term or appellation. Let 
us, therefore, use a little freedom, and 
call them impressions ; employing that 
word in a sense somewhat different from 
the usual. By the term impression^ then, 
I mean all our more livel}^ perceptions, 
when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or 
hate, or desire, or will. And impressions 
are distinguished from ideas, which are 
the less lively perceptions of which we 
are conscious when we reflect on any of 
those sensations or movements above 
mentioned. 

Nothing at first view may s^em more 
unbounded than the thought of man, 
which not only escapes all human power 
and authorit}^ but is not even restrained 
within the limits of nature and reality. 
To form monsters, and join incongruous 
shapes and appearances, costs the imagi- 
nation no more than to conceive the most 
natural and familiar objects. And while 
the body is confined to one planet, along 
which it creeps with pain and difficulty, 
the thought can in an instant transport 
us into the most 'distant regions of the 
universe, or even beyond the universe, 
into the unbounded chaos where nature 
is supposed to lie in total confusion. 
Vyiiat never was seen, or heard of, may 
jvet be conceived ; nor is anything bej’ond 
the power of thought, except what implies 
an absolute contradiction. 

But though our thought seems to 
possess this unbounded liberty, we shall 
find, upon a nearer examination, that it 
is really confined within very narrow 
limits, and that all this creative power 
of the mind amounts to no more than 
the faculty of compounding, transposing, 
augmenting, or diminishing the materials 
aflbrded us by the senses and expezaence. 
When we think of a golden mountain, 
we only join two consistent ideas, gold 
and mountain^ with which we w-ere 
formerly acquainted. A virtuous horse 
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we can conceive, because, from our own 
feeling', we c;ui conceive virtue ; and this 
we may unite to the figure and shape of 
a horse, which is an animal familiar to 
us. In short, all the materials of thinking 
are derived cither from our outward or 
inward sentiment ; the mixture and com- 
position of these belong’s alone to the 
mind and will. Or, to express myself in 
philosophical language, ail our ideas or 
more feeble perceptions are copies of our 
impressions or more lively ones. 

To prove this, the two following argu- 
ments will, I hope, be sufficient. First : 
when we analyse our thoughts or ideas, 
however compounded or sublime, we 
aUva 3 ''s find that they resolve themselves 
into such simple ideas as were copied from 
a precedent feeling or sentiment. Even 
those ideas which, at first view, seem 
the most wide of this origin are found, 
upon a nearer scrutiny, to be derived 
fi’om it. The idea of God, as meaning 
an infinitely intelligent, wise, and good 
Being, arises from reflecting on the 
operations of our own mind, and aug- 
menting, without limit, those qualities, 
of goodness and wisdom. We may 
prosecute this inquiry to what length we 
please, where we shall always find that 
evdry idea which we examine is copied 
from a similar impression. Those who 
would assert that this position is not 
universally true nor without exception 
have only one, and that an easy, method 
of refuting it — by producing that idea 
which, in their opinion, is not derived 
from this source. It will then be incum- 
bent on us, if we would maintain our 
doctrine, to produce the, impi*ession, or 
lively perception, which corresponds to it. 

Secondly : if it happen, from a defect 
of the organ, that a man is not suscep- 
tible of any species of sensation, we 
always find that he is as little susceptible 
of the correspondent ideas. A blind man 
can form no notion of colours ; a deaf 
man of sounds. Restore either of them 
that sense in which he is deficient ; by 
opening this new inlet for his sensations 
you also open an inlet for the ideas, and 
he finds no difficulty in conceiving these 
objects. The case is the same if the 
object proper for exciting any sensation 
has never been applied to the organ. A 
Laplander or negro has no notion of the 
relish of wine. And though there are 
few or no instances of a like deficiency in . 
the mind where a person has never felt: or , 
is wholly incapable of a sentiment or ^ 


passion that belongs to his species, 3 ^et we 
find the same observation to take place in 
a less degree. A man of mild manners 
can form no idea of inveterate revenge or 
cruelty ; nor can a selfish heart easier 
conceive the heights of friendslilp and 
generosity. It is readily allowed that 
other beings may possess man}^ senses 
of which %ve can have no conception, 
because the ideas of them have never been 
introduced to us in the only manner by 
which an idea can have access to tlie 
mind~to wit, by the actual feeling and 
sensation. 

Thei'e is, however, one contradictory 
phenomenon which may prove that it is 
not absolutely impossible for ideas to 
arise independent of their correspondent 
impressions. I believe it will readily be 
allowed that the several distinct ideas of 
colour which enter by the eye, or those 
of sound which are conveyed b}' the ear, 
are really diiferent from each other, 
though, at the same time, resembling. 
Now, if this be true of different colours, it 
must be no less so of the different shades 
of the same colour ; and each shade 
produces a distinct idea, independent of 
the rest For, if this should be denied, it 
is possible, by the continual gradation of 
shades, to run a colour insensibly into 
what is most remote from it ; and if you 
will not allow any of the means to be 
different, you cannot, without absurdity, 
deny the extremes to be the sa.me. Sup- 
pose, therefore, a person to have enjoyed 
his sight for thirty years, and to have 
become perfectly acquainted with colours 
of all kinds except one particular shade of 
blue, for instance, which it never has been 
his fortune to meet with. Let all the 
different shades of that colour except that 
single one be placed before him, descend- 
ing gradually from the deepest to the 
lightest, it is plain that he will perceive a 
blank where that shade is wanting, and 
will be sensible that there is a greater 
distance in that pLace between the con- 
tiguous colours than in any other. Now, 

1 ask whether it be possible for him, fi'om 
his own imagination, to supply this defi- 
ciency, and raise up to himself the idea of 
that particular slicde, though it had 
never been conveyed to him by his senses ? 

I believe there "are few but will be of 
opinion that he can ; and this;may serve 
as a proof that the simple id^^' are not 
always, In every instance, ; den%!4 from 
the .coirespondent impressions, though 
,'this /tnstabca 'is ■ so singular that^.it*; 'is . 
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nere, tnerciore. is a proposition which them are 
not only seems ui itself simple and intelli- it easy l( 
t4ipie, but, il a proper use were made of it, with re" 
might render every dispute equally Intelli- tain, tl?i 
banish all that jargon which philosopl 
has so long taken possession of meta- any me? 
physical reasonings and drawn disgrace frequontl 

ones’ ^ f abstract impressio. 

ones, ai e naturally taint and obscure : ■ And if it 
the mmd has but a slender hold of them ; I will sem 
they are apt to be confounded with other • bringing 
resembling ideas ; and when we have ! may reas 
often employed any term, though without | pute whi 

1^ has'f imagine I Lture an 

It lias ci actei m mate idea annexed to it, ^ 

It is probable that no more was meant bv i a i t 

our raprassions, thouffli it must be confessed dial the 
caution, nor. so exactly defined, as to proven? all mtS.-s abou 
tmrafeP If innate be equivalent to natural, then all the perc "otioas 

mrSit worth contemporary to oui 

w inquire at what time thinkinjr bee-ins^ wheth 

the word seems to be commonly taken in a very I?|X;ensfb 
tL» .sensations and passions, as well as thoughts 

know wfiat ran be^meant by asserting that self-love, or reLntmra? of 
Rt^nH^,^r ^ put adtuitting. these terras, impresstofts wni iticas ir 
by what IS original or copied from no precedent porcc 

»‘2eas not innate. To be xncrenuouc 
the^ dSte? question by the Schoolmen, who, mal 

® tedious length, without ever touchintr the poin 
circumlocution seem to run through that philosopher’s reasonings on th 
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It is Gvidcnt th 3 .t there is a principle of different ideas which 
connection between the different thoughts oHier, Were the looses 
or ideas of the mind, and that, in their versation to be transcri 
appearance to the memory or imagina- immediately be observed , 
tion, they introduce each other with a connected it in ail its 
certain degree of method and regularity, where this is wanting, 
In our more serious thinking or discourse broke the thread of disc 
this IS so observable that any particular inform you that ther 
thought which breaks in upon the regular revolved in his mind 
tact or chain of ideas is immediately thought which had gra 
leinarked rejected. And even in bur from the subject of convei 
^ wandering reveries— different languages, e 

nay, moLir Very dreams— we shall ffnd, ff cannot suspect the leas 


i the imagination rah not 
adventures, but that there 
^^tion among the 
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proof that the simple ideas, com- introduces an inquiry or discourse con- 
ied in the conipoiuid ones, were cerning the others and if we think of a 
together by some universal prin- wound we can scarcely forbear reflecting* 


certain proof that the simple ideas, com- 
prehended in the compound ones, were 
bound together by some universal prin- 
ciple, which had win equal influence on 
ail mankind. 

Though it be too obvious to escape 
observalion, that different ideas are con-- 
necied together, I do not And that any 
philosopher has attempted to enumerate 
or class all the principles of association — 
a subject, b.owever, that seems worthy of 
curiosity. To me, there appear to be 
only three principles of connection among 
ideas — namely, rescmhlmice, contiguity in 
time or place, and cause or effect. 

That these principles serve to connect 
ideas will not, I believe, be much 
doubted. A picture naturally leads our 
thoughts to the original f the mention of 
one apartment in a building naturally 


on the pain which follows it.-" But that 
this enumeration is complete, and that 
there are no other principles of association 
except these, may be diflicult to pro re to 
the satisfaction of the i*eader, or cveii to a 
man’s own satisfaction. All we can do in 
such cases is to run over several instances 
and examine carefully the principle which 
binds the dilTerent thoughts to each other, 
never stopping till we render the prin- 
ciple as general as possible.-^ The more 
instances we examine, and the more care 
we employ, the more assurance shall we 
acquire that the enumeration which we 
form from the whole is complete and 
entire. 


^ Resemblance. ® Contiguity. 3 Cause and effect, 

4 For instance, contrast or contrariety is also a connection among ideas ; but it may, perhaps, be con- 
sitlcred as a mixture of causaiton and rose mblaf ire, ^ Where two objects are contrary, the one destroys the 
other — that is, the cause of its annihilation ; and the idea of the annihilation of an object implies- the idea of 
its former existence. 
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All the objects of human reason or 
inquiry may naturally be divided into two 
kinds — to wit, relations of ideas and 
matters of fact Of the first kind are. 
the • sciences of geometry, algebra, and 
aritlinietic, and, in short, every aflirma- 
tiqn which is either intuitively or demon- 
stratively certain. 7.'hat the square of the 
hypotenuse- is equal to the squares of the 
ihoQ sides^ is a proposition which ex- 
presses a relation between these figures. 
That three times Jive is equal to the half of 
ihifty expresses a relation between these 
numbers. Propositions of this kind are 
discoverable by the mere operation of 
thought, without dependence on what, 
is anywhere existent in the universe. 
Though there never were a circle or 
tidangie in nature, the truths demon- 




strated by Euclid would for ever retain 
their certainty and evidence. 

Matters of fact, which are the second 
objects of human reason, are not ascer- 
tained in the same manner ; nor is our 
evidence of their truth, however great, of 
a like nature with the foregoing*. The ; 
contrary of every matter of fact is still ; 
possible, because it can never imply a ■ 
contradiction, and is conceived by the 
mind with the same facility and distinct- 
ness as if ever so conformable to reality.’ : 
That the sun will not rise to-mormw is no - 
less intelligible a |3ropositibn, and implies 
no - more contradictip|i|-M^^ttlfe'b; affirma- 
tion that it will fiseJUNl'h slipuki in vain, 
therefore, attempt to demonstrate its 
falsehood. 'Were it demo'fl&ffpiiiveiy false, 

, it would intpjy a coiitradfoj&ofl; 
never be distinctly conceived by the m-'“ ^ 

It may, therefore, be a subj^ ‘ 
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of curiosity to inquire wliat is the nature 
of that evidence which assures us of any 
real existence and matter of fact beyond 
the present testimony of our senses or the 
records of our memory. This part of 
philosophy, it is observable, has been little 
cultivated, either by the ancients or 
moderns; and therefore our doubts and 
errors in the prosecution of so important 
an inquiry may be the more excusable 
while we march through such difficult 
paths without any guide or direction. 
They may even prove useful, by exciting- 
curiosity and destroying that implicit 
faith and security which is the bane of 
all reasoning and free inquiry. The dis- 
covery of defects in the common philo- 
sophy, if any such there be, will not, I 
presume, be a discourag'ement, but rather 
an incitement, as is usual, to attempt 
something more full and satisfactory than 
has yet been proposed to the public. 

All reasonings concerning matter of 
fact seem to be founded on the relation of 
cattse and effect By means of that rela- 
tion alone we can go beyond the evidence 
of our memory and senses. If you were 
to ask a man why he believes any matter 
of fact which is absent — for instance, that 
his friend is in the country or in France— 
he would give you a reason ; and this 
reason would be some other fact, as a 
letter i-eceived from him, or the know- 
ledge of his former resolutions and 
promises. A man finding a watch or any 
other machine in a desert island would 
conclude that there had once been men in 
that island. All cur reasonings concern- 
ing fact are of the same nature. And 
here it is constantly supposed that there is 
a connection between the present fact and 
that which is inferred from it. Were 
there nothing to bind them tog'ethcr, the 
inference would be entirely precarious. 
The hearing of an articulate voice and 
rational discourse in the dark assures us 
of the presence of some person. Why ? 
Because these arc the effects of the human 
make and fabric, and clovsely"' connected 
with it. If we anatom 1^*0^ all the. other 
i-easonings of this natui*e, we shall find 
that they are founded on the relation of 
cause and effect, that this relation is 
either near or remote, direct or collateral. 
Heat and light ax'e collateral etTects of 
foe, and the one effect may justly be 
infeiTed from the other. 

* if ‘satisfy ourselves, therefore, 

concerning the nature of {hat , evidence 
whicM|®S^^'^ us of matters of fact,. we 


must inquire how- we arrive at ilie know- 
ledge of cause and effect. 

I shall venture to affirm, as a general 
proposition which admits of no exception, 
that the knowledge of this relation is not, 
in any instance, attained by reasonings 
a priori^ but arises entirely from experi- 
ence, when we find that any particular 
objects are constantly conjoined with each 
other. Let an object be presented to a 
man of ever so strong natural reason and 
abilities, if that object be entirely new to 
him he will not be able, by the- most 
accurate examination of its sensible 
qualities, to discover any of its causes 
or effects. Adam, though his rational 
faculties be supposed, at the very first, 
entirely perfect, could not have infeiTcd 
from the fluidity and transparency of 
water that it would suffocate him, or from 
the light and warmth of fire that it would 
consume him. No object ever discovers 
b}’” the qualities which appear to the 
senses either the causes which produced 
it or the effects which will arise from it ; 
nor can our reason, unassisted by experi- 
ence, cvet- draw any inference concerning 
real existence and matter of fact. 

This proposition, that causes and effects 
are discoverable not by reason^ hut by 
experience^ will readily be admitted willi 
regard to such objects as we remember to 
have once been altogether unknown tons, 
since we must be conscious of the utter 
inability which we tlien lay under of fore- 
telling what would ^ arise from them. 
Pi'ese'nt two smoollf^^ieces of marble to 
a man who has no tincture of natural 
philosophy ; he will never discover that 
they will adhef^ together in such a 
manner as to x'cquire great force to 
separate them in a direct line, while they 
make so small a resistance to a lateral 
pressure. Such events as bear little 
analogy to the coinmon course of nature 
arc also readily confessed to be known 
only by experience ; nor does any man 
imagine that the explosion of gunpowder 
or the attraction of a lodestone could ew.r 
be discovered by arguments a pno}L In 
like manner, when an effect Is supposed 
to depend upon an intricate machinery or 
secret structure of parts, we make no 
difficulty in attributing all our knowledge 
of it to experience, \\nio will assert tliat 
he can give the ultimate reason wliy milk 
or bread is pi’oper nourishment for a man, 
not for a lion or a tiger ? 

But the same truth may not appear, at 
first sight, to have the same evidence with 
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regard to events which have become ‘ 
familiar to us from our first appearance in 
the world, which bear a close analogy^ to 
the whole course of nature, and which 
I are- supposed to depend on the simple 
’’ qualities of objects, without any secret 
structure of parts. We are apt to imagine 
that we could discover these effects by the 
mere operation of our reason without 
experience. We fancy that, were we 
brought on a sudden into this world, we 
' could at first have inferred that one 
billiard-ball would communicate motion 
to another upon impulse, and that we 
needed not to have waited for the event in 
order to pronounce with certainty con- 
cerning it. Such is the influence of 
custom that, where it is strongest, it not 
only covers our natural ignorance, but 
even conceals itself, and seems not to take 
place, merely because it is found in the 
highest degree. 

But to convince us that all the laws of 
nature, and all, the operations of bodies 
without exception, are, known only by 
experience, the following reflections may 
‘perhaps suffice. Were any object pre- 
sented to us, and were we required to 

I pronounce concerning the effect which 
|v wil.l result from it without consulting past 
observation, after what manner, I beseech 
you, must the mind proceed in this opera- 
tion? It must invent or imagine some 
event, which it ascribes to the object as its 
effect ; and it is plain that this invention 
must be entirely arbitrary. The mind 
can never possibly ffnd the effect in the 
supposed cause by the most accurate 
scrutiny and examination. For the effect 
is totally different from* the cause, and, 
consequently, can never be discovered in it. 
ISIotion in the second billiard-ball is a quite 
distinct event from motion in the first ; nor 
is there anything in the one to suggest ihe- 
smallest hint of the other. A stone or 
piece of metal raised into the air and left 
without any support immediately falls. 
But, to consider the matter a priori^ is 
there anything we discover in this situa- 
tion which can beget the idea of a down- 
ward I'ather than an upward, or any other 
motion, in the stone or metal ? 

And as the fii'st imagination or inven- 
tion of a particular effect in all natural 
operations is arbitrary where we consult 
not experience, so must we also esteem 
the supposed tie or connection between 
the cause and effect, which binds them 
together and renders it impossible that 
any other effect could result from the 


operation of that cause. When I see, for 
instance, a billiard-ball moving- in a 
straight line towards another, even sup- 
pose motion in the second ball should by 
accident be suggested to me as the I'esult 
of their contact or impulse, may I not 
conceive that a hundred different events 
might as well follow from that cause ? 
May not both these balls remain at 
absolute rest? May not the first ball 
return in a straight line, or leap off from 
the second in any line or direction ? All 
these suppositions are consistent and con- 
ceivable. Why, then, should we give the 
preference to one, which is no more con- 
sistent or conceivable than the rest ? All 
our reasonings a priori will never be able 
to show us any foundation for this prefer- 
ence. 

In a word, then, every effect is a 
distinct event from its cause. It could 
not, therefore, be discovered in the cause, 
and the first invention or conception of it, 
a priori^ must be entirely arbitrar}^ And, 
even after it is suggested, the conjunction 
of it with the cause must appear equally 
arbitrai*y, since there are, always many 
other effects which to reason must seem 
fully as consistent and natural. In vain, 
therefore, should we pretend to determine 
any single event, or infer any cause or 
effect, without the assistance of observa- 
tion and experience. 

Hence, we may discover the reason why 
no philosopher who is rational and modest 
has ever pretended to assign the ultimate 
cause of any natural operation, or to show 
distinctly the action of that power which 
produces any single effect in the universe. 
It is confessed that the utmost effort of 
human reason is to reduce the principles 
productive qf natural phenomena to a 
greater simplicity, and to resolve the 
many particular effects Into a few general 
causes by means of reasonings fi'om 
analogy, experience, and observation. 
But as to the causes of these general 
causes we should in vain attempt their 
discovery, nor shall we ever be able to 
satisfy ourselves by any particular explica- 
tion of them. 'These ultimate springs 
and principles are totally shut up froru 
human curiosity and inii^iry. Elasticity, 
gravity, cohesion of p^s, communica- 
tion of motion by , impulse — these are 
probably the ultimate causes and prin- 
ciples which we ever discover in-- Mature ; 
and we may esteem ourselves sufficiently 
happy if, byaccurate inquiry and reasoning, 
we can trace up the particular phenoinena 
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to, or near to, these ^enerai principles. 
The most perfect philosophy of the 
natural kind only staves off our ignorance 
a little longer, as, perhaps, the most 
perfect philosophy of the moral or meta" 
physical kind serves only to discover 
larger portions of it. Thus, the observa- 
tion of human blindness and weakness is 
the result of all philosophy, and meets us 
at every turn, in spile of our endeavours 
to elude or avoid it. 

Nor is g'cometry, when taken into the 
assistance of natural philosophy, ever 
able to remedy this defect, or lead us 
into the knowledge of ultimate causes, by 
all that accuracy of reasoning for which 
it is so justly celebrated. Every part 
of mixed mathematics proceeds upon 
the supposition that certain laws are 
established by nature in her operations ; 
and abstract reasonings are employed 
either to assist experience in the dis- i 
covery of tjiese laws or to determine 
their influence in particular instances, 
where it depends upon any precise degree 
of distance and quantity. Thus, it "is a i 
law of motion, discovered experience, 
that the moment or force of any body in 
motion is in the compound ratio or pro- 
portion of its solid contents and its 
velocity ; and, consequently, that a small i 
force may remove the greatest obstacle or 
raise the greatest weight if by any con- 
trivance or machinex'y we can increase the 
velocity of that force so as to make it an 
overmatch for its antagonist. Geometry 
assists us in the application of this law by 
giving us the just dimensions of all the 
parts and figures which can enter into 
any species of machine ; but still, the ^ 
discovery of the law itself is owing 
merely to experience, and all the abstract 
reasonings ip the world could never lead 
us one step towards the knowledge of it. 

: When we reason /mr/, and consider ; 
merely any object or cause as it appears ^ 
to the mind, independent of all observa- 
tion, it never could suggest"‘‘tQ us the | 
notion of any distinct object, such as its 
effect, much less sliow us the inseparable 
and inviolable connection between them. 
A man must be very stigacious who could 
:ovcr by I'-^soni ng that cipystal is the 
of hea*^’ and ice of cold, without being 
4s|y^%cquainted with the operation 
h41ES©£ 
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tolerable satisfaction with regard to the 
question first proposed. Each solution 
still gives rise to a new question as 
difficult as the foregoing, and leads us on 
to farther inquiries. When it is asked, 
What is the nature of all our reasonings 
concerning matter of fact? the proper 
answer seems to be that thev are founded 
on the relation of cause and effect. When 
again it is asked, What is the foundation 
of all our reasonings afid conclusions con- 
cerning' that relation? it may be replied 
in one word, Experience, But if we still 
carry on our sifting humour, and ask, 
What is the foundation of all conclusions 
from expermice? this implies a new [ 
question, wiiich may be of more difficult 
solution and explication. Philosophers 
that give themselves airs of superior 
wisdom and sufficiency have a hard task 
when they encounter persons of inquisi- 
tive dispositions, who push them from 
every corner to which they retreat, and 
who are sure at last to bring them to j 
some dangerous dilemma. The best ^ , 
expedient to prevent this confusion is to 
be modest in our pretensions, and even 
to discover the difficulty ourselves befomi 
it is objected to us. By this means 
may make a kind of merit of our very 
ignorance. 

I shall content myself in this section 
with an easy task, and sho 11 pretend only , 
to give a negative answer to the question 
here proposed. I say tlien that, even 
after we have experience of the operations 
of cause and effect, our conclusions irom 
that experience are not founded on reason- 
ing, or any prpCess of the understanding. 
This answer we must endeavour both to 
explain and to defend. 

It must certainly be allowed that nature , 
has kept us at a great distance from ail 
her secrets, and has affoi'ded us only the 
knowledge of a few superficial qualities 
of objects, while she conceals from us 
those powers and principles on which the 
influence of those objects entirely depends. 

Our senses inform us of the coloui", 
weight, and consistence of bread ; but 
neither sense nor reason can ever inform ;■ 
us of those qualities which fit it for the 
nourishment and support of a human 
body. Sight or feeling conveys an idea 
of the actual motion of bodies ; but as to . 
that wonderful force or powgr which 
would carry on a moving, body for ever' 
in a continued chang-e of place, and which 
bodies never lose but by communicating 
it to, others, of this we 
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most distant conception. But, notwith- 
standing this ignorance of natural powers* 
and principles, we always presume, when 
we see like sensible qualities, that they 
have like secret powers, and expect that 
effects similar to those which we have 
experienced wall follow from them. If a 
body of like colour and consistence with 
that bread, which we have formerly cat, 
be presented to us, we make no scruple 
of repeating* the experiment, and fore- 
see with certainty like nourishment and 
support. Now this is a process of the 
mind or thought, of which I would 
willingly know the foundation. It is 
allowed on all hands that there is no 
known connection between the sensible 
qualities and the secret powers, and, con- 
seciiiently, that the mind is not led to form 
such a conclusion concerning their con- 
stant and regular conjunction by anything 
/ which it knows of their nature. As to 
past experience^ it can be allowed to give 
direct and certain information of those 
precise * objects only, and that precise 
period of time, which fell under its 
cognisance ; but why this experience 
"should be extended to future times, and 
f to other ^'objects which, for aught we 
know, may be only in appearance similar, 
this is the hiain question on which I 
, would insist. The bread which I formerly ! 
eat nourished me ; that is, a body of i 
such sensible qualities was at that time 
endued with such secret powers ; but does 
it follow that" other bread must also 
nourish me at another time, and that like 
sensible qualities must always be attended 
with like secret powers^? The conse- 
quence seems nowise ncc6ssary. At least, 
it must be acknowledged that there is 
here a consequence drawn by the mind ; 
that there is a certain step taken ; a pro- 
cess of thought, and an inference which 
wants to be explained. These two pro- 
positions are far from being the same ; 
I have foimd that such an object has always 
been attended with such an effect^ and I 
foresee that other objects, which are in 
appearance shnilar, wtll be attended with 
’ similar ejects, I shall allow, if you please, 
that the one proposition may justly be 
inferred from the other ; I know, in fact, 
that it always is inferred. But if you 
insist that the inference is made by a 
chain of reasoning, I desire 3 ^ou to pro- 

* The word “power” is here used in a loose and 
popular sense. The more accurate explication of it 
wuM, gfive additional evidence to this arg-ument. See 

. , V, 
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duce that reasoning. The connection 
between these propositions is not intuitive. 
There is required a medium which may 
enable the mind to draw such an inference, 
if, indeed, it be drawn by reasoning and 
argument. What that medium is, I must 
confess, passes my comprehension ; and 
it is incumbent on those to produce it 
who assert that it really exists, and is 
the origin of all our conclusions con- 
cerning matter of fact. 

This negative argument must certainly, 
in pi'occvss of time, become altogether 
convincing if many penetrating and able 
philosophers shall turn their inquiries 
this way, and no one be ever able to 
discover any connecting proposition or 
intermediate step which supports the 
‘understanding in this conclusion. But, 
as the question is yet new, every reader 
may not trust so far to his own penetra- 
tion as to conclude, because an argument 
escapes his inquiry, that therefore it doCvS 
not really exist. For ibis reason it may 
be requisite to venture upon a more 
difficult task, and, enumerating all the 
branches of human knowledge, endeavour 
to show that none of them can afford such 
an argument. 

^All reasonings may be divided into two 
kinds — naxnely, demonstrative reasoning, 
or that concerning relations of ideas, and 
moi'al I'easoning, or that concerning 
matter of fact and existence. That there 
are no demonstrative arguments in the 
case seems evident, since it implies no 
contradiction that the course of nature 
may change, and that an object, seem- 
ingly like those which we have experi- 
enced, may be attended with different or 
contrary effects. May I not clearly and 
distinctly conceive that a body falling 
from the clouds, and which in all other 
respects resembles snow, has yet the taste 
, of salt, or feeling of fire ? Is there any 
more intelligible proposition than to 
affirm- that all the trees will flourish in 
December and January and decay in May 
and June ?' Now whatever is intelligible, 
and can be distinctly conceived, implies 
no contradiction, and can never be proved 
false by any demonstrative argument or 
abstract reasoning a priori. 

If we be, therefore, ,iby 

ments.to |3ut trust^;^|^'if^i$r^xperienbe, 
and make it the standard, of our future 
judgment, these ’ arguments ■ must be 
probable only, or such as regard matter 
of fact ^ and real existence, accorfiing to 
tffo’ division above mentioned. 
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there is no argument of this kind must 
appear if our explication of that species 
of reasoning* be admitted as solid and 
satisfactory. We have said that all argu- 
ments concerning* existence are founded 
on the relation of cause and effect ; that 
our knowledge of that relation is derived 
entirely from experience ; and that all our 
experimental conclusions proceed upon the 
supposition that the future will be conform- 
able to the past. To endeavour, there- 
fore, the proof of this last supposition by 
probable arguments, or arguments regard- 
ing existence, must be evidently going in 
a circle, and taking that for granted 
which is the very point in question. 

In reality, all arguments from experi- 
ence are founded on the similarity which 
we discover among natural objects, and 
by which we are induced to expect effects 
similar to those which we have found to 
follow from such objects. And though 
none but a fool or madman will ever 
pretend to dispute the authority of experi- 
ence, or to reject that great guide of 
human life, it may surely be allowed a 
philosopher to have so much curiosity at 
least as to examine the principle of human 
nature which gives this mighty authority 
to experience, and makes us draw advan- 
tage from that similarity which nature 
has placed among different objects. From 
causes which appear similar we expect 
similar effects. This is the sum of all 
our experimental conclusions. Now it 
seems evident that, if this conclusion were 
formed by reason, it would be as perfect 
at first, and upon one instance, as after 
ever so long a course of experience. But 
the case is far otherwise. Nothing so 
like as eggs ; yet no one, on account of 
this appearing similarity, expects the 
same taste and relish in all of them. It 
is only after a long course of uniform 
experiments in any kind that we attain a 
firm reliance and security with regard to 
a particular event. Now, where is that 
process of reasoning which from one 
instance draws a conclusion so different 
from that which it infers from a hundred 
instances that are nowise different from 
that single one ? ^This question I pro- 
. pose as much for the sake of information 
as with an intprftion of raising difficulties, 

' I cannot fiqd, I cannot imagine, any such 
reason ity^ But I keep my mind still 
open uistruction, if anyone will' vouch- 
It on mcw 

I ^ said that from a number 

' , of we infer a con- 






nection between the sensible qualities and 
the secret powers ; this, I must confess, 
seems the same difficulty, couched in 
different terms. The question still -recurs, 
on what process of argument this mfer- 
ence is founded? Where is the medium, 
the interposing ideas, which join proposi- 
tions so very wide of each other ? It is 
confessed that the colour, consistence, and 
other sensible qualities of bread appear 
not of themselves to have any connection 
with the secret powers of nourishment 
and support. For otherwise we could 
infer these secret powers from the first 
appearance of these sensible qualities, 
without the aid of experience, contrary to 
the sentiment of all philosophers, and 
contrary to plain matter of fact. Here, 
then, is our natural state of ignorance 
with regard to the powers and influence 
of all objects. How is this remedied by 
experience ? It only shows us a number 
of uniform effects resulting from certain 
objects, and teaches us that those par- 
ticular objects at that particular time 
were endowed with such powers and 
forces. When a new object endowed with 
similar sensible qualities .is produced, 
we expect similar pow$rs,iand forces, 
and look for a like effect. From a body 
of like colour and consistence with bread 
we expect like nourishment and support. 
But this surely is a step or progress of 
the mind which wants to be explained. 
When a man says, / have found in all 
past instances such sensible qualiiles con-- 
joined with such secret powers ; and when 
he says, Similar sensible qualities will 
always he conjoined with similar secret 
powers^ he is mot guilty of a tautology, 
nor are these propositions in any i*espect 
the same.,' You say that the one pro- 
position is r4.n inference from the other. 
But you must confess that the inference 
is not intuitive ; neither is it demonstra- 
tive. Of "what nature is it, then ? To 
say it is experimental is begging the 
question. For all inferences from experi- 
ence suppose as their foundation that the 
future will resemble the past, and that 
similar powers will be conjoined with 
similar sensible qualities. If there be 
any suspicion that the course of nature 
may change, and. that the past may be 
no rule for the future, all experience 
becomes useless, and can give rise to no 
inference or conclusion. It is impossible, 
therefore, that any arguments from experi- 
ence can prove this resemblance of the 
past to the future, since all these arguments 
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are founded on the supposition of that 
resemblance. Let the course of things 
be allowed hitherto ever so regular, 
that alone, without some new argument 
or inference, proves not that for the future 
it will continue so. In vain do you pre- 
tend to have learned the nature of bodies 
from your past experience. Their secret 
nature, and consequently all their effects 
and influence, may change without any 
change in their sensible qualities. This 
happens sometimes, and with regard to 
some objects. Why may it happen 
always, and with regard to all objects ? 
What logic, what process of argument, 
secures you against this supposition ? 
My practice, you say, refutes my doubts. 
But you mistake the purport of my q[ues- 
tion. As an agent, I am quite satisfied 
in the point ; but as a philosopher, who 
has some share of curiosity, I will not 
say scepticism, I want to learn the founda- 
tion of this inference. No reading, no 
inquiry, has yet been able to remove my 
difficulty, or give me satisfaction in a 
matter of such importance. Can I do 
better than propose the difficulty to the 
public, ^ evpp. though, perhaps, I have 
small hopesi of obtaining a solution ? 
We shall, at least, by this means be 
sensible of our ignorance, if we do not 
augment our knowledge. 

. I must confess that a man is guilty of 
unpardonable arrogance who concludes, 
because an argument has escaped his 
own investigation, that therefore it does 
.not really exist. T must also confess 
that, though all the learned for several 
ages should have employed themselves in 
fruitless search upon anj^subject, it may 
still, perhaps, be rash to conclude posi- 
tively that the subject must,^ therefore, 
pass all human comprehension. Even 
though we examine all the sources of our 
knowledge, and conclude them unfit for 


such a subject, there may still remain a 
suspicion that the enumeration is not 
complete or the examination not accurate. 
But with regard to the present subject, 
there are some considerations which seem 
to remove all this accusation of arrogance 
or suspicion of mistake. 

It is certain that the most ignorant and 
stupid peasants — nay infants, nay even 
brute beasts — improve by experience, and 
learn the qualities of natural objects by 
observing the effects which result from 
them. When a child has felt the sensa- 
tion of pain from touching the flame of a 
candle, he will be careful not to put his 
hand near any candle, but will expect a 
similar efi'ect from a cause which is 
similar in its sensible qualities and appear- 
ance. If you assert, therefore, that the 
understanding of the child is led into this 
conclusion by any process of argument or 
ratiocination, 1 may justly require you to 
produce that argument; nor have you 
any pretence to refuse so equitable a 
demand. You cannot say that the argu- 
ment is abstruse, and may possibly 
escape your inquiry, since you confess 
that it is obvious to the capacity of a 
mere infant. If you hesitate, therelbre, 
a moment, or if, after reflection, you pro- 
duce any intricate or profound argument, 
you, in a manner, give up the question, 
and confess that it is not reasoning which 
engages us to suppose the past resembling 
the future, and to expect similar effects 
from causes which are, to appearance, 
similar. This is the proposition which I 
intended to enforce in the present section. 
If I be right, I pretend not to have made 
any mighty discovery. And if I be wrong, 
I must acknowledge myself to be, indeed, 
a very backwai'd scholar, since 1 cannot 
now discover an argument which, it seems> 
was perfectly familiar to me long before 
I was out of my cradle. 
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are performed never appear to the senses ; and ^ flan 
nor is it reasonable to conclude, merely solidity— 
because one event in one instance pre- alone to 
' cedes another, that therefore the one is the ance of tl 
cause, the other the eflect. Their conjunc- even the 
tion may be arbitrary and casual. There difliculty- 
may be no reason to infer the existence of 
one from the appearance of the other. 

And, in a word, such a person, without 
more experience, could never employ his 
conjecture or reasoning* concerning any 
matter of fact, or be assured of anything' 
beyond what was immediate!)^ present to 
his memory and senses. 

Suppose, again, that he has acquired 
more experience, and has lived so long in 
the world as to have observed familiar 
objects or events to be constantly con- 
joined together, what is the consequence 
vv't of this experience? He immediately 
i ; infers the existence of one object from the 
' appearance of the other. Yet he has not, 
i by all his experience, acquired any idea 
I',. or knowledge of the secret power by 

\ which the one object produces the other ; 

■ l^por is it by any process of reasoning he 
tp draw this inference. But 
®fcill ' himself determined to draw 

; it. And mdugh he should be convinced 
I4 j : that his understanding has no part in the 
' alteration, he would nevertheless continue 
: in fl^ 'same course of thinking. There is 

some' other principle which determines 
4 , , him to form such a conclusion. 

This principle is Custom, or Habit, 

For, wli^rever ^ repetition of any par- 
fiaularJ^fe^’Jli^-tbpfer-ation produces a pro- 
pensity to renew the same act or opera- 
tion without being impelled by any 
reasoning or process of the understanding, 
we always say that this p3.‘opensity is the 
effect of custom. By employing that 
word we pretend not to have given the 
ultimate reason of such a propensity. 

'We only point out a principle of human 
nature which is universally acknow- 
ledged, and which is well known by its 
eJlects, Perhaps we can push our in- 
quiries no farther, or pretend to give the 
cause of this cause, but must rest con- 
tented with it as the ultimate principle 
which we , can assign of all our conclu- 
sions from experience. It is sufficient 
satisfaction that we can go so far, without 
repining at the myirowness of our faculties, 
because iliey ’‘IlHI^arry *us no farther. 

And it is certain we here advance a very 
"f , : intelligible proposition at least, if not a 
true one, when we assert that after the 
constant conjunction of two objects — heat 


* Notliing is more useful than for writers, even on ■ 
moral, -polMical, or physical subjects, to dlsting'uish 
between rpaso7t scaA experience, aiid to suppose that 
these species of arg-iimentation are entirely different 
from each other. The former are talcen for the mere 
result of our intellectual faculties, which, by^onsider*' 
a p^nori the nature of thin^fs, and examining the 
effects that must follow from the operation, establish 
particular principles of science and philosophy. The 
latter arc supposed to be derived entirely from sense 
and observation, by which we learn what has actually 
resulted from the operation of particular objects, and 
are thence able to infer what will for ihe^ future 
result from them. Thus, for instance, the limitations' 
and restraints of civil grovernment and a le^al constitu- 
tion may be defended cither from reason, whiph, reflect- 
ing on the great frailly and corruption of human 
nature, teaches that no man can safely be trusted with 
unlimited authority ; or from experience and history, 
which inform us of the enormous abuses that ambition, 
in every age and country, has been found to make of 
so imprudent a confidence. The same distinction 
between reason and experience is maintained in ^1 our 
deliberations concerning the conduct of life ; while the 
experienced statesman, general, physician, or mer- 
chant is trusted and followed, and the unpractised 
novice, with whatever natural ^ talents endowed, 
neglected and despised. Though it be allowed that 
reason may form very plausible conjectures with 
regard to the consequences of such a particular conduct 
in such particular circumstances, it is still supposed 
imperfect without the assistance of experience, which is 
alone able to give stability and certainty to the maxims 
derived from study and reflection. But, notwithstand- 
ing that this distinction be thus universally received 
both in the active and speculative scones of life, I shall 
not scruple to pronounce that it is at bottom erroneous 
—Mat least superficial, Jf we examine those arguments 
which in any of the sciences above rnentioned are sup- 
posed to be the mere effects of reasoning and reflection, 
they will be found to^ terminate at last in some genej*al 
prindple or conclusion for which we can assign no 
reason but observation and experience. The only 
difference between them and - those maxims wliich are 
vulgarly esteemed the result of. pure experience is that 
the former cannot be establish^^ without &6me process 
of thought and some reflectidtf pn what we have 
observed, in order to distijs§|^^'Wl;5fchmstances and 
trace its consequences, wh^re^s'in the^latter the experi- 
enced event is exactly and'' fully faipKiar to that Which 
we infer as the roiStdf of'Wy The 

bistnryof a Tibei-xus hr a Nero 'ihalwitw dtead^a like 
tyranny were pur mcmardhs freed Iroin the restraints of 
3E!tut tbeWbserra|lbn of Unp icaud or 
crpelty in private life is sufficient, with I he aid of a little 
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Custom, then, is the great guide of 
human life. It is that principle alone 
which renders our experience useful to us 
and makes us expect for the future a 
similar train of events with those which 
have appeared in the past. Without the 
influence of custom we should be entirely 
ignorant of every matter of fact beyond 
wfliat is immediately present to the 
memory and senses. We should never 
know how* to adjust means to ends, or to 
employ our natui'al powers in the produc- 
tion of any efiect. There would be an 
end at once of all action, as well as of the 
chief part of speculation. 

But here it may be proper to remark 
that, though our conclusions from experi- 
ence carry us beyond our memory and 
senses and assure us of matters of fact 
which happened in the most distant 
places and most remote ag-es, yet some 
fact must always be present to the senses 
or memory from which we may first pro- i 
ceed ill drawing' these conclusions. A j 
man who should find in a desert country 
the remains of pompous buildings would 
conclude that the country had in ancient 
times been cultivated by civilised inhabi- 
tants ; but did nothing of this nature 
occur to him he could never form such an 
inference. We learn the events of former 
ages from history ; but then we must 
peruse the volumes in which this instruc- 
tion is contained, and thence carry up our 
inferences from one testimony to another, 
till we arrive at the eye-witnesses and 
spectators of these distant events. In a 
word, if we proceed not upon some fact 
present to the memory or senses, our,, 

tbougliit, to g'h’'e us the same apprehension, while it 
serves as an instance of the general corruption of 
human nature, and shows us the danger which wc must 
incur by reposing ah entire confidence in mankind. In 
both ciises it is experience which is ultimately the 
foundation of our interence and conclusion. There is 
no man so young and unexperienced as not to have 
formed from observation many general apd just 
maxims concerning human affairs and the cond’uct of 
life ,* but it .must be confessed that whcn*a Ihan comes 
to put_ these in practice he will be extremely liable to 
error till time ana farther experience both enlarge these 
maxims and teach him their proper use and appficatioh. 

In every situation or inciderij^here are many.particular 
and seemingly minute cijgifm stances which the man of 

g reatest talent is at apt to overlook, though on 
lem the justness of his conclusions, and consequently 
the prudence of conduct, entirely depend ; not to 
mention that to^ vnuncr beginner the general observa- 

■ not always on the proper 
imediatdy applied with' due 
The truth is, an unexperi- 
no reasoner at all were he 
, and when we assign that 
lean it only in a comparative , 
Kjssossed'' of , experience. -m- ■ • 


reasonings would be merely hypothetical ; 
and, however the particular links might 
be connected wflth each other, the whole 
chain of inferences would have nothing to 
support it, nor could w'e ever by its means 
arrive at the knowledge of any real 
existence. If I ask why you believe any 
particular matter of flict which you relate, 
you must tell me some reason, and this 
reason will be some other fact connected 
with it. But as you cannot proceed after 
this manner m infinitum^ you must at last 
terminate in some fact which is present to 
your memory or senses, or must allow 
that your belief is entirely without founda- 
tion. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the 
whole matter ? A simple one, though, it 
must be confessed, pretty remote from 
the common theories of philosophy. All 
belief of matter of fact or real existence is 
derived merely from some object present 
to the memory or senses, and a 
custoniai'y conjunction between that and 
some other object. Or, in other words, | 
having found, in many instances, that . I 
any two kinds of objects — flame and heat, 4 

snow and cold — have always been con- t 
joined together ; if flame or snow be j 
presented anew to the senses the mind is 
carried by custom to expect heat or cold, ; 
and to believe that such a quality does \ 
exist, and will discover itself upon a I 
nearer approach. This belief is the ’ 
necessaiy result of placing the mind in 
such circumstances. It is an operation of 
the soul when we are so situated as un- 
avoidable as to feel the |5assxon of love 
when we receive benefits, or hatred when 
we meet with’ initfrles. All these opera- 
tions are a species of natural instincts, 
which no reasoning or pi'ocess of the 
.thought and understanding is able either 
bb produce or to prevent. 

At this point it would be very allowable 
for us to stop our pliilosophical researches. 

In most questions we can never make a 
single step farther ; and in all questions 
we must terminate here at last after our 
most restless and curious inquii'ies. But 
still our curiosity wall be pardonable, 
perhaps commendable, if it carry us on to 
still farther researches and make us 
examine more accurately the nature of 
this belief and of the customary conjunct- 
tion whence it is derived. By this means 
we may meet with some explications and . 
analogies that will give satisfaction — at 
least to such as love the abstract science's, 
and can be entertained with speculations 
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which, however accurate, may still retain that which is rejected were it not for 
a degree of doubt and uncertainty. As to some sentiment which distinguishes the 
readers of a different taste, the remaining one from the other. If I see a billiard- 
part of this section is not calculated for ball moving towards another on a smooth 
them ; and the followdng inquiries may table I can easily conceive it to stop upon 
well be understood, though it be neglected, contact. This conception implies no con- 
tradiction, but still it feels very different 
Part II. from that conception by which I represent 

to myself the impulse and the conimuni- 
Nothltig is more free than the imagina- cation of motion from one ball to another, 
tion of man ; and, though it cannot Were we to attempt a definition of this 
C 5 ,cecd that original stock of ideas fur- sentiment, we should ’perhaps find it a 
nished by the internal and external very difficult, if not an impossible, task, 
senses, it has unlimited power of mixing, in the same manner as if we should 
compounding, separating, and dividing endeavour to define the feeling of cold or 
these ideas in all the varieties of fiction passion of anger to a creature who never 
and vision. It can feign a train of events had any expeidence of these sentiments, 
with all the appearance of reality, ascribe Belief is the true and proper name of this 
to them a particular time and place, con- feeling, and no one is ever at a loss to 
ceive them as existent, and paint them know the meaning of that tei'm, because 
out to itself with every circumstance that every man is every moment conscious of 
belongs to any historical fact which it the sentiment represented by it. It may 
believes with the greatest certainty, not, however, be improper to attempt a 
Wiierein, therefore, consists the differ- description of this sentiment ; in hopes we 
ence between such a fiction and belief? may, by that means, arrive at some 
It lies not merely in any peculiar idea analogies which may afford a more 
. wdiich is annexed to such a conception as perfect explication of it, I say, then, that 
■ commands our assent, and which is belief is nothing but a more vivid, lively, 
wanting to every known fiction. For, as forcible, firm, steady conception of an 
the mind has authority over all its ideas, object than what the imagination alone is 
it could voluntarily annex this particular ever able to attain. This variety of terms, 
idea to any fiction, and consequently be which may seem so un philosophical, is 
able to believe whatever it pleases, con- intended only to express that act of the 
trary to wdiat we find by daily experience, mind which renders realities, or what are 
We can, in our conception, join, the head taken for such, more present to us than 
of a man to the body of a horse, but it is fictions, causes them to weigh more in 
not in our power to believe that such an the thought, and gives them a superior 
animal has ever really existed. infiuence on the passions and imagina- 

It follows, therefore, th?U: the difference tion. Provided we agree about the 
between fictioii and ktilief lies in some thing, it is needless to dispute about the 
sentiment or feeling which is annexed to terms. The imagination has^ the com- 
the latter, not to the former, and which mand over all its ideas, and can join 
depends not on the will, nor can be com- and mix and vary them in all the 
manded at ^pleasure. It must be excited ways possible. It may conceive fictitious 
by nature, like all other sentiments, and objects with all the circumstances of 
must arise from the particular situation in place and time. It may set them, in 
which the mind is placed at any par- a manner, before our eyes in their 
ticular juncture. Whenever any object is true colours just as they might have 
presented to the memory or senses, it existed. Btit as it is impossible that this 
immediately, by^ the force of custom, faculty of imagination can of itself reach 
carries the imagination to conceive that belief, it is evidenf'^iat belief consists not 
object y7hich is usually conjoined to it ; ■ in the peculiar natul'ls^pr order of ideas, 
and^ this conception is attended with a hut in the manner of their conception and 
feeling or sentiment different from the in their feeling to the,-,fffiid. I confess 
loose reveries of the fancy. In this that it is impossible to explain 

consists the whole nature of beliefi For, this feeling or manner’ot'&nception. We 
as there is no matter of fact which we may make use of word^l which"'- express 
believe so firmly that we cannot conceive something near it. true, and 

the contrary, there would be no difference proper name, as we obs^ed before, is 
between the conception assented to and belief which is a term ' that everyone 
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sufficiently understands in common life, otherwise it would have been able to 
And in philosophy we can go no farther attain ? This seems to be the case with 
than assert that belief is something felt by that belief which arises from the relation 
the mind which distinguishes the ideas of of cause and effect. And if the case ha 
the judgment from the iictions of the the same with the other relations or prln- 
imagination. It gives them more weight ciples of associations, this may be estah- 
and ioduence ; makes them appear of lished as a general law whicli takes plac<i 
greater importance; enforces them in the in all the operations of the mind, 
mind ; and renders them the governing We may therefore observe, as the first 
principle of our actions. I hear at present, experiment to our present piu'posc, that 
for instance, a person’s voice with whom upon the appearance of the picture of an 
I am acquainted, and the sound comes as absent friend, our idea of him is evidently 
from the next room. ^ This impression enlivened by the resemblance, and that 
of my senses immediately conveys my every passion which that idea occasions, 
thought to the person, together with all wdiether of joy or sorrow, acquires new 
the surrounding objects. I paint them force and vigour. In producing this 
out to myself as existing at present, with effect, there concur both a relation and a 
the same qualities and relations of which present impression. Where the picture 
I formerly knew them possessed. These bears him no resemblance — at least was 
ideas take faster hold of my mind than not intended for him — it never so much as 
ideas of an enchanted castle. They are conveys our thought to him. And where 
very different to the feeling, and have a it is absent as well as the person, though 
much greater influence of every kind, either the mind may pass from the thought of 
to give pleasure or pain, joy or sorrow. the one to that of the other, it feels its 
Let us, then, take in the whole compass idea to be rather weakened than en- >, 
of this doctrine, and allow that the livened by that transition. We take a f 
sentiment of belief is nothing hut a con- pleasure in viewing the picture of a friend 
caption more intense and steady than when it is set before us, but when it is ' 
what attends the mere fictions of the removed rather choose to consider^ him 
imagination, and that this of con- directly than bv reflection j^ an image I'-j 

ception arises from a customary conjunc- which is equally distant anoobscure. j 

lion of the object with something^ present The ceremonies of the Roman Catholic ' 
to the memory or senses. I believe that I'eliglon may be considered as instances of 
it will not be difficult, upon these supposi- the same nature. The devotees of that : 
tions, to find other operations of the mind superstition usually pleacl, in excuse for 
analogous to it, and to trace up these the mummeries with which they were 
phenomena to principles still more upbraided, that they feel the good effect 
general* of those external mofions-jisilfilli. pos.iures 

We have already observed that nature and actions in enlivening their devoVion 
has established connections among par- and quickeniit^ ,^Aeir fervour, whicli 
ticu-lar ideas, and that no sooner one idea otherwise would decay if directed entirely 
occurs to our thoughts than it introduces to dislapt^and immaterial objects. We 
its correlative, and carries our attention shadow out the objects of our failli, say 
towards it by a gentle and insensible ri\ey, m sensible types and images, .and 
movement. These principles of connec- iisider them more present to us by the 
tion or association we have reduced i^nmediate presence of these types than it 
three ^ — namely, resemblance, conii^'inUv , Is possible for us to do merely by an 
and causaiioii, which are the bonds intellectual view and contemplalion, 
that unite our thoughts >Dgether and Sensible objects have always a greater ' 
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We may add force' to these experiments 
by others of a different kind in considering 
the effects of cojiCigitity as well as of 
resmnhlance. It is certain that distance 
di minishes the force of every idea, and that, 
upon our approach to any object, though 
it does not discover itself to our senses, it 
operates upon the mind with an influeyice 
which imitates an immediate impression. 
The thinking on any object readily trans- 
ports the mind to wdiat is contiguous ; 
but it is only the actual presence of an 
object tliat transports it with a superior 
vivacity. When I am a few miles from 
home, whatever relates to It touches me 
more nearly than when I am two hundred 
leagues distant, though even at^ that 
distance the I'eilecting on anything in the 
neighbourhood of niy^ friends or family 
naturally produces an'idea of them. But 
, as in this latter case both the objects of 
the mind are ideas, notwithstanding there 
is an easy transition between them, that 
transition alone is not able to give a 
superior vivacity to any of the ideas, for 
‘ want of some immediate impi'ession.* 

' f^ooiie can doubt but causation has the 
'•'lAme influence as the other two relations 
of resembhuice and contiguity. Super- 
l$titioiiS peo IM. are fond of the relics of 
' faints and -lioly men, for the same reason 
that they seek after types or images — in 
order to enliven their devotion and give 
them a more intonate and strong concep- 
tion of those exemplary lives which they 
desire to imitate. Now, it is evident that 
one of the .best relics which a devotee 
could- pi-octW^ouId be the hatidiwork of 
a saint ; and if his cipthes and furniture 
are ever to be considered this light, it is 
because they were once at his disposal 
and were moved and affected by him, in 
which respect they are to be conskl^'ed as 
imperfect effects, and as connected with 
him by a shorter chain of consequence# 



" Naturanc nobis, inqnit, datum dicam, an errore 
■quoJam.nb cum ea loca vj'doanius, in quibus memoria 
dignos viros acccpcnnms multum esse versnlos, masyis 
moveamur, qunni^siquando eorum ipsornm aat facia 
audiamus aut scrlphim aljquod leg-amus ? Veiut ej^-o 
nunc moVeor. Veuit cmin mihi Plalo in mentem, 
quem accepimus i^rinutm hie diaputare solitum : cuius 
eliam ilH propinqui non memoriam solum milii 


afferunt, sod ipsum _ videntur in eonspedu meo hie 
poncre. I lie Sf. .'.usippus, hic Xenocrates, ■ hie eius 


auditor Polemo; cuujs ipsa ilia scssto fuit, quam 
videmus. Kquidcin eti.am curiam^ nostram, iiosljliam 
dico, non, hanc novam,^qjiac mihi minor esse videtur 
postquam est malar, sotebam intuens, ^Scjpionem, 
'.Ca,touem.' Laelium ; nostrum vero in primts avum 
cpgitare. Tanta vis admonitionxs est in locis ; xit non 
'stnecapjta ex his memoriae deducta sit discipHna.',’ — 
Cicero De Fmtbust Lib. v. 


than any of those by which we learn the 
reality of his existence. 

Suppose that the soti of a friend who 
had been long dead or absent were pre- 
sented to us, it is evident that this object 
would instantly revive its correlative idea, 
and recall to our thoughts all past 
intimacies and familiarities in more lively 
colours than they would otherwise have 
appeared to us. This is another pheno- 
menon which seems to prove the prin- 
ciple above mentioned. 

We may observe that in these pheno- 
mena the belief of the correlative object is 
always presupposed, without which the 
relation could have no effect. The iniiu- 
ence of the picture supposes that we 
believe our friend to have once existed. 
Contiguity to home can never excite our 
ideas of home unless we believe that it 
really exists. Now, I assert that this 
belief, where it reaches beyond the 
memor}^ or senses, is of a similar nature, 
and arises from similar causes, with the 
transition of thought and vivacity of con- 
ception here explained. When I throw a 
piece of dry wood into a tire my mind is 
immediately carried to conceive that it 
augments, not extinguishes, the flame. 
This transition of thought from the cause 
to the effect proceeds not from reason \ it 
derives its origin altogether from custom 
and experience. And as it first begins 
from an object present to the senses, it , 
renders the idea or conception of flame 
more strong and lively than any loose, 
floating reverie of the imagination. That 
idea arises immediately. The thought 
moves instantly towards it, and conveys 
to it all that force of conception which is 
derived from the impression present to 
the senses. When a .sword is levelled at 
my breast, does not the idea of wound and 
pain strike me more strongly than when a 
glass of wine is presented to me, even 
' ^fehough by accident this idea should occur 
after the appearance of the latter object ? 
But wltaft is there in this whole matter to 
cause such strong conception except 
only a present object and a customary 
transition to the idea* gf another object, 
which we have been accustomed to con- 
join with the former ? Thi:^ wliole 
ojpei'ation of the mind in, m^u:r conclu- 
sions , concerning '.fact and 

existence ; and it find 

some analogies iby ‘ tvhichl - 
explained. The transition from a ff^ent 
objoi^, does in aH cases give'stf^ngth^^ 
solidity 'to. the related idea. e 
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OF PROBABILITl 




Tiig'her degree of belief or assent to that 
in which we disco vei" the superiority,. 
If a die were marked with one tig'ure^or 
iiiiniber of spots on lour sides, and with 
another iig'iire or number of spots on the 
two remaining sides, it would be more 
probable that the former would turn up 
than the latter ; though, if it had a thou- 
sand sides marked in the same manner, 
and only one side different, the proba- 
bility would be much higher, and our 


Though there be no such thing* as chance ^ 
in the world, our ignorance of the feau 
cause of any event has the same influence 
on the understanding, and begets a like 
species of belief or opinion. 

There is certainly a probability wliicli 
arises from a superiority of chances on 
any side ; and accoTcftiig as this superiority 
increases, and*- surpasses the' opposite 
chances, thor probability receives a ^pro- 
portionable increase, and begets still a,, 

y.....*,,. . .ji**'?.,;. •. ■- ■ , • • • • , ■ 

^ M& L<H.'ko divides all ars'iinients- Iiito, deaionstTative atid probable. In Uiis view, ^yc must isriy that t 
is only probable all men must die, or . tbat the 'suti .will rise toi-mom.ny. intt to comorni our uyjs.pt. >'4 e 
more common use, we ought to ^gumeiits into deinonstrarmn.^, p^oo;s, and p-oimbtUties ; l>y 

such ai'gumcnte from expciioftce as leave no room for aoubt or oppostiion. 


Here, then, is a kind of pre-established 
harmony between the course of nature 
and the succession of our ideas ; and, 
though the powers and forces by which 
the former is governed be wholly unknown 
to us, yet our thoughts and conceptions 


have still, we find, gone on in the same 


train with the other works of nature. 
Custom is that principle by which this 
correspondence has been effected, so 
necessary to the subsistence of our species 
and the regulation of our conduct in 
every circumstance and occurrence of 
Iiumaii life. Had not the presence of an 
object instantly excited the idea of those 
objects commonly conjoined with it, all 
our knowledge must have been limited' to 
the narrow sphere of our memory and 
senses, and we should never have been 
able to adjust means to ends, or employ 
our natural powers either to the pro"^- 
ducing of good or avoiding of evil. 
Those who delig'ht in the discovery and 
contemplation of final causes have here 
ample subject to emplo}'* their wonder 
and admiration. 

I shall add, for a further conlirmation 
of the foreg'oing* theory, that as this 
operation of the mind, by which we infer 


like effects from like causes and vice versa, 
is so essential to the subsistence of all 
human creatures, it is not probable 
it could be trusted to the fallacious ded 
tions of our reason, which is slow in 
operations ; appears not in any 
du,rlng* the first years of infimey ; 
best is, in every age and period of human 
life, extremely liable to error and mistake. 
It is more conformable to the ordlnary 
wisdom of nature to secure so necessary 
an act of the mind by some instinct or 
mechanical tendenew, which may be infal- 
lible in its operations, may discover itself 
at the first appearance of life and thought, 
and may be independent of all the laboured 
deductions ■ of the understanding. As 
nature has taught us the use of our 
limbs without giving us the knowledge 
of the muscles and nerves by which they 
are actuated, so has slie implanted in us 
an instinct which carries forward the 
thought in a correspondent course to that 
which she has established among external 
objects, though \ve are ignorant of those 
powers and forces on which this regular 
course and succession of objects totally 
depends. 
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belief or expectation of the event more 
steady and secure. This process of the 
thought or reasoning may seem trivial 
and obvious ; but to those who consider 
it more narrowly it ma}^ j^erhaps, afford 
matter for curious speculation. 

It seems evident that when the mind 
looks forward to discover the event, which 
may result from the throw of such a die, 
it considers the turning up of each par- 
ticular side as alike probable ; and this is 
the very nature of chance — to render all 
1 he particular events comprehended in it 
entirely equal. But finding a greater 
number of sides concur in the one event 
than in the other, the mind is carried 
more frequently to that event, and meets 
it oftencr, in revolving the various possi- 
bilities or chances on which the ultimate 
re.^ult depends. This concurrence of 
several views in one particular event 
begets immediately, by an inexplicable 
contrivance of nature, the sentiment of 
belief, and gives that event the advantage 
over its antagonist which is supported 
-by a smaller number of views and recurs 
dess frequently to the mind. If we allow 
that belief is nothing but a firmer and 
stronger conception of an object than 
what attends the mere fictions of the 
imagination, this operation may perhaps 
in some measure be accounted for. The 
concurrence of these several views or 
glimpses imprints the idea more strongly 
on the imagination ; ^ives it superior 
force and vigour : renders its influence 
on the passions affections more 

sensible ; and, in a word, begets that 
reliance or security wfficb constitutes the 
nature of belief and opiiMon. 

The case is the same with the proba- 
bility of causes as with that of chance. 
There are some causes which are entirely 
uniform and constant in producing' a 
particular- effect, and no instance ha«^^ 
ever yet been found of any failure qi' 
irregularity in their operation. Fire has • 
always burned, and water sulfocated 
every human creature. The production 
of motion by impulse and gravity is an 
universal law, which has hitherto admitted 
of no , exception. But there are other 
causes which have been found more 
irregular and uncertain ; nor has rhubarb 
always proved a purge, or opium a 
to everyone who has taken these 
medicines. It is true, when any cause 
fails of producing its usual effect, philo- 
sophers ascribe this not to any irregularity 
in nature, but suppose that some secret 


causes in the particular structure of parts 
have prevented the operation. Our 
reasonings, however, and conclusions 
concerning the event are the same as if 
this principle had no place. Being deter- 
mined by custom to transfer the past to 
the future, in all our inferences where tiie 
past has been entirely regular and 
uniform we expect the event with the 
greatest assurance, and leave no room 
for any contrary supposition. But where 
different effects have been found to follow 
from causes which are to appearance 
exactly similar, all these various effects 
must occur to the mind in transferring 
the past to the future, and enter into our 
consideration when we determine the prob- 
ability of the event. Though we give 
the preference to that which has been 
found most usual, and believe that this 
effect will exist, we must not overlook 
the other effects, but must assign to eadi 
of them a particular weight and authority 
in proportion as we have found it to be 
more or less frequent. It is more prob- 
able, in almost every country in Europe, 
that there will be frost some time in 
January than that the weather will con- 
tinue open throughout the whole month, 
though this probability varies according 
to the different climates, and approaches 
to a certainty in the more northern king- 
doms. Here then it seems evident that 
when we transfer the past to the future, 
in order to determine the effect which 
will result from any cause, we transfer all 
the different events in the same propor- 
tion as they have appeared in the past, 
and conceive one to have existed a 
hundred times, for instance, another ten 
times, and another once. As a great 
number of views do here concur in one 
event, they fortify and confirm it to the 
imagination, beget that sentiment which 
,.we call beliefs and give its object the 
preference above the contrary event, which 
is not ^supported by an equal number of 
experiments, and recurs not so frequently 
to the thought in transfen*ing the past to 
the future. Let anyone try to account 
for this operation ot'the mind upon any 
of the received syste'ifis of philosophy, 
and he will be sensible 'M- the difficulty. 
For my part, I shall think it sufficient If 
the present hints excite the ^turiosity of 
philosophers, and make them sensible how 
defective all common theories ^re in 
treating of such curious and such sublime 
subjects. 
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steps which lead to the conclusion much 
fewer than in the sciences which treat of 
quantity and niunber. In reality, there 
is scarcely a proposition in Euclid so 
simple as not to consist of more parts 
than are to be found in any moral reason- 
ing which runs not into chimera and 
conceit. Where we trace the principles 
of the human mind through a few steps, 
we may be ■«/ery well satisfied with our 
progress, considering how soon nature 
throws a bar to all our inquiries concerning 
causes and reduces us to an acknow- 
ledgment of our ignorance. The chief 
obstacle, therefore, to our improvement 
in the moral or metaphysical sciences is 
the obscurity of the ideas and ambiguity 
of llie terms. The principal difficulty in 
the mathematics is the length of infer-? 
ences and compass of requis^ 

to the forming of any coKfflsipn..’ ■ Add, 
perhaps, our progress in natural philo- 
sophy is chiefly retarded .by the want of 
proper experiments and phenomena, which 
are often discovered by chance, and 
cannot always be found when requisite 
even by the most diligent and prudent 
inquiry* As maa a l p ^i|ky> phv seems 
hitherto to hav^l 

ment than either geometry or physS, 
we may conclude that, if there be any 
difference in this respect among these 
.sciences, the difficulties which obstxaict 
the progress of the former require 
superior c're and capacity to be sur- 
mounted* 

There are no ideas which occur in 
metaphysics more obscure and uncertain 
than those of fewer ^ force, energy^ or 
necessary connection^ of which it is every 
moment necessary for us to treat in all 
our disquisitions. We shall, ihei'eibre, 
endeavour in this section to fix, if pos- 
sible, the precise meaning of these terms^ 
and thereby remove some part of that 
obscurity which is so much complained 
of in this species of philosophy.. 

It seems a proposition which will not 
adniit of much dispute, that all our ideas 
are nothing but copies of our impressions, 


The great advantageof the mathematical 
sciences above the moral consists in this, 
tliat the ideas of the former, being 
sensible, are always clear and determinate, 
the smallest distinction between them is 
immediately perceptible, and the same 
terms are still expressive of the same 
ideas, without ambiguity or variation. 
An oval is never mistaken for a circle, 
nor an hyperbola for an 'ellipsis. The 
isosceles and scalenum are distinguished 
by boundaries more exact than vice and 
virtue, right and wrong. If any term be 
defined in gcometr}'-, the mind readily of 
itself substitutes on all occasions the 
definition for the term defined. Or even 
when no definition is employed, the object 
itself may be presented to the senses, and 
by that means be steadily and clearty 
apprehended. But the finer sentiments 
of the mind, the operations of the under- 
standing, the various agitations of the 
passions, though really in themselves 
distinct, easily escape us, when surveyed 
by reflection ; nor is it in our power to i 
recall the original object as often as we 
have occasion to contemplate it. Ambi- 
guity, by this means, is gradually intro- 
duced into our reasonings ; similar 
objects are readily taken to be the same, , 
and the conclusion becomes at last very 
wide of the premises. 

One may safely, however, affirm that, if 
we consider these sciences in a proper 
light, their advantages and disadvantaged 
nearly compensate each other, and reduce 
both of them to a state of equality. If 
the mind, with greatest' facility, retains 
the ideas of geometry clear and deter- 
minate, it must carry on a much longer 
and more intricate chain of reasoning, 
and compare - ideas much wider of each 
^ other, in order to reach the abstruser 
of. science. And if moral 
ideas are apt, wi|.hout extreme ’ care, to 
fc^ll into obscurity and confusion, the 
inferehfcfs are always much shorter in 
these" disquisitions, and the intermediate 
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or, m other words, that it is impossible 
for us to tkinh of anything* which we have 
not antecedently felt either .by our external 
or internal senses. I have endeavoured 
to explain and prove this proposition, and 
have expressed my hopes that, by a 
pi'oper application of it, men may reach 
a greater clearness and precision in 
philosophical reasonings than what they 
have hitherto been able to attain. Com- 
plCxX ideas may, perhaps, be well known 
by definition, which is nothing but an 
enumeration of those parts or simple 
ideas that compose them. But when we 
have pushed up definitions to the most 
simple ideas, and find still some ambi- 
guity and obscurity, what resource are 
we then possessed of? By what inven- 
. tion can we throw light upon these ideas, 

, and render them altogether precise and 
|;;; determinate to our intellectual view ? 

Produce the impressions or original senti- 
■; ' ments from which the ideas are copied. 

These impressions are all strong and 
^sensible. They admit not of ambiguity. 

,;dre not only placed in a full light 
^Pl^fhselves. but may throw light on their 
^Correspondent ideas which He in obscurity. 

,by til, if ^^ans we may, perhaps, 
^Rftaid.^fi,.*no^^iicroscope or species of 
Sbptics,''^ which in thC' moral sciences the 
: most minute and most simple ideas may 
/ be so cidarged as to fall readily under our 

K apprehension, and be equally known with 
the grossest and most sensible ideas that 
y can be the object of our inquiry. 

1,^ V, . .To ,be,.ful^f^|piiquam|:ed, therefore, with 
idCsf of |)«iver,#ip',lte#essary connec- 
I tioh, let us examine its’mfpression ; and, 

, ia order to find the impression with 
■ ■ . greater certainty, let us search for it in 
’‘''‘all the sources from which it may possibly 
' be derived. 

'' |v When we look about us towards exte.rind 
objects, and consider the operation of 
causes,- we are never able in a single 
instance to discover any power or neces-^ 
sary conned ion ; any quality which binds 
the effect to the cause, and renders the one 
■ ;an infallible consequence of the other. 
••'We only find that the one does actually, 
iin fact, follow the other, I'he impulse 
of one billiard-ball is attended with 
motion in the second. This is the whole 
' ' ' outward senses. The 

■ ’ mmd feels no sentiment or inward impres- 
sion from this succession of objects. Con- 
p:;|S'e^.aentIy there is not in any single par- 


ticular instance of cause and efiect any- 
thing which can suggest the idea of power 
or necessary connection. 

From the first appearance of an object, 
we never can conjecture what effect will 
result from it. But were the power or 
energy of any cause discoverable by the 
mind, we could foresee the effect, even 
without experience, and might at first 
pronounce with certainty concerning it 
by mere dint of thought and reasoning. 

In I'eality, there is no part of matter 
that does ever by its sensible qualities 
discover any power or energy, or give us 
ground to imagine that it could produce 
anything, or be follow^ed by any other 
object which we could denominate its 
effect. Solidity, extension, motion — these 
qualities are all complete in themselves, 
and never point out any other event which 
may result from them. The scenes of 
the universe are continually shifting, and 
one object follows another in an uninter- 
rupted succession ; but the powder or force 
which actuates the whole machine is 
entirely concealed .from us, and never 
discovers itself in any of the sensible 
qualities of body. We know that, in 
fact, heat is a constant attendant of 
flame ; but what is the connection between 
them we have no room so much as to 
conjecture or imagine. It is impossible, 
therefore, that the idea of power can be 
derived from the contemplation of bodies 
in single instances of their operation, 
because no bodies ever discover any 
power which can be the original of this 
idea.* 

Since, therefore, external objects, as 
they appear to the senses, give us no 
idea of power or necessai'y connection by 
their operation in particular instances, 
let us see whether this idea be derived 
from reflection on the operations of our 
€wn minds, and be copied from any 
internal impression. It may be said that 
we aiSe every moment conscious of internal 
power, while we feel that by the simple 
command of out will we. can move the 
organs of our body^or direct the faculties 
of our mind. An act of volition produces 
motion in our limbs, or raises a new idea 
in our imagination. This influence of the 


* Mr. Locke, in. Hs diaotef .f*Of Fowerf’’ says that, 
finding' /rpm experience lliai: ‘ there s&evera! ne'iv 
productions in matter, and concluding that there must 
somewhere be a power capable of producing them, we 
arrive at last by this reasoning at rhe idea of power. 
Hut' ^lO reasoning can ever gTVc us a new, 
simple idea, as this philosopher lnTn.sc\f confcs.^15^ 
Xhxs, fib,erefore, can never be the ox-lgin of that idwu 
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will we know by consciousness. Hence 
we acquire the idea of power or energy, 
and are certain that we ourselves and all 
other intelligent beings are possessed of 
power. This idea, then, is an idea of 
rejection, since it arises from reflecting 
on the operations of our own mind and 
on the command which is exercised by 
will both over the organs of the body and 
faculties of the soul. 

We shall proceed to examine this pre- 
tension, and first with regard to the 
influence of volition over the organs of 
the body. This influence, we may observe, 
is a fact which, like all other natural 
events, can be known only by experience, 
and can never be foreseen from any 
apparent energy or power in tlie cause 
which connects it with the effect, and 
renders the one an infallible consequence 
of the other. The motion of our body 
follows upon the command of our will. 
Of this we are every moment conscious. 
But the means by which this is effected, 
the energy by which the will performs so 
extraordinary an operation — of this we 
are so far from being immediately con- 
scious that it must for ever escape our 
most diligent inquiry. 

For, firsts is there any principle in all 
nature more mysterious than the union of 
soul with body, by which a supposed 
spiritual substance acquires such an influ- 
ence over a material one that the most 
refined thought is able to actuate the 
grossest matter? Were we empowered 
by a secret wish to remove mountains or 
control the planets in their orbit, this 
extensive authority would not be more 
extraordinary nor more beyond our com- 
prehension. But if by consciousness we 
perceived any power or energy in the 
will, we must know this power ; we must 
know Its connection with the effect ; we 
must know the secret union of soul and 
body, and the nature of both these sub- 
stances by which the one is able to 
operate in so many instanced upon the 
other. 

Secondly, we are hbf able to move all 
tile organs of the body with , a like 
authority, thougli we cannot assign any 
reason besides' experience for so remark- 
able a dj^rence between one and the 
other. Why has the will an influence 

over the tongue and fingers,^ not over the 

I ft ,1 1 


, heart and liver ? This question would^ 
' ncv|ir,^|Tibarrass us were we conscious of 


an the former case, not in the 


ih We 'should then perceive, inde- 

^'',4 

'a f.:. 


pendent of experience, why the authority 
of will over the organs of the body is 
circumscribed within such particular 
limits. Being in that case fully acquainted 
with the power or force by which it 
operates, we should also know why its 
influence reaches precisely to such 
boundaries and no farther. 

A man suddenly struck with palsy in 
the leg or arm, or who had newly "lost 
those members, frequently endeavours at 
first to move them and employ them in 
their usual offices. Here he is as much 
conscious of power to command such 
limbs as a man in perfect health is con- 
scious of power to actuate any member 
which remains in its natural state and 
condition. But consciousness never 
deceives. Consequently, neither in the 
one case nor in the other are we ever 
conscious of any power. We learn the 
influence of our will from experience 
alone. And experience only teaches, us 
how one event constantly follows another, 
without instructing us in the secret con- 
nection which binds tliem together and 
renders them inseparable. 

Thirdly, we learn from anatomy that" * 
the immediate object of power in volun- 
tary motion is not the member itself 
which is moved, but certain muscles and 
nerves and animal spirits, and, perhaps, 
something still more minute and more 
unknown, through which the motion is 
successively propagated ere it reach the 
member itself whose motion is the imme- 
diate object of volition. Can there be a 
more certain proof that the power by 
which this whple i^peration is performed, 
so far from being directly and fully known 
by an inward sentiment or consciousness, 
is to the last degree mysterious and unin- 
tisdUgible ? Here the mind wills a certain 
event. Immediately another event, un- 
known to ourselves and totally different 
from the one intended, is produced. This 
event produces another, equally unknown, 
till at last, through a long succession, the 
desired event is px'oduced. But if the 
original power were felt, it must be 
known. Were it known, its effect also 
must be known, since all power is rela- 
tive to its effect. And vice versa, if the 
effect be not kxiown the power cannot be 
known nor felt. How, indeed, can we 
be conscious of a power to move our 
limbs when we have no such power, but 
only that to move certain animal spirits, 
which, though they produce at last the 
motion of our limbs, yet operate in such 
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a manner as is wholly beyond , our com- 
prehension ? 

We may, therefore, conclude from the 
whole, I hope without any temerity, 
though with assurance, that our idea of 
power is not copied from any sentiment 
or consciousness of power within our- 
selves, when we give rise to animal 
motion or apply our limbs to their proper 
use and office. That their motion follows 
the command of the will is a matter of 
common experience, like other natural 
events. But the power or energy by 
which this is effected, like that in other 
natural events, is unknown and incon- 
ceivable.^ 

Shall we, then, assert that we are con- 
scious of a power or energy in our own 
minds, when, by an act or command of 
our will, we raise up a new idea, fix the 
mind to the contemplation of it, turn 
it on all sides, and at last dismiss it 
for some other idea when we think that 
we have surveyed it with sufficient accu- 
racy ? I believe the same arguments will 
prove that even this command of the will 
gives us no real idea of force or energy. 

Firsty it must be allowed that when we 
know a power we know that very circum- 
stance in the cause by which it is enabled 
to produce the effect, for these are sup- 
posed to be synonymous. We must, there- 
fore, know both the cause and effect, and 
the relation b^ween them. But do we 
pretend to be aCs|uainted with the nature 
of the human soul and the nature of an 
idea, or the aptitude of the one to produce 
the other ? This fs a real creation, a 
production of somc#iim<g out of nothing, 
which implies a power so. great that it 
may seem at first sight beyond the reach 
of any being less than infinite. At least, 
it must be owned that such a power k not 

^ It maybe pretended that, the resistance which^ we 
meet with in bodies obliging: us frequently to exert bur 
force and call up all our power, this gives us the idea of 
force and power. It is this nisus^ or strong^ endeavour, 
of which we are conscious, that is the original impres- 
sion from which this idea is copied. But, first, we 
attribute power to a vast number of objects where we 
irever can suppose this resistance^ or exertion of force 
to take place ; to the Supreme Being, who never meets 
with any resistance ; to the mind in its command over 
its ideas and limbs, in common thinking and motion, 
where the effect follows immediately' upon the will 
without any exertion ^ or summing up of force j to 
inanimate matter, which is not capable of this senti- 
ment. Secondly, this sentiment of an endeavour to 
overcome resistance has no known connection with 
any event. What follows it we know by experience, 
but could not know it a priori. It must, however, be 
confessed that the animal nisus, which we experience, , 
though it can afford no accurate, precise idea of power, 
enters very much into that vulgar, inaccurate idea 
which is formed of it. 


felt, nor known, nor even conceivable by 
the mind. We only feel the event — 
namely, the existence of an idea, conse- 
quent to a command of the wilL But the 
manner in which this operation is per- 
formed, the power by wfiiich it is pro- 
duced, is entirely beyond our compre- 
hension. 

Secondly y the command of the mind 
over itself is limited, as well as its com- 
mand over the body ; and these limits are 
not known by reason, or any acquaintance 
with the nature of cause and effect, but 
only by experience and observation, as in 
all other natural events and in the opera- 
tion of external objects. Our authority 
over our sentiments and passions is much 
weaker than that over our ideas ; and 
even the latter authority is circumscribed 
within very narrow boundaries. Will 
anyone pretend to assign the ultimate 
reason of these boundaries, or show why 
the power is deficient in one case, not in 
another? 

Thirdlyy this self-command is very 
different at different times. A man in 
health possesses more of it than one 
languishing with sickness. W'e are more 
master of our thoughts in the morning than 
ill the evening ; fasting than after a full 
meal. Can we give any reason for these 
variations except experience? Where, 
then, is the power of which we pretend to 
be conscious ? Is there not here, either 
in a spiritual or material substance, or 
both, some secret mechanism or structure 
of parts upon which the effect depends, 
and which, being entirely unknown to us, 
renders the power or enex'gy of the will 
equally unknown and incomprehensible ? 

Volition is surely an act of the mind 
with which we are sufficiently acquainted. 
Reflect upon it. Consider it on all sides. 
Do you find anything in it like this 
creative power by which it raises from 
, nothing a new idea, and, with a kind of 
Jiat\ imitates the omnipotence of its 
Maker--«-if I may be allowed so to speak 
— who called forth into existence all the , 
various scenes- of nature ? So far from 
being conscious o^;!this energy in the will, 
it requires as certain experience as that 
of which we are possessed to convince us 
that such extraordinary. ^ects do ever 
result from a simple act of^lition. 

The generality of mankind never find 
any difficulty in accounting for the more 
common and familiar operations of nature 
T-such as the descent of heavy bodies, 
the growth of plants, the generation of 
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animalsj or the nourishment of bodies by 
food ; but suppose that in all these cases 
they perceive the very force or energy of 
the cause by which it is connected with 
its effect, and is for ever infallible in its 
operation. They acquire by long habit 
such a turn of mind that upon the appear- 
ance of the cause they immediately expect 
with assurance its usual attendant, and 
hardly conceive it possible that any other 
event could result from it. It is only on 
the discovery of extraordinai*}^ phenomena, 
such as earthquakes, pestilence, and pro- 
digies of any kind, that they find them- 
selves at a loss to assign a proper cause, 
and to explain the manner in which the 
effect is produced by it. It is usual for 
men in such difficulties to have recourse 
to some invisible intelligent principle^ as 
the immediate cause of that event which 
surprises them, and which, they think, 
cannot be accounted for from the common 
powers of nature. But philosophers, who 
carry their scrutiny a little farther, imme- 
diately perceive that, even in the most 
familiar events, the energy of the cause is 
as unintelligible as in the most unusual, 
and that we only learn by experience the 
frequent conjunction of objects, without 
being ever able to comprehend anything 
like connection between them. Here, 
then, many philosophers think themselves i 
obliged by reason to have recourse on all i 
occasions to the same principle, which 
the vulgar never appeal to but in cases 
that appear miraculous and supernatural. I 
They acknowledge mind and intelligence 
to be, not only the ultimate and original 
cause of all things, but the immediate and 
sole cause of every event which appears ■ 
in nature. They pretend that those 
objects which are commonly denominated 
causes are in reality nothing but occasions^ 
and that the true and direct principle of 
every effect is not any power or force in 
nature, but a volition of the Supreme 
Being, who wills that such particiitar 
objects should for ever be conjoined with 
each other. Instead of saving that one 
billiard-ball moves atmtiter by a force 
which it has derived from the author of 
, nature, it is the t)eity himself, they, say, 
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pliers advancing still in their inquiries 
discover that, as we are totally ignorant 
of the power on which depends the mutual 
operatidn of bodies, we are. no less Ignorant 
of that power on which depends the opera- 
tion of mind on body, or of body on mind ; 
nor are we able, either from our senses or 
consciousness, to assign the ultimate prin- 
ciple in one case more than in the other. 
The same ignorance, therefore, reduces 
them to the same conclusion. They assert 
that the Deity is the immediate cause of 
the union between soul and body ; and 
that they are not the organs of sense, 
which, being agitated by external objects, 
produce sensations in the mind ; but that 
it is a particular volition of our omnipotent 
Maker, which excites such a sensation in 
consequence of such a motion in the organ. 
In like manner, it is not any energy in 
the wall that produces local motion in our 
members. It is God himself who is 
pleased to second our will, in itself 
impotent, and to command that motion 
which we erroneously attribute to our 
own power and efficacy. Nor do philo- 
sophers stop at this conclusion. They 
sometimes extend the same inference to 
the mind itself in its internal operations. 
Our mental vision or conception of ideas 
is nothing but a revelation made to us, by 
our Maker. When we voluntarily turn 
our thoughts to any object, and raise up 
its image in the fancy, it is not the will 
which creates that idea. 1 1 is the universal 
Creator who discovers it to the mind and 
renders it present to us. 

Thus, according to these philosophers. 


everything* is of God. Not content 
with the princime'that nothing exists but 


■■ ^ who, by a pariicular volition, moves the 
'.second ba]i,¥ Being determined to this 


eration b 3 !^the impulse of the first bMl 


^uence of those general laws 
las laid down to himself in the 
it of ih cun iverse. But philoso- 


with the princi|fre'that nothing exists but 
by his will, that nothing possesses any 
power but by his concession, they rol3 
nature and all created beings of every 
power in order to render their dependence 
on the Deity still more sensible and imme- 
diate. They consider not that by this 
theory they diminish, instead of magnify- 
ing, the grandeur of those attributes 
which they affect so much to celebrate. 
It argues surely more power in the Deity 
to delegate a certain degree . of povrer to 
inferior creatures than to produce every- 
thing by his own immediate volition. It 
argues more wisdom to contrive at first 
the fabric of the world with such perfect 
foresight that of itself, and by its proper 
operation, it may serve all the purposes 
of providence, than if the great Creator 
were obliged every moment to adjust 
its parts, and animate by his breath 
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al! the wheels of that stupendous 
machine. 

But if we would have a more philoso- 
phical confutation of this theory, perhaps 
the two following" reflections may suffice. 
First, it seems to me that this theory 
of the universal energy and operation of 
the Supreme Being is too bold ever to 
carry conviction with it to a man suffi- 
ciently apprised of the weakness of human 
reason and the narrow limits to which it 
is confined in ail its operations. Thoug'h 
the chain of arguments which conduct to 
it were ever so logical, there must arise 
a strong suspicion, if not an absolute 
assurance, that it has carried us quite 
beyond the re^ich of our faculties, when it 
leads to conclusions so extraordinary, and 
so remote from common life and expe- 
rience, We are got into fairyland long 
ere we have reached the last steps of our 
theory ; and we have no reason to 
trust our common methods of argument, 
or to think that our usual analogies and 
probabilities have any authority. Our 
line is too short to fathom such immense 
pPrahysse^. • And, however we may flatter 
ourselves that we are guided in every step 
which we take by a kind of verisimilitude 
and experience, we may be assured that 
this fancied experience has no authority 
when we thus apply it to subjects that lie 
entirely out of the sphere of experience. 
But on this we shall have occasion to 
touch afterwards.* 

Ssconlfyf I cannot perceive any force in 
the arguments on Avhich this theory is 
founded. We are ignorant, it is true, of 
the manner in which bodies operate on 
each other. Their force or energy is 
entirely incomprehensible. But are we 
not equally ignorant of the manner or 
force by which a mind, even the supreme 
.. mind, operates either on itself or on body? 
Whence, I beseech you, do we acquire 
any idea of it ? We have no sentiment or 
consciousness of this power in ourselves. 
We have no idea of the Supreme Being 
but what wo learn from reflection on our 
own faculties. Were our ignorance, 
therefore, a good reason for rejecting 
anything, we should be led into. that prin- 
ciple of denying all energy in the Supreme 
Being as much as In the grossest matter. 
We surely comprehend as little the opera-, 
tions of one as of the other. Is it more.' 
difficult to conceive that motion may 
arise from impulse than that it may arise 

„ ‘ ^ SectiojaXIL • - - . 
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from volition ? All we know is our pro^ 
found ignorance in both cases/ 

Part II. 

But to hasten to a conclusion of this 
argument, which is already draw'n out to 
too great a length. We have sought .iii 
vain for an idea of power or necessary 
connection in all the sources from which 
we could suppose it to be derived. It 
appears that, in single instances of the 
operation of bodies, we never can, by our 
utmost scrutiny, discover anything but 
one event following another, without being 
able to comprehend any force or power by 
which the cause operates, or any connec- 
tion' between it and its supposed effect. 
The same difficulty occurs in contemplat- 
ing the operations of mind on body — 
where we observe the motion of the latter 
to follow upon the volition of the former, 
but are not able to observe or conceive" 
the tie which binds together the motion 
and volition, or the energy by which the 
mind produces this effect. The authority 
of the will over its own faculties and ideas 
is not a whit more comprehensible. So 
that, upon the whole, there appears not 
throughout all nature any one instance of 
connection which is conceivable by us. 
All events seem entirely loose and separate. 
One event follows another, but we never 
can observe any tie between them. They 
seem conjoined, but never connected. And 
as we can have no idea of anything which 
never appeared to our outward sense or 

^ s I need not exarnine at the -wts ineriim which 

IS so much talked of in the new philosoph;^, and which 
is ascribed to matter. We find by experience that a 
body at rest or in motion continues for ever in its 
present state till put from it by some new cause ; and 
that a body impelled takes as much motion from the 
impelling’ body as_ it acquires itself. These are facts. 
When \ve call this a ms ineriics we only mark these 
facts, without pretending to have any idea of the inert 
power, in the same manner as when we talk of gravity 
we tftead certain effects without comprehending lluit 
active p(iwer.- It was never the meaning of Sir Isaac 
Newton to rohlecond causes of all force or energ-y, 
though some of his followers have endeavoured lo 
establish that theory ttipon his authority. On the con- • 
trary, that great plulosf»f4i:erJiad recour.w to an ethereal 
active fluid to tpplain his univer^l attraction ; tlaough 
he was so cautious and modest ^ to allow that it was 
a mem hypotiiesis, not to be insisted on without more 
‘experiments, I must confess thp.t ^ 'flometliihg 
in tihe fate of opinions a Utt|^ Miplferslitmry. Des- 
cartes insinuated that docfa-InO of umversal and 
^ sole efficacy of the Deity witihbut insisfeing'‘on it. Male- 
branche and other Cartesians made it fodadation of 

all their 'philosopiiy. It had, however*, no aSi|ferity in 
England, Locke, ^ Clarke, and Cudworth so 

.much as take. notice of it, but suppo.se all along that 
.matter ■ has ‘ -a real 'though' suhordiuate ' and ''''derived,'; ' 
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inward sentiment, the necessary conclu- 
sion seems to be that we have no idea of 
connection or power at ail, and that these 
words are absolutely without any mean- 
ing, when employed either in philosophical 
reasonings or common life. 

But there still remains one method of 
avoiding- this conclusion, and one source 
wdiich we have not yet examined. When 
any natural object or event is presented it 
is impossible for us by any sagacity or 
penetration to discover, or even conjecture, 
without experience, what event will result 
from it^ or to carry our foresight beyond 
that object which is immediately present 
to the memory and senses. Even after 
one instance or experiment, where we 
have observed a particular event to follow 
upon another we are not entitled to form 
a general rule, or foretell what will happen 
in like cases ; it being justly esteemed an 
unpardonable temerity to judge of the 
whole course of nature from one single 
experiment, however accurate or certain. 
But wdien one particular species of event 
has always, in all instances, been con- 
joined with another we make no longer 
any scruple of foretelling one upon the 
appearance of the other, and of employing 
that reasoning which can alone assure us 
of any matter of fact or existence. We 
then call the one object catise^ the other 
effect We suppose that there is some 
connection between them ; some power in 
the one by which it infallibly produces the 
other and operates with the greatest 
certainty and strongest necessity. 

It appears, then, that this idea of a 
necessary connection among events arises 
from a number of similar instances wdiich 
occur of the constant conjunction of these 
events ; nor can that idea ever be sug- 
gested by any one of these instances, sur- 
veyed in all possible lights and positions. 
But there is nothing in a number of 
instances different from every single 
instance which is supposed to be exactly 
similar, except only that after a repetition 
of similar instances the mind is, carried by 
habit upon the appearance of one event to 
expect its usual attendant, and to believe 
that it will exists This connection, there- 
fore, which ^%e feel in the mind, this 
customary transition of the irriagination 
from one object to its usual attendant, is 
the sentiment or impression from which 
idea of power or necessary 
' Nothing fartlier is/Th'the 

tase. Contemplate the subject on all 
%5:des ; yoii will never find any other origin 


of that idea. This is the sole difference 
between one instance, from which we can 
never receive the idea of 'Connection, and 
a number of similar instances by which it 
is suggested. The first time a" man saw 
the communication of motion by impulse, 
as by the shock of two billiard-balls, he 
could not pronounce that the one event 
was connected^ but only that it was coii” 
joined with the other. After he has 
observed several instances of this nature 
he then pronounces them to be co7incctcd. 
What alteration has happened to give 
rise to this new idea of connection ? 
Nothing but that he now feels these 
events to be comiecied in his imagination, 
and can readily foretell the existence of 
one from the appearance of the other. 
When we say, therefore, that one object 
is connected with another we mean only 
that they have acquired a connection in 
our thought and give rise to this inference, 
by which they become proofs of each 
other’s existence — a conclusion which is 
somewhat extraordinary, but which seems 
founded on sufficient evidence. Nor will 
its evidence be weakened by any general 
diffidence of the understanding or scep- 
tical suspicion concerning every conclu- 
sion which is new and extraerdinary. No 
I conclusions can be more agreeable to 
; scepticism than such as make discoveries 
concerning the weakness and narrow 
limits of human reason and capacity. 

And what stronger instance can be 
produced of the surprising ignorance and 
weakness of the understanding than the 
present? For, surely, if there be any 
I relation among objects which it imports 
I to us to know perfectly, it is that of cause 
I and effect. On this are founded all our 
reasonings concerning matter of fact or 
existence. By means of it alone we attain 
any assurance concerning objects which 
are removed from the present testimony 
of our memory and senses. The only 
immediate utility of all sciences is to teach 
us how to control and regulate future 
events by their causes. Our thoughts 
and inquiries are, therefore, every moment 
employed about this relation. Yet so 
imperfect are the ideas which we form 
concerning it that it is impossible to give 
any just definition of cause, except what 
is drawn from something extraneous and 
foreign to it. Similar objects are always 
conjoined with similar. Of this we^ have 
experience. Suitably to this experience, 
therefore, we may define a cause to be an 
object followed hy another^ and where all 
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the objects similar to the first are followed 
by objects similar to the second. Or in 
other words, where, if the first object had 
not been, the second never had existed. 
The appearance of a cause always conveys 
the mind by a customary transition to the 
idea of the effect. Of this also we have 
experience. We may, therefore, suitably 
to this experience, form another definition 
of cause, and call it an object followed by 
another, and whose appearance always 
conveys the thought to that other. But 
though both these definitions be drawn 
fx'oni circumstances foreign to the cause, 
we cannot remedy this inconvenience, ’Or 
attain any more perfect definition which 
may point out that circumstance in the 
cause which gives it a connection with its 
effect. We have no idea of this connec- 
tion, nor even any distinct notion what it 
is we desire to know, when we endeavour 
at a conception of it. We say, for 
instance, that the vibration of this string 
is the cause of this particular sound. But 
what do we mean by that affirmation? 
We either mean that this vibration is 
followed by this sound, and that all swtilar 
vibrations have beeoi followed by similar 
sounds; or, that this vibration is followed 
by this somtd, and that upon the appearance 
of one the mind a^iticipates the senses and 
for 7ns iimnediafely an idea of the other. 
We may consider the relation of cause 
and effect in ‘either of these two lights ; 
but beyond these we have no idea of it.* 

^ According- to these s xplications and definitions, the 
idea of poiver is relative as much as that of cause,' and 
both have a reference to an cficct, or some other event 
constantly conjoined with the former. When we 
consider the nnk?iowi circumstance of an object by 
which the degree or quantity of its effect is fixed and 
determined, we call that its power. And accordingly it 
is allowed by all philosophers that the, effect is the 
measure of the power. But if they hai3[ any idea of 
power as it is in_^ itself, wh}’’ could not they measure it 
m itself? The dispute whether the force of a Ijpdy in 
motion, be as its velocity or the square of its velocity ; 
Uils dispute, I say, need not be decided by comparing 
' its effects^ in equal or unequal times, but by a direct 
mensuration and comparison. As to the frequent use 
of the words ^ force, power, energy, etc., which every-, 
where occur in common conversation as well as in 
philosophy, that is no proof that w-e are acquainted in 
any instance with the connecting principle between 
cause and effect, or can account ultimately for the pro- 
duction of one thing to another. These words, as 
common^’' used, have very loose meanings annexed to 
them, and their ideas are very uncertain and confused. 
No animal can put external bodies in motion without 
the sentiment of a fttsus or endeavour; and every 
animal has a sentiment or feeling from the strolte or 
blow of an external object that is in motion. These 
sensations, which arc merely animal, and from w^ch 
we can a jpHori draw no inference, we are apt to 
transfer to inanimate objects, and to suppose that they 


To recapitulate, therefore, the reason- 
ings of this section, every idea is copied 
from some preceding impression or senti- 
ment, and where we cannot find any 
impression we may be certain that there 
is no idea. In all single instances of the 
operation of bodies or minds there is 
nothing that produces any impression, 
nor consequently can suggest any idea of 
power or necessary connection. But when 
many uniform instances appear, and the 
same object is always followed by the same 
event, we then begin to entertain the 
notion of cause and connection. We then 
feel a new sentiment or impression — to 
wit, a customary connection in the 
thought or imagination between one 
object and its usual attendant ; and this 
sentiment is the original of that idea 
which we seek for. For as this idea 
arises from a number of similar instances, 
and not from any single instance, it must 
arise from that circumstance in which the 
number of instances differ from every 
individual instance. But this customary 
connection or transition of the imagina- 
tion is the only circumstance in which 
they differ. In every other particular 
they are alike. The first instance which 
we saw of motion communicated by the 
shock of two billiard-balls (td return to 
this obvious illustration) is exactly similar 
to any instance that ma,y at present occur 
to us ; except only that we could not at 
first ittfer one event from the other, which 
we are enabled to do at present, after so 
long a course of uniform experience. I 
know not whether the I'eader will readily 
apprehend this reasoning. I am afraid 
that, should I multiply words about it, or 
throw it into a greater variety of lights, 
it would only become more obscure and 
intricate. In all abstract reasonings 
there is one point of view, which if we 
can happily hit we shall go farther towards 
illustrating the subject than by all the 
eloquence in the world. This point of 
view \^e should endeavour to reach, and 
reserve the flowers of rhetoric for subjects 
which are more adapted to them. 

have soiwe^ such transfer or 

receive motion. With regard^to energies which are 
exerted without our annexing to them any idea of com- 
municated motion, we consider omir the constant expe- 
rienced conjunction of the events ; and as we feel a 
customary connection between the ideas, we transfer 
that feeling to the objects, as nothing ijs more usual 
than.to apply to external boilies every xaternal sensa- 
tion which they occasion. 
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which keep the antagonists still at a 
distance and hinder them from grappling 
with each other. 

This has been the case in the long- 
disputed question concerning liberty and 
necessity, and to so remarkable a degree 
that, if 1 be not much mistaken, we shall 
find that all mankind, both learned and 
ignorant, have always been of the same 
opinion with regard to this subject, 'and 
that a few intelligible definitions would 
immediately have put an end to the whole 
controversy. I own that this dispute has 
been so much canvassed on all hands, 
and has led philosophers into such a 
labyrinth of obscure sophistry, that it is 
no wonder if a sensible reader indulge 
his ease so far as to turn a deaf ear to 
the proposal of such a question, from ^hich 
he can expect neither instruction nor 
entertainment. But the state of the 
argument here proposed may perhaps 
serve to renew his attention, as it has 
more novelty, promises at least some 
decision of the controversy, and will not 
much disturb his ease by any intricate or 
obscure reasoning. 

I hope, therefore, to make it appear 
that all men have ever agreed in the 
doctrine both of necessity and of liberty, 
according to any reasonable sense which 
can be put on these terms, and that the 
whole controversy has hitherto turned 
merely upon words. We shall begin with 
examining the doctrine of necessity. 

It is universally allowed that matter in 
all its operations is actuated by a neces- 
sary force, and that every natural effect is 
so precisely determined by the energy of 
its cause tliat no other effect in such par- 
ticular circumstances could possibly have 
resulted from it. The degree and direc- 
tion of every motion is by the laws of 
nature prescribed with such exactness that 
a living* creature may as soon arise from 
the shock of two bodies as motion in any 
other degree or direction than what is 
actually produced by it. Would we, there- 
Tore, form a just and precise idea of 


It might reasonably be expected, in ques- 
tions which have been canvassed and dis- 
puted with great eagerness since the first 
origin of science and philosophy, that the 
meaning of all the terms at least should 
have been agreed upon among the dis- 
putants, and our inquiries, in the course 
of two thousand years, been able to pass 
from words to the true and real subject of 
the controversy. For how easy may it 
seem to give exact definitions of the terms 
employed in reasoning, and make these 
definitions, not the mere sound of words, 
the object of future scrutiny and examina- 
tion ? But if we consider the matter more 
^ narrowly we shall be apt to draw a quite 
opposite conclusion. From this circum- 
stance alone — that a controversy has been 
long* kept on foot, and remains still 
undecided — we may presume that there is 
some ambiguity in the expression, and 
that the disputants affix different ideas to 
the terms employed in the controversy. 
For as the faculties of the mind are sup- 
posed to be naturally alike in evei*y indi- 
vidual, otherwise nothing could be more 
fruitless than to reason ordispute together, 
it were impossible, if men affix the same 
ideas to their terms, that tliey could so 
long form different opinions of the same 
subject,^ especially when they communi- 
cate their views, and each party turn them- 
. selves on all sides in search of arguments 
which may give them the victory over 
their antagonists. It is true, if men 
attempt the discussion of questions which 
lie entirely beyond the reach of human 
capacity, such as those concerning* the 
origin of worlds or the economy of the 
; intellectual syst^B or region of spirits, 
„ • they may long beat the air in their fruit- 
le'^s contest?^ aiid never arrive at any 
determinat^conclusion. But if the ques- 
tion regard any subject of common life 
and experience- nothing, one would think,, 
could the dispute so long unde- 

cided butfTsome ambiguous expressions 
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necessity, we must consider whence that 
idea arises when we apply it to the 
operation of bodies. 

It seems evident that, if all the scenes of 
nature were continually shifted in such a 
manner that no two events bore any 
resemblance to each other, ^ but every 
object was entirely new, without any 
siiniiitude to whatever had been seen 
before, we sliould never in that case have 
attained the least idea of necessity, or^of 
a connection among* these objects. We 
might say upon such a supposition that 
one object or event has followed another ; 
not that one was produced by the other. 
The relation of cause and effect must be 
utterly unknown to mankind. Inference 
and reasoning concerning the operations 
of nature would from that moment be 
at an end, and the memory and^ senses 
remain the only canals by which the 
knowledge of any real existence could 
possibly have access to the mind. Our 
idea, therefore, of necessity and causation 
arises entirely from the uniformity observ- 
able- in the operations of nature, where 
similar objects are constantly conjoined 
together, and, the mind is determined by 
custom to infer the one from the appear- 
ance of the other. These two circum- 
stances form the whole of that necessity 
which we ascribe to matter. Beyond the 
constant conjtmcMon of similar objects, 
and tlie consequent inference from one 
. to the other, we have no notion of any 
necessity or conue.ction. 

If it appear, tl'erefore, that all mankind 
have ever allowed, without any doubt or 
hesitation, that tliese two circumstances 
take place in the voluntary actions of men 
and in the operations of mind, it must 
follow that ail mankind have ever agreed 
in the doctrine of necessity, and that they 
have hitherto disputed merely .for., not 
understanding each other. 

As to the first circumstance, the con- 
stant and regular conjunction of similar 
events, we may possibly satisfy ourselves 
by the following considerations. It is 
universally acknowledged that there is 
a great uniformity among the actions of 
men in all nations and ages, and that 
human nature remains still the same in 
its principles and operations. The same 
motives always produce the same actions. 
The same events follow from the same? 
causes. Ambition, avarice, self-love,, 
vanity, friendship, generosity, public 
spirit: these passions, mixed m various 
degrees, and distributed through society, 


have been from the beginning of the 
world, and still are, the source "of all the 
actions and . enterprises which have ever, 
been observed among mankind. Would 
you know the sentiments, inclinations, 
and course of life of the Greeks and 
Romans ? Study well the temper and 
actions of the French and English. You 
cannot be much mistaken in transferring 
to the former most of the observations 
which you have made with regard to the 
latter. Mankind are so much the same 
in all times and places that history informs 
us of nothing new or strange in this par- 
ticular. Its chief use is only to discover 
the constant and universal principles of 
human nature by showing men in all 
varieties of circumstances and situations, 
and furnishing us with materials from 
which we may form our observations 
and become, acquainted with the regular 
springs of human action and behaviour. 
These records of wars, intrigues, factions, 
and revolutions are so many collections of 
experiments by which the politician or 
moral philosopher fixes the principles of 
his science, in the same manner as the 
physician or natural philosopher becomes 
acquainted with the nature of plants, 
minerals, and other external ' objects by 
the experiments which he forms concern- 
ing them. Nor are the earth, water, and 
other elements examined by Aristotle and 
Hippocrates more like to those which at 
present lie under our observation than the 
men described by Polybius and Tacitus 
are to those who now govern the w^orld. 

Should a traveller returning from a far 
country bring us an account of men 
wholty different from any with whom we 
were ,ever acquainted ; men who were 
entirely divested of avarice, ambition, or 
revenge ; who knew no pleasure but friend- 
ship, generosity, and public spirit ; we 
should immediately, from these circum- 
stances, detect the falsehood, and prove 
him a liar, with the same certainty as if 
he had stuffed his narration with stories 
of centaurs and dragons, miracles and 
prodigies. And if we would explode any 
forgery in history we cannot make use of 
a more convincing argument than to 
' prove that the actionSaSOTbed to any 
I person are directly th'e cptirse 

[' of nature, and tha|;|dip'Wnia& 'motives in 
such circumstances could evet^induce him 
hto '.such a conduct ‘ 

■Quintus Curtius is as to fee su&v 

pected when he describes the super- 
‘ natural courage of Alexander, by which 
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lie was hurried on singly to attack multi- i 
tudesj as when he describes his super- 
natural force and activity, by which he 
was able to resist them. So readily 
and universally do we acknowledge 
a uniformity in human motives and 
actions, as well as in the operations of 
body. 

Hence, likewise, the benefit of that 
experience acquired by long life and a 
variet}^ of business and company, in order 
to instruct us in the principles of human 
nature and regulate our future conduct as 
well as speculation. By means of this 
guide we mount up to the knowledge of 
men’s inclinations and motives from their 
actions, expressions, and even gestures, 
and again descend to the interpretation of 
their actions from our knowledge of their 
motives and inclinations. The general 
observations treasured up by a course of 
experience give us the .clue of human 
nature, and teach us to unravel all its 
intricacies. Pretexts and appearances no 
longer deceive us. Public declarations 
pass for the specious colouring of a cause. 
And though virtue and honour be allowed 
their proper weight and authority, that 
perfect disinterestedness, so often pre- 
tended to, is never expected in multitudes 
and parties, seldom in their leaders, and 
scarcely even in individuals of any rank 
k or station. But were there no uniformity 
in human actions, and were every experi- 
ment which we could form of this kind 
irregular and anomalous, it were impos- 
sible to collect any general observations 
concerning mankind ; and no experience, 
however accurately digested by reflection, 
would ever serve to any purpose. Why is 
the aged husbandman more skilful in his 
calling than the young beginner, but 
because there is a certain uniformity in 
the operations of the sun, rain, and earth 
towards the production of vegetables, and 
experience teaches the old practitioner 
the rules by which this operation is 
governed and directed ? 

We must not, however, expect that this 
uniformity of human actions should be 
^ carried to such a length as that all men 

in the same circumstances will always 
act precisely in the same manner, without 
. making any Allowance for the diversity 
: ’’ of characters, pjrejudices, and opinions. 
Such a uniformity in every particular is 
found iji 'no part of nature. On the con- 
•' tfary,^-iwia. observing the variety of con- 
duct iAfP^^ent men, we are enabled to 
' form a greater variety of maxims which 


still suppose a degree of uniformity and 
regularity. 

Are the manners of men difterent in 
different ages and countries ? We learn 
thence the great force of custom and-, 
education, which mould the human mind • 
from its infancy and form it into a 
fixed and established chat'actcr. Is the 
behaviour and conduct of the one sex very 
unlike that of the other ? Is it thence we 
become acquainted with the different 
characters which nature has impressed 
upon the sexes, and which she preserves 
with constancy and regularity ? Are the 
actions of the same person much diver- 
sified in the different periods of his life, 
from infancy to old agC|'? This affords 
room for many general abservations con- 
cerning the gradual change of our senti- 
ments and inclinations, |ind the difterent 
maxims which prevail |in the different 
ages of human creatiAres. Even the 
characters which are peculiar to each 
individual have a uniformity in their 
influence, otherwise mur acquaintance 
with the persons and /our observation of 
their conduct could nejver teach us their 
dispositions, or servi to direct our 
behaviour with regard Ito them, 

I grant it possible tef find some actions 
which seem to have n^ regular connection 
with any known motives, and are excep- 
tions to all the measures of conduct which 
have ever been established for the govern- 
ment of men. But if we would willingly 
know what judgment should be formed of 
such irregular and extraordinary actions, 
we may consider the sentiments com- 
monly entertained with regard to those 
irregular events which appear in the 
course of nature and the operations of 
external objects. All causes are not con- 
joined to their usual effects with like 
uniformity. An artificer who handles 
only dead matter may be disappointed of 
his aim, as well as the politician who 
directs tlie conduct of sensible and intelli- 
gent agents. 

The vulgar, who take things according 
to their first appearance, attribute the 
uncertainty of events to such an un- 
certainty in the causes as makes the 
latter often fail of their usual influence, 
though they meet with no impediment 
in their operation. But philosophers, 
observing that almost in every part of 
nature there is contained a vast variety of 
springs and principles which are hid by 
reason of their minuteness or remoteness, 
find that it is at least possible the 
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conlfarlety of events may not proceed from 
any contingency in the cause, but from 
the secret operation of contrary causes. 
This possibility is converted into certainty 
by farther observation, when they remark 
that upon an exact scrutiny a conti'ariety 
of effects always betrays a contrariety of 
causes, and proceeds from their mutual 
opposition. A peasant can give no better 
I'eason for the stopping of any clock or 
watch than to say that it does not com- 
monly go right ; but an artist easily 
perceives that the same force in the spring 
or pendulum has always the same influ- 
ence on the wheels, but fails of its usual 
effect, perhaps by reason of a g'rain of 
dust, which puts a stop to the whole 
movement From the observation of 
several parallel instances, philosophers 
form a maxim that the connection 
between all causes and effects is equally 
necessary, and that its seeming uncer- 
tainty in some instances proceeds from 
the secret opposition of contrary causes. 

Thus, for instance, in the human body, 
when the usual symptoms of health or 
sickness disappoint our expectation, when 
medicines operate not with their wonted 
powers, when irregular events follow 
■from any particular cause, the philo- 
sopher and physician are not surprised at 
the matter, nor are ever tempted to deny, 
in general, the necessity and uniformity 
of those principli^ by which the animal 
economy is conducted. They know that 
a human body is a mighty complicated 
machine ; that many secret powers lurk 
in it, which are altogether beyond our 
comprehension ; that to us it must often 
appear very uncertain in its operations ; 
and that therefore the irregular events 
which outwardly discover themselves can 
be no proof that the laws of nature are 
not observed with the greatest regularitj^ 
in its internal operations and government. 

The philosopher, if he be consistent, 
must apply the same reasoning to the 
actions and volitions of intelligent agents,, 
The most irregular and unexpected reso- 
lutions of men may frequently be 
accounted for by those who know every 
particular circumstance of their character 
and situation. A person of an obliging 
disposition gives a peevish answer; but 
he has the toothache, or has not dined. 

A stupid fellow discovers an uncommon 
alacrity in his carriage ; but he has met 
with a sudden piece of good fortune. Or 
even when an action, as sometimes 
happens, cannot be particularly accounted 


for, either by the person himself or by 
others, we know, in general, that the 
characters of men are, to a certain 
degree, inconstant and irregular. This is, 
in a manner, the constant character of 
human nature, though it be applicable, 
in a more particular manner, to some 
persons who have no fixed rule for their 
conduct, but proceed in a continued 
course of caprice and inconstancy^ Tlie 
internal principles and motives may 
operate in a uniform manner, notwith- 
standing these seeming irregularities — in 
the same manner as the winds, rain, 
clouds, and other variations of the 
weather are supposed to be governed by 
steady principles, though not easily dis- 
coverable by human sagacity and inquiiw. 

Thus it appears not only that the con- 
junction between motives and voluntary 
actions is as regular and uniform as that 
between the cause and effect in any part 
of nature, but also that this regular con- 
junction has been universally acknow- 
ledged among mankind, and has never 
been the subject of dispute, either in 
philosophy or common life. Now, as it is 
from past experience that we draw all 
inferences concerning* the future, and as 
we conclude that objects will always be 
conjoined together which we find to have 
always been conjoined, it may seem super- 
fluous to prove that this experienced 
uniformity in human actions is a source 
whence we draw mferences concerning 
them. But in order to throw the arg'u- 
ment Into a greater variety of lights we 
shall also insist, though briefly, on this 
latter topic. 

The mutual dependence of men is so 
great in all societies that scarce any 
human action is entirely complete in 
itself, or is performed without some 
reference to the actions of others, which 
are requisite to make it answer fully the 
intention of the agent. The poorest 
arjtificer who labours alone expects at 
least the protection of the magistrate to 
ensure him the enjoyment of the fruits of 
his labour. He also expects that when he 
carries his goods to market and offers 
them at a reasonable price he shall find 
purchasers, and shall be able, by the 
money he acquires, to engage others to 
supply him with those comrqodities which 
are requisite for his subsistence. In pro- 
portion as men extend tbeir dealings, and 
render their intercourse wdth othep more 
complicated, they always comprehend, in 
their schemes of life, a greater variety of 
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voluntary actions, which they expect, 
from the proper motives, to co-operate 
with their own. In all these conclusions 
they take their measures from past expe- 
rience, in the same manner as in their 
reasoning’s concerning’ external objects, 
and firmly believe that men, as well as all 
the elements, are to continue in their 
operations the same that they have ever 
found them, A manufacturer reckons 
upon the labour of his servants for the 
execution of any work as much as upon 
the tools which he cmploj^'s, and would be 
equally surprised were liis expectations 
disappointed. In short, this experimental 
inference and reasoning concerning the 
actions of others enters so much into 
human life that no man while awake is 
ever a moment without employing it. 
Have we not reason, therefore, to affirm 
that all mankind have always agreed in 
the doctrine of necessity according to the 
foregoing definition and explication of 
it ? 

Nor have philosophers ever entertained 
a different opinion from the people in this 
particular. For, not to mention that 
almost every action of their life supposes 
■ that opinion, there are even few of the 
speculative parts of learning to which it is 
,not essential. What would become of 
history had we not a dependence on the 
veracity of the historian according to the 
experience which we have had of man- 
kind ? How could politics be a science if 
laws and forms of government had not a 
uniform influence upon society? Where 
would be the foundation of morals if par- 
ticular characters had no certain or deter- 
minate power to produce particular senti- 
ments, and if these sentiments had no 
constant operation on actions ? And 
with what pretence could we employ our 
criticism upon any poet or polite author if 
we could not pronounce the conduct and 
sentiments of his actors either natural or 
unnatural to such characters and in such 
circumstances ? It seems almost impos- 
si]3lc, therefore, to engage either in 
science or action of p.ny kind without 
acknowledging the d^rme of necessity, 
and this uijerefCB from motive to 
voiimtary action^,' from characters to 
conduct. 

And, in4eed, when we consider how 
aptly natural and moral evidence link 
together^ • a.id form only one chain of 
argument, we shall make no scruple to 
allow thc)" are of the same nature 
and d'em'ld^from the-same principles, A 


prisoner who has neither money nor 
interest discovers the impossibility of his 
escape as well when he considers the . 
obstinacy of the gaoler as the walls and 
bars with which he is surrounded, and, 
in ail attempts for his freedom, chooses 
rather to work upon the stone and iron of 
the one than upon the Indexible nature of 
the other. The same prisoner, w’hen con- 
ducted to the scaffold, foresees his death 
as certainly from the constancy and fidelity 
of his guards as from the operation of 
the axe or wheel. His mind runs along 
a certain train of ideas. The refusal of 
the soldiers to consent to his escape ; the 
action of the executioner ; the separation 
of the head and body ; bleeding, con- 
vulsive motions, and death. Here is a 
connected chain of natural causes and 
voluntary actions ; but the mind feels no 
difference between them in passing from 
one link to another, nor is less certain 
of the future event than if it were con- 
nected with the objects present to the 
memory or senses by a train of causes 
cemented together by what wc are pleased 
to call a physical necessit}?". The same i 
experienced union has the same effect on 
the mind, whether the united objects be 
motives, volition, and actions, or figure ? 
and motion. We may change the name 
of things, but their nalure and their 
operation on the understanding never 
change. 

Were a man, whom I know to bo 
honest and opulent, and with whom I 
live in intimate friendship, to conic into 
my house, where I am surrounded with 
my servants, I rest assured that he is not 
to stab me before he leaves it in order to 
rob me of my silver standish, and I no 
more suspect this event than the falling 
of the house itself, which is new, and 
solidly built and founded. But he may 
have been seised with a sudden and 
unknown frenzy. So may a sudden earth- 
quake arise, and shake and tumble my 
house about my ears. 1 shall, therefore, 
change the suppositions. I shall say 
that I know with certainty that he is not 
to put his hand into the fire and hold it 
there till it be consumed. And this event 
I think I can foretell with the same 
assurance as that, if he throw himself 
out at the window and meet with no 
obstruction, be ’^vill not remain a moment 
suspended in the air. No suspicion of an 
unknown frenzy can give the least ^ pos- ’ 
sibility to the former event, which is so 
contrary to all the known principles of 
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in words only, not in their real sentiment. 
Necessity, according to the sense in 
which it is here taken, has never }^et 
been rejected, nor can ever, I think/be 
rejected, by any philosopher. It may 
perhaps, be pretended that the mind can 
perceive in the operations of matter some 
farther connection between the cause and 
effect, and connection that has not place 
in voluntary actions of intelligent beings. 
Now, whether it be so or not can only 
appear upon examination, and it is in- 
cumbent on these philosophers to make 
good their assertion by defining or 
describing that necessity and pointing it 
out to us in the operations of material 
causes. 

It would seem, indeed, that men begin 
at the wrong end of this question con- 
cerning liberty and necessity when they 
enter upon it by examining the faculties 
of the soul, the influence of the under- 
standing, and the operations of the will. 
Let them first discuss a more simple 
question — namely, the operations of body 
and of brute unintelligent matter, and 
try whether they can there form any idea 
of causation and necessity except that of 
a constant conjunction of objects and 
subsequent inference of the mind from 
one to another. If these circumstances 
form in reality the whole of that neces- 
sity which we conceive in matter, and if 
these circumstances be also universally 
acknowledged to take place in the opera- 
tions of the mind, the dispute is at an 
end ; at least, must be owned to be 
thenceforth merely verbal. But as long 
as we will rashly suppose that we have 
some farther idea of necessity and causa- 
tion in the operations of external objects, 
at the same time that we can find nothing 
farther in the voluntary actions of the 
mind, there is no possibility of bringing 
the question to any determinate issue 
while we proceed upon so erroneous a 
supjpQsition. The only method of unde- 
ceiving us is to mount up higher, to 
examine the narrow extent of science 
when applied to. jj^atcrial causes, and to 
convince ourselves^'thafe all we know of 
them is the constafltv; conjunction and 
inference above montaifeed. We may, 
perhaps, find that it is with difficulty \ve 
are. induced to fix liiffits to 

human understanding. But wOiCan after- 
wards find no difficulty when we^ome to 
apply this doctrine to the actions of the 
will. For as it xs evident that these have 
a regular conjunction with motives and 


human nature. A man who at noon 
leaves his pux'se full of gold on the pave- 
ment at Charing Cross may as well 
expect that it will fly away like a feather 
as that he will find it untouched an hour 
after. Above one half of human reason- 
ings contain inferences of a similar nature, 
attended with more or less degrees pf 
certainty proportioned to our exj^erlence 
of the usual conduct of mankind in such 
particular situations. 

I have frequently considered what could 
possibly be the reason why all mankind, 
though they have ever without hesitation 
acknowledged the doctrine of necessity 
in their whole practice and reasoning, 
have yet discovered such a reluctance 
to acknowledge it in words, and have 
rather shown a propensity in all ages to 
profess the contrary opinion. The matter, 
1 think, may be accounted for after the 
following manner. If examine the 
operations of body, and the production 
of effects from their causes, we shall find 
that all our faculties can never carry us 
farther in our knowledge of this relation 
.than barely to observe that particular 
objects are constantly conjoined tog*ether, 
and that the mind is carried, by a 
emtomary transition^ from the appearance 
of one to the belief of the other. But, 
though this conclusion concerning human 
ignorance be the result of the strictest 
scrutiny of this subject, men still entertain 
a strong propensity to believe that they 
penetrate farther into the powers of nature, 
and perceive something like a necessary 
connection between the cause .and the 
effect. When, again, they turn their 
reflections towards the operations of their 
own minds, and feel no such connection 
of the motive and the action, they are 
thence apt to suppose that there is a 
diffexence between the eflects which result 
from material force and those wdiich arise 
from thought and intelligence. But 
being once convinced that we know 
nothing farther of causation of any kind 
than merely the coristant cO'ivjunction of 
objects, and the consequent inference of 
the mind from one to another, and finding 
that these two circumstances are univer- 
sally allowed to have place in voluntary 
actions, we may be more easily led to 
own the same necessity common to all 
causes. ^ And though this reasoning may 
contradict the systems of many philo- 
..sophers in ascidbing necessity to the 
detei'minations of the will, we shall find, , 
ji^^n reflection, that they dissent from it' 
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cU'cuniiitanccs and characters, and as we 
always draw inferences from one to the 
other, we must be obliged to acknowledge 
in words that necessity which we have 
rdready avowed in every deliberation of 
our lives and in every step of our conduct 
and behaviour/ 

But to proceed in this reconciling pro- 
ject with regard to the question of liberty 
and necessity, the most contentious ques- 
tion of metaphysics, the most contentious 
science, it will not require many words to 
prove that all mankind have ever agreed 
in the doctrine of liberty as well as in 
that of necessity, and that the whole 
dispute, in this respect also, has been 
hitherto merely verbal. For what is 
meant by liberty when applied to volun- 
tary actions ? We cannot surely mean 
that actions have so little connection with 
inotives, inclinations, and circumstances 
that one does not follow with a certain 
degree of uniformity from the other, and 
that one affords no inference by which we 
can, conclude the existence of the other. 
For these are plain and acknowledged 
matters of fact. By liberty, then, we can 

I The prevalence of the doctrine of liberty may be 
accounted for from another cause — viz., a false sensa- 
tion or seeming experience which we have, or may 
have, of liberty or indifference in many of our actions. 
The necessity of any action, whether of matter or of 
mind, is not, properly speaking, a quality in the agent, 
but in any thinking or intelligent being who may con- 
sider the action ; and it consists chiefly in the deter- 
mination of his thoughts to infer the e.xistence of that 
action from some preceding objects ; as liberty, when 
opposed to necessity, is nothing but the want of that 
determination, and a certain looseness or indifference 
which we feci in i^assing or not passing from the idea 
of one object to that of any succeeding one. Now wc 
may observe that, _ though in reflecting on human 
actions we seldom feel such a looseness or indifference, 
but are commonUyable to infer them with considerable 
certainty from their motives, and from the dispositions 
of the agent, yet it frequently happens that in per'- 
forming the actions themselves we are sensible of 
something like it. And as all resembling objects are 
readily taken for each other, this has been employed as 
a demonstrative and even intuitive proof of human 
liberty. We feel that our actions are subject to our 
will on most occasions, and imagine we feel that the 
will^ itself is subject to nothing, because, when by a 
denial of It we are provoked to try, we feel that it 
moves easily every way and produces an image of 
itself (or a Velleiiy^ as it is called' in the schools) even 
on that side on which it did not settle. This image or 
faint motion, we persuade ourselves, could at that 
time have been completedr’Into the thing itself, because, 
should that be denied, we find, upon a second trial, that 
at present it can. '\V'e consider not that the fantastical 
desire of sho>v.tog liberty is here the motive of our 
actions. And ife' seems certain that, however we may 
imagine we feel a liberty within ourselves, a spectator 
can commonly infer our actions from our motives and 
character, and even where he cannot he concludes, in 
genersdj. that he might, were he perfectly , acquainted 
with..mmry.drcumstance of our situation and temper, 
and s|;)rings of pur complexion and dis- 

posstiom:' ISloW, this is the very essence of necessity, 
according'to l|ie foregoing doctrine. 


only mean a power of actmg- or not actings 
according to the determinations of the will 
— that is, if we choose to remain at rest, 
we may ; if we choose to move, we also 
may. Now, this hypothetical liberty is 
universally allowed to belong to everyone 
who is not a prisoner and in chains. 
Here, then, is no subject of dispute. 

Whatever definition we may give of 
liberty, we should be careful to observe 
two requisite circumstances : Jirst^ that 
it be consistent with plain matter of fact ; 
secondly i that it be consistent with itself. 
If we observe these circumstances and 
render our definition intelligible, I am 
persuaded that all mankind will be found 
of one opinion with regard to it. 

It is universally allowed that nothing 
exists without a cause of its existence, 
and that chance, when strictly examined, 
is a mere negative word, and means not 
any real power which has anywhere a 
being in nature. But it is pretended that 
some causes are necessary, some not 
necessary. Here, then, is the advantage 
of definitions. Let anyone define a. cause 
without comprehending as a part of the 
definition a necessary connection with its 
effect, and let him show distinctly the 
origin of the idea expressed by the defini- 
tion, and I shall readily give up the whole 
controversy. But if the foregoing expli- 
cation of the matter be received, this must 
be absolutely impracticable. Had not 
objects a regular conjunction with each 
other, we should never have entertained 
any notion of cause and effect ; and this 
regular conjunction produces that infer- 
ence ^of the understanding which is the 
only connection that we can have any 
comprehension of. Whoever attempts a 
definition of cause exclusive of these cir- 
cumstances will be obliged either to 
employ unintelligible terms or such as 
are synonymous to the term which ^ he 
endeavours to define."^ And if the defini- 
tion above mentioned be admitted, liberty, 
7/hen opposed to necessity, not to con- 
straint, is the same thing with chance, 
which is univei’sally allowed to have no 
existence. 


I Thus, if a cause be defined that ivhich prodicces 
anything^ it is easy to observe that producing is 
synonymous to causing. In like manner, if a cause be 
defined that hy^ svhich anything e,xistst this is liable to 
the same objection. For what is meant by^ these 
words <vohich ? Had it been said that a cause is that 
after which anything constantly exifls^ we should have 
understood the terms, B'or this is, indeed, all we know 
of the matter. And this constancy forms the very 
essence of necessity, nor have we any other idea of it. 
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Part IL 

There is no method of reasoning more 
common, and yet none more blamable, 
than in philosophical disputes to endeavour 
the refutation of any hypothesis by a pre- 
tence of its dangerous consequences^ to 
religion and morality. When any opinion 
leads to absui'dities it is certainly false ; 
but it is not certain that an opinion is 
false because it is of dangerous conse- 
quence. Such topics, therefore, ought 
entirely to be forborne, as serving nothing 
to the discovery of truth, but only to 
make the person of an antagonist odious. 
This I observe in general, without pre- 
tending to draw any advantage from it 
I frankly submit to an examination of 
this kind, and shall venture to affirm that 
the doctrines, both of necessity and of 
liberty, as above explained, are not only 
consistent with morality, but are abso- 
lutely essential to its support. 

Necessity may be defined two ways, 
conformably to the two definitions of 
cause^ of which it makes an essential 
pai*t. It consists either in the constant 
conjunction of like objects, or in the 
inference of the understanding from one 
object to another. Now, necessity in 
both these senses (which, indeed, are at 
bottom the same) has universally, though 
tacitly, in the schools, in the pulpit, and 
in common life, been allowed to belong to 
the will of man ; and no one has ever 
pretended to deny that we can draw 
inferences concerning human actions, 
and that those inferences are founded on 
the experienced union of like actions with 
like motives, inclinations, and circum- 
stances. The only particular in which 
anyone can differ is that either perhaps he 
will refuse to give the name of necessity 
to this property of human actions — but, 
as long as the meaning is understood, I 
hope the Word can do no harm — or that 
he will maintain it possible to discover 
something farther in the operations, of 
matter. But this, it must be acknow- 
ledged, can be of no consequence to 
morality or religion, whatever it may be 
to natural philosophy or metaphysics. 
We may here be mistaken in asserting 
that thex'e is no idea of any other neces-: 
sity or connection in the actions of body. 
But surely we ascribe nothing to the, 
actions of the mind but what everyone 
does and must readily allow of. We 
change no circumstance in the received 
orthodox system with regard to the will, 


but, only in that with regard to material 
objects and causes. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more innocent, at least, than this 

doctrine. 

All law’s being founded on rewards and 
punishments, it is supposed, as a funda- 
mental principle, that these motives have 
a regular and uniform influence on the 
mind, and both produce the good and 
prevent the evil actions. We may give to 
this influence w’hat name w’^e please, but 
as it is usually conjoined with the action 
it must be esteemed a cause, and be 
looked upon as an instance of that neces- 
sity which we would here establish. 

The only proper object of hatred or 
vengeance is a person or creature 
endowed with thought and consciousness ; 
and when any criminal or injurious 
actions excite that passion it is only by 
their relation to the person or connection 
with him. Actions are, by their very 
nature, temporary and perishing ; and 
wdiere they proceed not from some cause 
in the character and disposition of the 
person wdio performed them, they can 
neither redound to his honour if good, 
nor infamy if evil. The actions them- 
selves may be blamable, they may be 
contrary to all the rules of morality and 
religion, but the person is not answerable 
for them ; and as they proceeded from 
nothing in him that is durable and 
constant, and leave nothing of that 
nature behind them, it is impossible he 
can, upon their account, become the 
object of punishment or vengeance. 
According to the principle, therefore, 
which denies necessity, and consequently 
causes, a man is as pure and untainted 
after having committed the most horrid 
crime as at the first moment of his birth ; 
nor is his character anywise concerned in 
his actions, since they are not derived 
from it, and the wfickedness of the one 
can never be used as a proof of the 
depravity of the other. 

Men are not blamed for such actions as 
they perform ignorantly and casually, 
whatever may be the consequences. 
Why — but because the principles of these 
actions are only momentary, and termi- 
nate In them alone ? Men are. less blamed 
for such actions as perform hastily 
and unpremeditatedly than for’ such as 
proceed from deliberation. For. what 
reason— but because a hasty temper, 
though a constant cause or princij^le in 
the mind, operates only by intervals, land 
infects not the whole character ? Aga’ ‘ 
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repentance wipes off every crime if 
attended with a reformation of life and 
manners. How is this to be accounted 
for — but by asserting that actions render 
a person criminal merely as they are 
proofs of criminal principles in the mind ; 
and when, by an alteration of these prin- 
cipleSj they cease to be just proofs, they 
likewise cease to be criminal ? But, 
except upon the doctrine of necessity, 
they never were just proofs, and conse- 
quently never were criminal. 

It will be equally easy to prove, and 
from the same arguments, that liheriy^ 
according to that definition above men- 
tioned, in which all men agree, is also 
essential to morailty, and that no human 
actions, where it is wanting, are suscep- 
tible of any moral qualities, or can be the 
objects either of approbation or dislike. 
For, as actions are objects of our moral 
sentiment so far only as they are indica- 
tions of the internal , character, passions, 
and affections, it is impossible that they 
can give rise either to praise or blame 
where they proceed not from these prin- 
ciples, but are derived altogether from 
external violence. 

I pretend not to have obviated or 
removed all objections to this theory with 
regard to necessity and liberty. I can 
foresee other objections, derived from 
topics which have not here been treated 
of. It may be said, for instance, that, if 
voluntary actions be subjected to the same 
laws of necessity with the operations of 
matter, thei'e is a continued chain of 
necessary causes, pre-ordained and pre- 
determined, reaching from the original 
cause of all to every single volition of 
every human creature. No contingency 
* anywhere in the universe, no indifference, 
no liberty. While we act we are at the 
same lime acted upon. 'The ultimate 
Author of ail our volitions is the Creator 
of the world, who first bestowed motion 
on this immense machine, and placed all 
beings in that particular position whence 
every subsequent event by an inevitable, 
necessity must result,., HOman actions, 
therefore, either can have no moral turpi- 
tude at all as proceeding from so good a 
cause, or, if they have any turpitude, they 
invol-v^- our Creator in the same 
.while ,he is acknowledged to. be 
3 cause and author. For, as 
fired a mine is answerable for 
quences,. whether the train he 
j or short, so wherever a 
Ipf nece^saty causes ,is 




fixed, that Being, either finite or infin: 
who produces the first is likewise 
author of all the rest, and must both tear 
the blame and acquire the praise wl|ich 
belong to them. Our clear and unalter- 
able ideas of morality establish this rule 
upon unquestionable reasons when we 
examine the consequences of any human 
action ; and these reasons must still have 
greater force when applied to the volitions 
and intentions of a Being Infinitely wise 
and powerful. Ignorance or impotence 
may be pleaded for so limited a creature 
as man ; but those imperfections have no 
place in our Creator, He foresaw, he 
ordained, he intended all those actions 
of men which we so rashly pronounce 
criminal. And we must therefore con- 
clude either that they are not criminal, or 
that the Deity, not man, is accountable 
for them. But as either of these positions 
is absurd and impious, it follows that the 
doctrine from which they are deduced 
cannot possibly be true, as being liable to 
all the same objections. An absurd con- 
sequence, if necessary, proves the original 
doctrine to be absurd, in the same manner 
as criminal actions render criminal the 
original cause if the connection between 
them be necessary and inevitable. 

This objection consists of two parts, 
which we shall examine sepai'ateiy--/f/'i’/, 
that if human actions can be traced up 
by a necessary chain to the Deity, they 
can never be criminal, on account of the 
infinite perfection ’of that Being from 
whom they are derived, mid who can 
intend nothing but what ’‘is altogether 
good and laudable. Or, secondly^ if they 
be ci'iminal, we must retract the attribute 
of perfection which we ascribe to the 
Deity, and must acknowledge him to be 
the ultimate author of guilt and moral 
turpitude in all his creatures. 

The answer to the first objection seems 
obvious and convincing. There are many 
philosophers who, after an exact scrutiny 
of all the phenomena of nature, conclude 
that the whole, considei-ed as one system, 
is in every period of its existence ordered 
with perfect benevolence, and that the 
utmost possible happiness will, in the 
end, result to all created beings without 
any mixture of positive or absolute ill or 
misery. Every physical ill, say they, 
makes an essential part of this benevolent 
system, and could not possibly be removed 
even by the Deity^ himself, considered 
a wise agent, without giving entrance 
to greater ill or excluding greater good 
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wiich will result from 


theory some philosophers, and the ancient 
Stoics among the rest, derived a topic of 
coiisolation under all afflictions, while they 
taught their pupils that those ills under 
which they laboured were, in reality, goods 
to the universe, and that to an enlarg*ed 
view, which could comprehend the whole 
system of nature, every event became an 
object of joy and exultation. But, though 
this topic be specious and sublime, it was 
soon found in practice weak and ineffec- 
tual. You would surely more irritate 
than appease a man lying under the 
racking pains of the gout by preaching 
up to him the rectitude of those general 
laws which produced the malignant 
humours in his body and led them 
through the proper canals to the sinews 
and nerves, where they now excite such 
acute torments. These enlarged views 
may, for a moment, please the imagina- 
tion of a speculative man who is placed 
in ease and security ; but neither can 
they dwell with constancy on his mind, 
even though undisturbed by the emotions 
of pain or passion ; much less can they 
maintain their ground when attacked by 
such powerful antagonists. The affec- 
tions take a narrower and more natural 
survey of their object, and by an economy 
more suitable to the infirmity of human 
minds regard alone the beings around us, 
and are actuated by such events as appear 
good or ill to the private system. 

The case is the same with morales with 
physical il^»' It cannot reasonably be 
supposed that those remote considera- 
tions, which are found of so little efficacy 
with regard to one, will have a more 
powerful influence with regard to the 
other. The mind of man is so formed 
by nature that, upon the appearance 
of certain characters, dispositions, and 
actions, it immediately feels the senti- 
ment of approbation or blame ; nor are 
there any emotions more essential to its 
frame and constitution. The characters 
which engage our -approbation are chiefly 
such as contribute to the peace and 
security of human society, as the char- 
acters which excite blame £ire chiefly such 
as tend to public detriment and disturb- 
ance. Whence it may reasonably be 
presumed that the moral sentiments arise 
either mediately or immediately from a 
r^ijflection of these opposite interests. 


From this What though philosophical meditations 
the ancient establish a different opinion or conjecture ; 
i a topic of that everything is right with regard to 
5, while they the whole ; and that the qualities which 
e tils under disturb society are, in the main, as bene- 
sality, goods fleial and are as suitable to the primary 
an enlarged intention of. nature as those which more 
d the whole directly promote its happiness and wel- 
became an fare ? Are such remote and uncertain 
But, though speculations able to counterbalance the 
»lime, it was sentiments which arise from the natural 
and ineffec- and immediate view of the objects? A 
ore irritate man who is robbed of a considerable sum, 
under the does he find his vexation for the loss any- 
y preaching wise diminished by these sublime reflec- 
ose general tions? Why, then, should his moral 
malignant resentment against the crime be supposed 
led them incompatible with them ? Or, why should 
the sinews not the acknowledgment of a real dis- 
excite such dnetion between vice and virtue be recon- 
irged views cilable to all speculative systems of philo- 
le iniagina- sophy, as well as tliat of a i*eai distinction 
lo is placed betw-een personal beauty and deformity ? 
neither can Both these distinctions are founded in 
n his mind, the natural sentiments of the human 
he emotions mind. And these sentiments are not to 
ss can they be controlled or altered by any philo- 
attacked by sophical theory or speculation whatsoever. 

The affec- The second objection admits not of so 
lore natural easy and satisfactory an answer ; nor is 
an economy it possible to explain distinctly how the 
:y of human Deity can be the mediate cause of all the 
s around us, actions of men without being the author 
its as appear of sin and moral turpitude. These are 
im. mysteries, which mere natural and unas- 

loral as with sisted reason is very unfit to handle ; and 
isonably be whatever system she embraces, she must 
3 considera- find herself involved in inextricable diffi- 
ittle efficacy culties, and even contradictions, at every 
ave a more step which she takes with regard to such 

2 , *ard to the subjects. To reconcile the indifference 
s so formed and contingency of human actions with 

appearance prescience, or to defend absolute decrees, 
sitions, and and yet free the Deity from being the 
? the sent!- author of sin, has been found hitherto 
ae ; nor are to exceed all the power of philosophy, 
ential to its Happy, if she be thence sensible of her 
3 characters temerity when she pries into these 
a are chiefly sublime mysteries, and, leaving a scene 
peace and so full of obscurities and perplexities, 
a.s the char- return, with suitable modesty, to her true 
chiefly such and proper province — the examination of 

3, nd disturb- common life — where she -'^11 find ' diffl- 

isonably be culties enough to inquiries 

iments arise without launching bSfindless an 

,tely from a ocean of doubt, uhiertainty, ai^d contra- 
e interests, 1 -diction I 'PC 
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Section IX. 


OF THE^^REASON OF ANIMALS 


All our reasonings concerning matter of 
fact are founded on a species of analogy, 
which leads us to expect from any cause 
the same events which we have observed 
to result from similar causes. Where the 
causes are entirely similar the analogy is 
perfect, and the inference drawn from it 
is regarded as certain and conclusive ; 
nor does any man ever entertain a doubt, 
when he sees a piece of iron, that it will 
have weight and cohesion of parts, as in 
all other instances which have ever fallen 
under his observation. But where the 
objects have not so exact a similarity the 
analogy is less perfect, and the inference 
is less conclusive, though still it has some 
force in proportion to the degree of 
similarity and resemblance. The ana- 
tomical observations formed upon one 
animal are, by this species of reasoning, 
extended to all animals ; and it is certain 
that when the circulation of the blood, 
for instance, is clearly proved to have 
place in one creature, as a frog, or fish, 
it forms a strong presumption that the 
same principle has place in all. These 
analogical observations may be carried 
farther, even to this science of which we 
are now treating ; and any theory by 
which we explain the operations of the 
understanding, or the origin and connec- 
tion of the passions in man, wall acquire 
additional authority if we find that the 
same theory is requisite to explain the 
same phenomena in all other animals. We 
shall make trial of this, with regard to 
the hypothesis by which we have, in 
the foregoing discourse, endeavoured to 
account for all experimental reasonings ; 
and it is hoped that this new point , pf 
view* will serve to confirm all our former 
observations. 

Firsts it seems evident that animals as, 
well as men learn many things from 
experience, and infer that the same 
. events will always follow from the same 
causes. By this principle they become 
acquainted with the more obvious pro- 
, ; pebtieM^'J^tenial objects, and gradually | 
from tii'eir- birth treasure up a knowledge ^ 


of the nature of fire, water, earth, stones, 
heights, depths, etc., and of the effects 
which result from their operation. The 
ignorance and inexperience of the young 
are here plainly distinguishable from the 
cunning and sagacity of the old, who 
have learned, by long observance, to avoid 
what hurt them, and to pursue what gave 
ease or pleasure. A horse that has been 
accustomed to the field becomes ac- 
quainted with the proper height which he 
can leap, and will never attempt what 
exceeds his force and ability. An old 
greyhound will trust the more fatiguing 
part of the chase to the younger, and will 
place himself so as to meet the hare in 
her doubles ; nor are the conjectures 
ydiich he forms on this occasion founded 
in anything but his observation and 
experience. 

This is still more evident from the 
effects of discipline and education on 
animals, who, by the proper application 
of rewards and punishments, may be 
taught any course of action, and most 
contrary to their natural instincts and 
propensities. Is it not experience which 
renders a dog apprehensive of , pain when 
you menace him, or lift up the whip to 
beat him? Is it not even experience 
which makes him answer to his name, 
and infer, from such an arbitraiy sound, 
that you mean him rather than any of his 
fellows, and intend to call him when you 
pronounce it in a certain manner, and 
with a certain tone and accent ? 

In all these cases we may observe that 
the animal infers some fact beyond what 
immediately strikes his senses, and that 
this inference is altogether founded on 
past experience, while the creature expects 
from the present object the same conse- 
quences which it has always found in 
its observation to result from similar 
objects. 

Secondly^ it is impossible that this 
inference of the animal can be founded on 
any process of argument or reasoning by 
which he concludes that like events must 
follow like objects, and that the course of 
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But, though animals learn many parts 
of their knowledge from observation, 
there are also many parts of it which they 
derive from the original hand of nature, 
which much exceed the share of capacity 
they possess on ordinary occasions, and 
in which they improve little or nothing*, 
by the longest practice and experience. 
These we denominate instincts, and are 
so apt to admire as something very extra- 
ordinary, and inexplicable by all the dis- 
quisitions of human understanding. But 
our wonder will, perhaps, cease or diminish 
when we consider that the experimental 
reasoning itself which we possess in 
common with beasts, and on which the 
whole conduct of life depends, is nothing 
but a species of instinct or mechanical 
power that acts in us unknown to our- 
selves ; and in its chief operations is not 
directed by any such relations or com- 
parisons of ideas as are the proper objects 
of our intellectual faculties. Though the 
instinct be different, yet still it is an 
instinct which teaches a man to avoid 
the fire, as much as tlaat which teaches a 
bird with such exactness the art of incu- 
bation and the whole economy and order 
of its nursery. 


nature will always be regular in its opera- 
tions. For if there be in reality any argu- 
ments of this nature, they surely lie too 
abstruse for the observation of such imper- 
fect understandings; since it may well 
employ the utmost care and attention 
of a philosophic genius to discover and 
observe them. Animals, therefore, are 
not guided in these inferences by reason- 
ing ^ neither are children ; neither are the 
generality of mankind in their ordinary 
actions and conclusions ; neither are philo- 
sophers themselves, who, in all the active 
parts of life, are, in the main, the same 
with the vulgar, and are governed by the 
same maxims. Nature must have pro- 
vided some other principle of more ready 
and more general use and application ; 
nor can an operation of such immense 
consequence in life as that of inferring 
effects from causes be trusted to the uncer- 
tain process of reasoning and argumenta- 
tion, , Were this doubtful with regard to 
men, it seems to admit of no question with 
regard to the brute creation ; and, the con- 
clusion being once firmly established in 
the one, we have a strong presumption, 
from all the rules of analogy, that it ought 
to be universally admitted without any 
exception or reserve. It is custom alone 
which engages animals from every object 
that strikes their senses to infer its usual 
attendant, and carries their imagination 
from the appearance of the one to conceive 
the other in that particular manner which 
we denominate belief » No other explica- 
tion can be given of this operation in all 
the higher as well as lower classes of 
sensitive beings which fall under our 
notice and observation.* . 


stances. It is tlierefore considered as a matter of 
great importance to observe the consequences of 
things ; ^and as ^one man may verj’’ much surpass 
another in attention and memory and observation, tiiis 
will make a veiw great difference in their reasoning. 
2. Where there is a complication of causes to produce 
any effect one mind may be much larger than another, 
and better able to comprehend the whole system of 
objects and to infer justly their consequences. 3. One 
man is able to carry on a chain of consequences to a 
greater^ leng’th than another. 4. Few men can think 
long without running into a confusion of ideas anti 
mistaking one^ for another; and there are various 
degrees of this infirmity. 5. The circumstance on 
which the effect depends is frequently involved in other 
circumstances whiai are foreign and extrinsic. The 
separation of it often requires great attention, 
accuracy, and subtlety. 6. The forming of general 
maxims from particular observation is a very nice 
operation, and nothing Is more usual, from haste or 
narrowness of mind which^ sees not on all sides, than 
to commit mistakes in this particular. 7. When we 
reason from analogies the man who has the greater 
experience or the greater promptitude of suggesting 
analogies will be the better reasoner. 8. Biasses from 
prejudice, education, passion, party, etc., hang more 
upon one mind than another. 9. After we have 
acquired a confidence in human testimony, books and 
conversation enlarge much more the sphere of one 
man’s experience and thought than those of another. 
It would be ea^ to discover many other circumstances 
that make a difference in the understandings of men. 


I Since all reasoning concerning facts or causes is 
derived merely from custom, it may be asked how it 
happens that men so much surpass animals in reason- 
ing, and one man so much surpasses another? Has 
not the same custom the same influence on all ? We 
shall here endeavour briefly to explain the great differ- 
ence in human understandings, after which' the reason 
of tlie difference between men and animals will easily 
be comprehended, i. When we have lived any time, 
and have been accustomed to the uniformity of nature, 
we acquire a general habit by which we always transfer 
the known to the unknown, and conceive the latter to 
resemble the former. By means of this general habitual 
principle we regard even one experiment as the founda- 
tion of reasoning, and expect a similar event with some 
degree of certainty where the experiment has been 
made accurately and free from all foreign circum- 
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Part L 


There is in Dr. Tillotson’s writings an 
argument against the real presence^ which 
is as concise and elegant and strong as 
any argument can possibly be supposed 
against doctrine so little worthy of a 
serious refutation. It is acknowledged on 
all hands, says that learned prelate, that 
the authoi'ity either of the Scripture or of 
. tradition^ is founded merely in the testi- 
mony of the Apostles, who were eye- 
witnesses to those miracles of our Saviour 
by which he proved his divine mission. 
Our evidence, then, for the truth of the 
Christian religion is less than the evidence 
for the truth of our senses ; because, even 
in the first authors of our religion, it was 
no greater, and it is evident it must 
diminish in passing from them to their 
disciples ; nor can anyone rest such con- 
fidence in their testimony as in the imme- 
diate object of his senses. But a w^eaker 
evidence can never destroy a stronger, 
and therefore, were the doctrine of the 
real presence ever so clearly revealed in 
Scripture, it were directly contrary to the 
rules of just reasoning to give our assent 
to it.^ It contradicts sense, though both 
the Scripture and tradition on which it 
. is supposed to be built carry not such 
evidence with them as sense when they 
are considered merely as external evi- 
dences, and are not brought home to 
everyone^s breast by the immediate opei'a- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 

Nothing is so convenient as a decisive 
argument of this kind, vrliich must at 
least silence^ the most arrogant bigotry 
and superstition, and frge us from their 
impertinent solicitations. I fiatter myself 
that I have discovered an argument of a ■ 
like nature, which, if just, will, with the 
' , wise and learned, be an everlasting check 



all kinds of superstitious delusion,, arid 
tly will be useful as long as the 
ures. For so long, I presuriie, 
.ccounts of miracles and prodi- 
d in all history, sacred and 


Though experience be our only guide 
in reasoning concerning matiers of fact, • 
it must be Jicknowledged that this guide 
is not altogether infallible, but in some 
cases is apt to lead us into errors. One 
who in our climate should expect better 
weather in any week of June than an one 
of December would reason justly and 
conformably to experience ; but it is 
certain that be may happen in the event 
to find himself mistaken. However, we 
may observe that in such a case he ^vould 
have no cause to complain of experience, 
because it commonly informs us before- 
hand of the uncertainty, by that contrariety 
of events which we may learn frorti 'a 
diligent observation. All effects follow 
not with like certainty from their supposed 
causes. Some events are found . in all . 
countries and all ages to have been con- 
stantly conjoined together. Othei's are 
found to have been more variable, and 
sometimes to disappoint our expectations ; 
so that, in our reasonings concerning 
matter of fiict, there are all imaginable 
degrees of assurance, from the highest 
certainly to the lowest species of moral 
evidence. ^ 

A wise man, therefore, proportions his 
belief to the evid^iice. In such conclu- 
sions as are founded on an infallible 
experience he expects the event with the 
last degree of assurance, and regards his 
past experience as a full proof oi the future 
existence of that event. In other cases 
he proceeds with more caution. He 
weighs the opposite experiments. He 
considers which side is supported by the 
greater number of experiments ; to that 
side he inclines with doubt and hesita- 
tion, and when at last he fixes his judg- 
ment the evidence exceeds not what we 
CdXX prohahility. All probability, 
then, supposes an opposition of experi- 
ments and observations, where the one 
side is found to overbalance the other, 
and to produce a degree of evidence pro- 
portioned to the superiority. A hundred . 
instances or experiments on one side .. 
and fifty on another afford a doubtful 
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1 should not believe stick a story were it 
told 7ne by Cato was a proverbial saying 
in Rome, ^ even during the lifetime of that 
philosophical patriots The incredibility 
of a fact, it was allowed, might invalidate 
so great an authority. 

The Indian prince who refused to 
believe the first relations concerning the 
effects of frost reasoned justly, and it 
naturally required very strong testimony 
to eng'age his assent to facts that arose 
from a state of nature with which he was 
unacquainted, and which bore so little 
analogy to those events of which he had 
had constant and uniform experience. 
Though they were not contrary to his 
experience, they were not conformable 
to it.® 

But in order to increase the probability 
against the testimony of witnesses, let us 
suppose that the fact which they ajphrm, 
instead of being only marvellous, is realty 
miraculous ; and suppose also that the 
testimony, considered apart and in itself, 
amounts to an entire proof — in that case 
there is proof against proof, of which the 
strongest must prevail, but still with a 
diminution of its force in proportion to 
that of its antagonist. 

A miracle is a violation of the laws of 
nature ; and as a firm and unalterable 
expei'ience has established these laws, the | 
proof against a miracle, from the very ! 
nature of the fact, is as entire as any 
argument from experience can possibly be 
imagined. Why is it more than probable 
that all men must die ; that lead cannot 
of itself remain suspended in the air ; that 
fire consumes wood, and is extinguished 


* Plutarch,, in Vita Catonis^ 

» No Indian, it is evident, could have experience that 
water did not freeze in cold climates. This is placingr 
nature ^in a situation quite unknown to him, and it is 
impossible for him to tell a ^rhH what will result froni 
it. It is making a liew experiment, the consequence of 
which is always uncertain. One may sometimes con'- 
jecture from analogy what will follow ; but, still, this is 
but conjecture.^ And it must be confessed that in the 
present case of freesang the event follows^ contrary to 
tlie rules of analogy, and is such jcts a rational Indian 
would not look tor. The operations of cold upon 
water are not gradual according to the degrees of cold, 
but whenever it comes to' the treezing-pomt tlie water 
passes in a moment from the utmost liquidity to, perfect 
iiardness. Such an event, therefore, may be denomi- 
nated extraordmary, and requires a pretty strong 
testimony to rqrtfier it credible to people' in a warm 
dimate. *^But, it is not mimc'ulo'USf nor contrary to 
uniform experience of the course of nature in casejs 
where all the circumstances are the same. The inhabi- 
tants of Sumatra have always seen water fluid in tlieir 
bwn climate, and the freezing of their rivers ought to 
{ bi'dle^S'^ prodigy.'^ But they never^sayr water in 
Musco.^y9h^tUgr the winter, and therefore they cannot 
reasonably he positive what would there be the coase- 


by water ; unless it be that these events 
are found agreeable to the laws of nature, 
and there is required a violation of these 
laws, or, in other words, a miracle, to 
prevent them? Nothing is esteemed a 
miracle if it ever happen in the common 
course of nature. It is no miracle that a 
man seemingly in good health should die 
on a sudden, because such a kind of 
death, though more unusual than any 
other, has yet been frequently observed to 
happen. But it is a miracle that a dead 
man should come to life, because that 
has never been observed in any age or 
country. There must, therefore, be a 
uniform experience against every miracu- 
lous event, otherwise the event would not 
merit that appellation. And as a uniform 
experience amounts to a proof, there is 
here a direct and full proofs from the 
nature of the fact, against the existence of 
any miracle ; nor can such a proof be 
destroyed, or the miracle rendered 
credible, but by an opposite proof which , 
is superior.* 

The plain consequence is (and it is a 
general maxim worthy of our attention) 
“ that no testimony is sufficient Ip estab- 
lish a miracle unless the testimony be of 
such a kind that its falsehood would be 
more miraculous than the fact which it 
endeavours to establish ; and even in 
that case there is a nautuai destmetion of 
arguments, and ,t,h@ superior only gives 
us an assurance suitable to that degree of 
force which remains after deducting the 
inferior. When anyone tells me that he 
saw a dead man restored to life I imme- 
diately consider with myself whether it be 






I Sometimes an event may not, in itself, ses-m to be 
contrary io the laws of nature, and yet, if it were real, 
it might, by rtasoii of some circumstances, be denomi- 
nated a miracle, because, in fact, it is contrary to these 
laws. Thus, if a person claiming a divine authority 
should command a sick person to be well, a healthful 
man to fall down dead, the c.ouds to pour rain, the 
winds to blow — in short, should order many natural 
events which immediately follow upon his command, 
these might justly be esteemed miracles, because they 
are really in this case contrary to the laws of nature. 
For, if any suspicion remain that the event and com- 
mand concurrea by accident, there is no miracle and no 
' transgression of the laws of nature. If this suspicion 
be removed, there is evidently a miracle, and a trans- 
. gression of these laws, because nothing can be more 
contrary to nature than that the voice or command of 
a man should have such an influence. A miracle may 
be accurately defined, a irans^ressimi of a law of 
nature hy a -particular volition of the Deity,, or "by tfte 
mierposition of some invisible agent, A miracle may 
either he discoverable by men or not. This alters not 
its nature and essence. The raising of a house or ^ip 
into the air is a visible miracle. The raising of a 
feather when the wind wants ever so little of a force 
requisite for that purpose is as real a miracle, though 
not so sensible with regard to us. 
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re probable that this person should mind observes not always the same rule ; 
ler deceive or be deceived, or that the but when anything is ^ affirmed utterly 
t which he J'elates should really have absurd and miraculous it rather the more 
)pened. I weigh the one miracle readily admits of such a fact upon account 
linst the other, and according to the of that very^cii'cumstance which ought to 
>erionty which I discover I pronounce destroy all its authority. The passion of 
decision, and always reject the greater surprise and wonder from miracles, 
'acle. If the falsehood of his testimony being an agreeable emotion, gives a 
Lild be more miraculous than the event sensible tendency towards ^the belief of 
ich he relates, then, and not till then, those events from which it is derived, 
i he pretend to command my belief or And this goes so iar that even those who 
nion. cannot enjoy this pleasure imnicdialely, 

Part IL nor can believe those miraculous events 

of which they are informed, yet love to 
n the foregoing reasoning we have partake of the satisfaction at second hand 
^posed that the testimony upon which a or by rebound, and place a pride and delight 
'acle is founded may possibly amount in exciting the admiration of others, 
an entire proof, and that the falsehood With what greediness are the miracu- 
;hat testimony would be a real prodigy. Ions accounts of travellers received, their 
t it is easy to show that we have been descriptions of sea and land monsters, 
Teat deal too liberal in our concession, their relations of wmnderful adventures, 
i that there never was a miraculous strange men and uncouth manners ! But 
nt established on so full an evidence. if the spirit of religion join itself to the 
mr, first, there is not to be found in all love of wonder there is an end of common 
tory any miracle attested by a suffi- sense, and human testimony, in these 
it number of men of such unques- circumstances, loses all pretensions to 
led good sense, education, and learn- authority. A religionist may be an 
• as to secure us against all delusion in enthusiast, and imagine he sees what has 
mselves ; of such undoubted integrity no reality : he may know his narrative to 
to place them beyond all suspicion of be false, and yet persevere in it, with the 
design to deceive others ; of such best intentions in the world, for the sake 
dit and reputation in the eyes of man- of promoting so holy a . cause ; or even 
d as to have a great deal to lose in wffiere this delusion has not place, vanity, 
e of their being detected in any false- excited by so strong a temptation, 
>d, and at the same time attesting operates on him more powerfully than on 
Ls performed in such a public manner the rest of mankind in any other circum- 
1 in so celebrated a part of the world as stances, and self-interest with equal force^ ' 
render the detection unavoidable — all His auditors may not have, and commonly 
ich circumstance!? 4ire requisite to give have not, sufficient judgment to canvass 
a full assurance in’ the testimony of his evidence; what judgment they have 
ti. ^ they renounce by principle in these 

'econdly, we may observe in human sublime and mysterious subjects ; or if 
lire a principle which, if strictly they were ever so willing to employ it, 
mined, will be found to diminish passion and a heated imagination disturb 
remely the assurance which we might . the regularity of its operations. Their 
n huinan testimony have in any kind credulity increases his impudence, and 
prodigy. The maxim by which we his impudence overpowers their credulity, 
imqnly conduct ourselves in , our Eloquence, when at its highest pitch, 
sonings is that the objects of which leaves little room for reason or reflection, 
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The many instances of forged miracles 
and prophecies and supernatural events 
which in all ages have either been 
detected by contrary evidence, or which 
detect themselves by their absurdity, 
prove sufficiently the strong propensity 
of mankind to the extraordinary and the 
marvellous, and ought reasonably to 
beget a suspicion against all relations of 
this kind. This is our natural way of 
thinking, even with regard to the most 
common and most credible events. For 
instance, there is no kind of report which 
rises so easily and spreads so quickly, 
especially in country places and pro- 
vincial towns, as those concerning 
marriages, insomuch that two young 
persons of equal condition never see each 
other twice but the whole neighbour- 
hood immediately join them together. 
The pleasux'e of telling a piece of news so 
interesting, of propagating it, and of 
being the first reporters of it, spreads the 
intelligence. And this is so well known 
that no man of sense gives attention to 
these reports till he find them confirmed 
by some greater evidence. Do not the 
same passions, and others still stronger, 
incline the generality of mankind to 
believe and report, with the greatest 
vehemence and assurance, all religious 
miracles ? 

Thirdly^ it forms a strong presumption 
against all supernatural and miraculous 
relations that they are observed chiefly to 
abound among ignorant and barbarous 
nations ; or, if a civilised people has ever 
given admission to any of them, that 
people will be found to have received them ; 
from ignorant and barbarous ancestors, 
who transmitted them with that inviolable 
sanction and authority which always 
attend received opinions. When we ' 
peruse the first histories of all nations, 
we are apt to imagine ourselves trans- 
ported into some new world, where the 
whole frame of nature is disjointed, and 
every element performs its operations ?n a 
different manner from what it does at 
present. Battles, revolutions, pestilence, 
famine, and death ^ never the effect of 
those natural causes which we experience. 

. Prodigies, omens, oracles, judgments, 
quite obscure ;the few natural events that 
intermingled with them. But^ as the 
grow thinner every page, in pro- 
we advance nearer the on- 
es, we soon learn that there 
rious or supernatural in 
all proceeds from! the 


usual propensity of mankind towards the 
marvellous, and that, though this inclina- 
tion may at intervals receive a check 
from sense and learning, it can never 
be thoroughly extirpated from human 
nature. 

It is strange, a judicious reader is apt 
to say upon the perusal of these wonder- 
ful historians, that such prodigious events 
never happen in our days. But it is 
nothing strange, I hope, that men should 
lie in all ages. You must surely have 
seen instances enough of that frailty. 
You have yourself heard many such 
marvellous relations started, which, being 
treated with scorn by all the wise and 
judicious, have at last been abandoned 
even by the vulgar. Be assured that 
those renowned lies, which have spread 
and flourished to such a monstrous height, 
arose from like beginnings ; but, being 
sown in a more proper soil, shot up at 
last into prodigies almost equal to those 
which they relate. 

It was a wise policy in that false . 
prophet Alexander — who, though now 
forgotten, was once so famous — to la3r the 
first scene of his impostures in Paphla- 
gonia, where, as Lucian tells us, the 
people were extremely ignorant and 
stupid, and ready to swallow even the 
grossest delusion. People at a distance, 
who are weak enough to think the matter 
at all worth inquiry, have no opportunity 
of receiving better information. The 
stories come magnified to them by a 
hundred circumstances. Fools are indus- 
trious in propagating . the imposture ; 
while the wise an^earntid are contented, 
in general, to dei^Se its absurdity, without 
informing themselves of the particular 
facts by which it may be distinctly 
refuted. And thus the impostor above men- 
ti9n)ed was enabled to proceed, from his 
ignorant Paphlagonians, to the enlisting of 
votaries even among the Grecian philo- 
sophers, and men of the most eminent 
rank and distinction in Rome — nay, could 
engage the attention of that sage emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, so far as to make him 
' trust the success of a niilitary expedition 
to his delusive prophecies. 

The advantages ai'e so great of starting 
an impostui'e among an ignorant people 
that, even though the delusion shoiikl be 
too gross to impose on the generality of 
them (which, though seldom, is sometimes 
the case), it has a mucli better chance for 
, succeeding in remote countries than if the 
first scene^'had been laid in a city renowned 
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for arts atid knowledge. The most igno- the authority^of Titus Livius, Plutarch, 
rant and barbarous of these barbarians Tacitus, and, in short, of all the authors 
cany the report abroad. None of their and witnesses,^ Grecian, Chinese, and 
countrymen have a large correspondence, Roman Catholic, who havo^ related any 
or sufficient credit and authority to con- miracle in their particular religion— -I sa.y, 
tradict and beat down the delusion, we are to regard their testimony in the 
Men’s inclination to the marvellous has same light as if they had mentioned that 
full opportunity to display itself. And Mohammedan miracle, and had in express 
thus a story which is universally exploded terms contradicted it with the same cer- 
in the place where it was first started tainty as they have for the miracle they 
shall pass for certain at a thousand miles relate. This argument may appear over- 
distance. But had Alexander fixed his subtle and refined, but is not in lyality 
residence at Athens, the philosophers of different from the reasoning of a judge 
that renowned mart of learning had who supposes that the credit of two wit- 
immediately spread throughout the whole nesses, maintaining a crime against any- 
Ronian Empire their sense of the matter, one, is destroyed by the testimony of two 
which, being supported by so great others, who affirm him to have been two 
authority, and displayed by all the force hundred leagues distant at ^ the same 
of reason and eloquence, had entirely instant when the crime is said to have 
opened the eyes of mankind. It is true been committed. 

Lucian, passing by chance through Paph- One of the best attested miracles in^ all 
lagonia, had an opportunity of performing profane history is that which Tacitus 
this good office. But, though much to I'eports of Vespasian, who cured a blind 
be wished, it does not always happen that man in Alexandria by means of his spittle, 
every Alexander meets with a Lucian and a lame man by the mere touch of his 
bready to expose and detect his impostures, foot, in obedience to a vision of the god 
■ I may add as a fourth reason which Serapis, who had enjoined them to have 
diminishes the authority of prodigies, recourse to the emperor for these mira- 
that there is no testimony for any, even culous cures. The story may be seen in 
those which have not been expressly that fine historian,^ where every circum- 
detected, that is not opposed by an infinite stance seems to add weight to the test!- 
number of witnesses, so that not only the mony, and might be displayed at large 
miracle destroys the credit of testimony, with all the force of argument and 
but the testimony destroys itself. To eloquence if anyone were now concerned 
make this the better understood, let us to enforce the evidence of that exploded 
consider that iji matters of religion what- and idolatrous superstition — the gravity, 
ever is different is contrary, and that it is solidity, age, and probity of so great ^an 
impossible the religions of ancient Rome, emperor, wdio, through the whole course 
of Turkey, of Siaiiit, China should, of his life, conversed in a familiar manner 

all of them, be eslabli^mi on any solid with his friends and courtiers, and never 
foundation. Every miracle, therefore, affected those exti’aordinary airs of divinity 
pretended to have been wrought in -any assumed by Alexander and Demetrius; 
of these religions (and all of ihem the historian,, a contemporary writer, 
abound in miracles),^ as its direct scopcj^i^^ noted for candour and veracity, and 
to establish the particular system to whicA withal the greatest and most penetrating 
it is attributed, so has it the same force, genius, perhaps, of all antiquity, and so 
though more indirectly, to overthrow ’ free from any tendency to credulity that he 
every other ^system. In destroying a rival even lies under the contrary imputation of 
system it likewise desU'cys the credit of Atheism and profaneness; the persons 
those miracles on which that system was from whose authority he related the 
established, so that all the prodigies of ' " ......... ... 

diiTerent religions are to be regarded as 
coninu'y facts, and the evidences of these 
prodigies, whether weak or strong, as 
opposite to each other. According to this 
method’ of reasoning, when we believe 
- any miracle of Mohammed or his suc- 
cessors we have for our warrant the 
testimony of a few barbarous Arabians. 

And, on the other hand, wc are to regard 


in Vita 
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memo7'a7it, postqiiam 7iullwn mendacio ber of miracles ascribed to one person 
preiium. To which if we add the public than those which were lately said to have 
nature of the facts as related, it will been wrought in France upon the tomb of 
appear that no evidence can well be sup- Abbd Paris, the famous Jansenist, with 
posed stronger for so gross and so palp- whose sanctity the people were so long 
able a falsehood. deluded. The curing' of the sick, giving 

There is also a memorable stoi'y related hearing to the deaf and sight to the 
by Cardinal de Retz, which may well blind were everywhere talked of as the 
deserve our consideration. When that usual effects of that holy sepulchre. But, 
intriguing politician fled into Spain to what is more extraordinary, many of the 
avoid the persecution of his eneniies he miracles were immediately proved upon 
passed through Saragossa, the capital of the spot before judges of unquestioned 
Arragon, where he was shown, in the integrity, attested by witnesses of credit 
cathedral, a man who had served seven and distinction, in a learned age, and on 
years as a doorkeeper, and was well known the most eminent theatre that is now in 
to everybody in town that had ever paid the world. Nor is this all ; a relation of 
his devotions at that church. He had them was published and dispersed every- 
been seen for so long a time wanting a where nor were the Jesuits, though a 
leg, but recovered that limb by the rub- learned body, supported by the civil 
bing of holy oil upon the stump ; and the magistrate, and determined enemies to 
cardinal assures us that he saw him with those opinions in whose favour the 
two legs. This miracle was vouched by miracles were said to have been wrought, 
all the canons of the church, and the ever able distinctly to refute or detect 
whole company in town were appealed to them. Where shall w'e find such a num-. 
for a confirmation of the fact, whom the ber of circumstances agreeing to the 
cardinal found by their zealous devotion corroboration of one fact ? And what 
to be thorough believers of the miracle, have we to oppose to such a clcud of 
Here the relater was also contemporary witnesses but the absolute impossibility 
to the supposed prodigy; of an incredulous or miraculous nature of the events which 
and libertine character, as well as of great they relate ? And this surely, in the eyes 
genius ; the miracle of so singidar a of all reasonable people, will alone be 
nature as could scarcely admit of a coun- regarded as a sufficient refutation, 
tei'feit, and the witnesses very numerous, Is the consequence just, because some 
and all of them in a manner spectators of human testimony has the utmost force 
thefact to which they gave their testimony, and authority in some cases — when it 
And what adds mightily to the force of relates the battle of Philippi or Pharsalia, 
tlxe evidence, and may double our surprise for instance — that therefore all kinds of 
on this occasion, is that the cardinal him- testimony must in all cases have equal 
self, who relates the story, seems not to force and authority? Suppose that the 
give any credit to it, and consequently Caesarean and Pompeian factions had, 
cannot be suspected of any concurrence in each of them, claimed the victory in these 
the holy fraud. He considered justly that battles, and that the historians of each 
it was not requisite in order to reject a party had uniformly ascribed the advan- 
fact of this nature to be able accurately to tage to t.heir own side, how could man- 
disprove the testimony, and to trace Its kind at this distance have been able to 
falsehood through all the circumstane'es determine between them? The con- 
of knavery and credulity which produced trariety is equally strong between the 
it. He knew that, as this was commonly miracles related by Herodotus or Plutai'ch 
altogether impossible at any small distance and those delivered by Mariana, Bede, or 
of time and place, so was it extremely any monkish historian* 
difiicult even where one was immediately The wise lend a very academic faith to^ 
present, by reason of the bigotry, igno- every report which favours the passion of 
ranee, cunniirg*, and roguery of a great the reporter; whether it magnifies his 
part of mankind. He therefore concluded, country, his family, or himself, or in any 
like a just reasoncr, that such an evidence other way strikes in with his natural 
carried falsehood upon the very face of it, inclinations and propensities. But what 
and that a miracle supported by any .greater temptation than to appear a 
humaEt testimony was more properly a missionary, a prophet, an ambassador 
Subje^A^^f derision than of argument from heaven ? Who would not encounter 

, There sujrely never was a greater numr many dangers and difiiculties in order to 
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and knowing, are commonly too fine to 
fall tinder the comprehension of the 
vulgar. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears that 
no testimony for any kind of miracle has 
ever amounted to a probability, much less 
to a proof; and that, even supposing- it 
amounted to a proof, it would be opposed 
by another proof — derived from the very 
nature of the fact which it would endea- 
vour to establish. It is experience only 
which gives authority to human testi- 
mony, and it is the same experience \vhich 
assures us of the laws of nature. When, 
therefore, these two kinds of experience 
are contrary, we have nothing to do but 
subtract the one from the other and em- 
brace an opinion, either on one side or the 
other, with that assurance which arises 
from the remainder. But, according to 
the principle hei*e explained, this sub- 
traction, with regal'd to all popular 
religions, amounts to an entire annihila- 
tion ; and therefore we may establish it 
as a maxim that no human testimony can 
have such force as to prove a miracle and 
make it a just foundation for any such 
system of religion. 

I beg the limitations here made may be 
remarked, when I say that a miracle can 
never be proved so as to be the foundation 
of a system of religion. For I own that, 
othenvise, there may possibly be miracles, 
or violations of the usual course of nature, 
of such a kind as to admit of proof from 
human testimony ; though, perhaps, it 
will be impossible to find any such in all 
the records of history. Thus, suppose all 
authors, in all languages, agree that from 
January ist, 1600, there was a total dark- 
ness over the whole earth for eight days ; 
suppose that the tradition of this extra- 
ordinary event is still strong and lively 
among the people ; that all travellers who 
return from foreign countries bring us 
accounts of the same tradition, without 
the least variation or contradiction, it is 
evident that our present philosophers, 
instead of doubting the fact, ought to 
receive it as cex'tain, and ought to search 
for the causes whence it might be derived. 
The decay, corruption, and dissolution of 
nature is an event rendered probable by 
so many analogies that any phenomenon 
which seems to have a tendency towards 
that catastrophe comes within the reach 
of human testimony, if that testimony be 
very extensive and uniform. 

, , But suppose that all the historians who 
treat of England should agree that on 


attain so sublime a character ? Or if, by 
the help of vanity and a heated imagina- 
tion, a man has first made a convert of 
himself and entered seriously into the 
delusion, who ever scruples to make use 
of pious frauds in support of so holy and 
meritorious a cause ? 

The smallest spark may here kindle 
into the greatest flame, because the 
materials *are always prepared for it. 
The avidum genus auricularumd' the 
gazing populace, receive gi'eedily, with- 
out examination, whatever soothes super- 
stition and promotes wonder. 

How many stories of this nature haye 
in all ages been detected and exploded in 
their infancy ? How many more have 
been celebrated for a time, , and have after- 
wards sunk into neglect and oblivion? 
Where such reports, therefore, fly about, 
the solution of the phenomenon is obvious, 
and we judge in conformity to regular 
experience and observation when we 
account for it by the known and natural 
principles of credulity and delusion. And 
shall we, rather than have recourse to 
so natural a solution, allow of a miraculous 
violation of the most established laws of 
nature? 

I need not mention the difficulty of 
detecting a falsehood in any private or 
even public history, at the piace where it 
is said to happen, much more when the 
scene is removed to ever so small a dis- 
tance. Even a court of judicature, with 
all the authority, accuracy, and judgment 
which they can employ, find themselves 
often at a loss to distinguish between 
truth and falsehood in the most recent 
actions. But the matter never comes to 
any issue if trusted to the common 
method of altercations and debate and 
flying rumours, especially when men’s 
passions have taken part on either side. 

In the infancy of new religions the- 
wise and learned commonly esteem the 
matter too inconsiderable to deserve their 
attention or regard. And when after- 
wards they would willingly detect the 
cheat, in order to undeceive the deluded 
multitude, the season is now past, and the 
records and witnesses which might clear 
up the matter have perished beyond re- 
covery. 

No means of detection remain but those 
which must be drawn from the very testi- ■ 
mony itself of the reporters ; and these, . 
tiiough always sufficient with the judicious 
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January ist, 1600, Queen Elizabeth died ; 
that both before and after her death she 
was seen by her physicians and the whole 
couil, as is usual with persons of her 
rank ; that her successor was acknow- 
ledged and proclaimed by the Parliament; 
and that, after being interred a month, 
she again appeared, resumed the throne, 
and governed England for three years ; I 
must confess that I should be surprised 
at the concurrence of so many odd cir- 
cumstances, but should not have the least 
inclination to believe so miraculous an 
event. I should not doubt of her pi'e- 
tended death, and of those other public 
circumstances that followed it ; I should 
only assert it to have been pretended, and 
that it neither was, nor possibly could be, 
real. You would in vain object to me 
the difficulty and almost impossibility of 
deceiving the world in an ajfair of such 
consequence ; the wisdom and solid judg- 
ment of that renowned queen ; with the 
little or no advantage which she could 
reap from so poor an artifice. All this 
might astonish me ; but I w^ould still 
reply that the knavery and folly of men 
are such common phenomena that I 
should rather believe the most extra- 
ordinary events to arise from their con- 
currence than admit of so signal a viola- 
tion of the laws of nature. 

But, should this miracle be ascribed to 
any new system of religion, men in all 
ages have been so much imposed on by 
ridiculous stories of that kind that this 
very circumstance would be a full proof 
of a cheat, and sufficient, with all men of 
sense, not only to make them reject the 
fact, but even reject it without farther 
examination. Though the Being to 
whom the miracle is ascribed be, in this 
case, Almighty, it does not, upon that 
account, become a whit more probable, 
since it is impossible for us to know the 
attributes or actions of such a Being other- 
wise than from the experience which, we 
have of his productions in the usual 
course of nature. This still reduces us 
to past obseiwation,^ and obliges us to 
compare the instanced of the violation of 
truth in the testimony of men with those 
of the violation of the laws of nature by 
miracles, in-order to judge which of them 
* 3^ most likely and probable. As the viola- 
;of truth are more common in tlie 
concerning religious miracles 
t concerning any other matter 
- list diminish verjr much the 
' former testimony, and 

II, ' ^ ^ 



make us form a general resolution never 
to lend any attention to it, with whate\ er 
specious pretence it may be covered. 

Lord Bacon seems to have embraced 
the same principles of reasoning. “ We 
ought,’’ says he, “ to make a collection or 
particular history of all monsters and 
prodigious births or productions, and, in 
a word, of everything new, rare, and 
extraordinary in nature. But this must 
be done with the most severe scrutiny, 
lest we depart from truth. Above all, 
every relation must be considered as sus- 
picious which depends in any degree upon 
religion, as the prodigies of Livy ; and, 
no less so, everything that is to be found 
in the writers of natural magic or alchemy, 
or such authors, who seem, all of them, 
-to have an unconquerable appetite for 
falsehood and fable.”* 

I am the better pleased with the method 
of reasoning here delivered, as I think it 
may serve to confound those dangerous 
friends or disguised enemies to the Chris- 
tian religion, who have undertaken to 
defend it by theprinciplcsof human reason. 
Our most holy religion is founded or 
fatl/i, not on reason ; and it is a sure 
method of exposing it to put it to such a 
trial as it is by no means fitted to endure. 
To make this more evident, let us exaniine 
those miracles related in Scripture, 'mnd, 
not to lose ourselves in too wide a field, 
let us confine ourselves to such as we find 
in the Pentateuch, which we shall ^'arninc, 
according to the pnaclples,jdf^i|iese pre- 
tended Christians, not^as^'lfeil^d’or testi- 
mony of God himself, Isut as the produc- 
tion of a mere and historian. 

Here, then, we are first to consider a 
book, presented to us by a barbarous and 
ignorant people, written in an age when 
the-}^ were still more barbarous, and in all 
probability long after the facts which it 
relates, c.urroborated by no concurring 
testimony, and resembling those fabulous 
accounts which every nation gives of its 
origin. Upon reading this book wc find 
it full of prodigies and miracles. It gives 
an account of a state of the world and 
of human nature entirely different from 
the present ; of our fall irom that state ; 
of the age of man extended to near a 
thousand years ; of the destruction of the 
world by a deluge ; of the arbitrary choice 
of one people as the tavourites of heaven, 
and that people the countrymen of the 
author ; of their deliverance from bondage 
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seems to result from the natural course of 
things, and to be unavoidable in every 
age and nation. This pertinacious 
big'otry, of which you complain as so 
fatal to philosophy, is really her offspring, 
who, after allying with superstition, 
separates himself entirely from the interest 
of his parent, and becomes her most 
inveterate enemy and persecutor. Specu- 
lative dogmas of religion, the present 
occasions of such furious dispute, could 
not possibly be conceived or admitted in 
the early ages of the world, when man- 
kind, being wholly illiterate, formed an 
idea of religion more suitable to their 
weak apprehension, and composed their 
tenets of such tales chiefly as were the 
objects of traditional belief more than of 
argument or disputation. After the first 
alarm, therefore, was over, which arose 
from the new paradoxes and principles of 
the philosophers, these teachers seem 
ever after, during the ages of antiquity, 
to have lived in great harmony with the 
established superstition, and to have made 
a fair partition of mankind between them 
— the former claiming all the learned and 
wise, the latter possessing all the vulgar 
and illiterate. 

It seems then, say I, that you leave 
politics entirely out of the question, and 
never suppose that a wise magistrate can 
justly be jealous of certain tenets of philo- 
sophy, such as those of Epicurus, which, 
denying a divine existence, and conse- 
quently a providence and a future state, 
seem to loosen in a great measure the 
ties of morality, and may be supposed for 
that reason pernicious to the peace of 
civil society. 

. I know, replied he, that in fact these 
persecutions never in any age proceeded 
from calm reason, or from experience of 
the pernicious consequences of philosophy, 
but arose entirely from passion and preju- 
dice. But what if 1 should advance 
farther and assert that, if Epicurus had 
been accused befoi'e the people by any of 
the sycophants or informers of those days, 
he could easily have defended his cause 
and proved his principles of philosopli]^ to 
be as salutary as those of his adversaries, 
who endeavoured with such zeal to expose 
him to the public hatred and jealousy ? - 

I wish, said I, you would try your 
eloquence 'upon so extraordinary a tof>ic, 
and make a speech for Epicurus, which 
might ^satisfy, not the mob of Athens,^ if 
you wlt{ jd^ow that ancient and polite city 
to have-* detained any mob, but the more 


philosophical part of his audience, such as 
might be supposed capable of comprehend- 
ing his arguments. 

The matter would not be difficult upon 
such conditions, replied he. And, if you 
please, I shall suppose myself Epicurus 
for a moment, and make you stand for 
the Athenian people, and shall deii\'er you 
such an harangue as will fill all the urn 
with white beans, and leave not a black 
one to gratify the malice of my adver- 
saries. 

Very well ; pray proceed upon these 
suppositions. 

I come hither, O ye Athenians, to justify 
in your assembly what I maintained in 
my school, and I find myself impeached 
by furious antagonists instead of reason- 
ing with calm and dispassionate inquirers. 
Your deliberations, which of right should 
be directed to questions of public good 
and the interest of the commonwealth, 
are diverted to the disquisitions of specu- 
lative philosophy ; and these magnificent 
but perhaps fruitless inquiries take place 
of your more familiar but more useful 
occupations. But so far as in me lies I 
will prevent this abuse. We shall not 
here dispute concerning the origin and 
government of worlds. We shall only 
inquire how far such questions concern 
the public interest. And if I can persuade 
you that they are entirely indifferent to 
the peace of society and security of govern- 
ment, I hope that you will presently send 
us back to our schools, there to examine 
at leisure the question the most sublime, 
but at the same time the viMi speculative 
of all philosophy. 

The religiou^pbiiosophers, not satisfied 
with the ' tradition of your forefathers 
and doctrine of your priests (in which 
I willingly acquiesce), indulge a rash 
curiosity iii trying how far they can estab- 
lish religion upon the principles of reason, 
and they thex'eby excite, instead of satis- 
fying, the doubts which naturally arise 
from a diligent and scrutinous inquiry. 
They paint in the most magnificent 
colours the order, beauty, and wise 
arrangement of the universe ; and then 
ask if such a glorious display of intelli- 
gence could proceed from the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, or if chance could 
produce what the greatest genius can 
never sufficiently admire. I shall not 
examine the justness of this argument. 
I shall allow it to be as solid ^as my 
antagonists and accusers can desire. It 
is sufficient if J can prove from this very 






no less skilful in stone and marble than 
in colours. The talents and taste dis- 
played in the particular work before us : 
these ,we may safely conclude the work- 
man to be possessed of. The cause must 
be proportioned to the effect ; and if we 
exactly and precisely proportion it, we 
shall never find in it any qualities that 
point faidher or afford an inference con- 
cerning any other design or performance, 
Such qualities must be somewhat beyond 
what is merely requisite for producing the 
effect which we examine. 

Allowing, therefore, the gods to be the 
authors of the existence or order of the 
universe, it follows that they possess that 
precise degree of power, intelligence, and 
benevolence which appears in their work- 
manship ; but nothing farther can ever 
be proved except we call in the assistance 
of exaggeration and flattery to supply the 
defects of argument and reasoning. So 
far as the traces of any attributes at 
present appear, so far may we conclude 
these attributes to exist. The supposi- 
tion of farther attributes is mere hypo- 
thesis ; much more the supposition that 
in distant regions of space or periods of 
time there has been, or will be, a more 
magnificent display of these attributes 
and a scheme of administration more 
suitable to such imaginary virtues. We 
can never be allowed to mount up from 
the universe, the effect, to Jupiter, the 
cause, and then descend downwards to 
infei‘ any new effect from that cause; as 
if the present effects alone were not 
entirely worthy of the glorious attributes 
which we ascribe to that deity. The 
knowledge of the cause being derived 
solely from the effect, they must be exactly 
adjusted to each other ; and the one can 
never refer to anything farther, or be the 
foundation of any new inference and con- 
clusion. 

You find certain phenomena in nature. 
You seek a cause or author. You 
imagine that you have found him. You 
afterwards become so enamoured of this 
offspring of your brain that you imagine 
it impossible but he must produce some- 
thing greater and more perfect than the 
present scene of things, which is so full 
of, ill and disorder. You forget that this 
superlative intelligence and benevolence 
.are entirely imaginary, or at least without 
any foundation in reason, and that you 
have no ground to ascxdbe to him any 
.qualities but what you see he has actually 
exerted and displayed in his productions* 


reasoning that the question is entirely 
speculative, and that when, in my philo- 
sophical disquisitions, I deny a providence 
and a future state, I undermine not the 
foundations of society, but advance prin- 
ciples wdiich they ihemsejves, upon their 
own topics, if they argue consistently, 
must allow to be solid and satisfactory. 

You, then, who are my accusers, have 
acknowledged that the chief or sole argu- 
ment fora divine existence (which I never 
questioned) is derived from the order of 
nature ; where there appear such marks 
of intelligence and design that you think 
it extravagant to assign for its cause 
either chance or the blind and unguided 
force of matter. You allow that this is 
an argument drawn from effects to causes. 
From the order of the work you infer that 
there must have been project and fore- 
thought in the workman. If you cannot 
make out this point, you allow that your 
conclusion fails, and you pretend not to 
establish the conclusion in a greater 
latitude than the phenomena of nature 
will justify. These are your concessions. 
I desire you to mark the consequences. 

When we infer any particular cause 
from an effect we must proportion the one 
to the other, and can never be allowed to 
ascribe to the cause any qualities but 
what are exactly sufficient to produce the 
effect. A body of ten ounces raised in any 
scale may serve as -a proof that the coun^ 
terbalancing weight exceeds ten ounces, 
but can never affOiXl a reason that it 
exceeds a hundred. If the cause assigned 
for any effect ln^ii^fipt sufficient to produce 
it, we must either reject that cause or add 
to it such qualities^ as wiUp give it a just 
proportion to the effect. But if we ascribe 
to it further qualities, or affirm it capable 
of producing other effects, W’'e can only 
indulge the licence of conjecture^ and 
arbitrarily suppose the existence of quali- 
ties and energies without reason or 
authority. 

The same rule holds whether the cause, 
assigned be brute, unconscious matter or 
a rational, intelligent being. If the cause 
be known only by tlie effect, wc never 
ought to ascribe to it any cjualities beyond 
what are precisely requisite to produce 
the effect. Nor can \ye, by any rules of 
just reasoning, x*eturn back from the cause 
and infer other effects from it beyond those 
by which alone it is known to us. No one, 
merely from the sig;ht of one of Zeuxis’s 
pictures, could know that he was also a 
■Statuary or architect, and was an artist 
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Let your gods, thei'efore, O philosophers, 
be suited to the present appearances of 
nature, and presume not to alter these 
appearances by arbitrary su|>positions, in 
order to suit them to the attributes which 
you so fondly ascribe to your deities. 

When priests and poets, supported by 
your authority, O Athenians, talk of a 
golden or silver age which preceded the 
present state of vice and misery, I hear - 
them with attention and with reverence. 
But when philosophers, who pretend to 
neglect authority and to cultivate I'eason, 
hold the same discourse, I pay them not, 
i own, the same obsequious submission 
and pious deference. I ask : Who carried 
them into the celestial regions ; who 
admitted thein into the councils of the 
gods ; who opened to them thd book of 
fate, that they thus rashly affirm that 
their deities have executed, or will 
execute, any purpose beyond what has 
actually appeared ? If they tell me that 
they have mounted on the steps or by the 
gradual ascent of reason, and by drawing 
inferences from effects to causes, I still 
insist that they have aided the ascent of 
I'eason by the wings of imagination, 
otherwise they could not thus change 
their manner of inference and argue from 
causes to effects, presuming that a more 
perfect production than the present world 
would be more suitable to such perfect 
beings as the gods, and forgetting that 
they have no reason to ascribe to these 
celestial beings any perfection or any 
attribute but what can be found in the 
present world. 

Hence all the fruitless industry to 
account for the ill appearances of nature 
and save the honour of the gods, while 
we must acknowledge the reality of that 
evil and disorder with which the world 
so much abounds. The obstinate and 
. intractable qualities of matter, we are 
told, or the observance of general laws, or 
some such reason, is the sole cause which 
controlled the power and benevolence of , 
Jupiter, and obliged him to create man- | 
idnd and every sensible creature so 
imperfect and so unhappy. These attri- 
butes, then, are, it seems, beforehand 
taken for granted in their greatest lati- 
; tude. And upon that supposition I own 
\ that such conjectures may perhaps be 
' "i^djxiitted as plausible solutions of the ill 
nomena. But still I ask : Why take 
'.tributes for granted, or why 
to the cause any qualities but 
what ^tually appear in the effect ? Why 






torture your brain to justify the course 
of nature upon suppositions which, for 
aught you know, may be entirely 
imaginary, and of which there are to be 
found no traces in the course of nature ? 

The religious hypothesis, therefore, 
must be considered only as a particular 
method of accounting " for the visible 
phenomena of the universe ; but no just 
reasoner will ever presume to infer from 
it any single fact, and alter or add to the 
phenomena in any single particular. If 
you think that the appearances of things 
prove such causes, it is allowable for you 
to draw an inference concerning the exist- 
ence of these causes. In such compli- 
cated and sublime subjects everyone 
should be indulged in the liberty of 
conjecture and argument. But here you 
ought to rest, if you come backward, 
and, arguing from your inferred causes, 
conclude that any other fact has existed, 
or will exist, in the course of nature 
which may serve as a fuller display of 
particular attributes, I must admonish 
you that you have departed from the 
method of reasoning attached to the 
present subject, and have certainly added 
something to the attributes of the cause '” 
be 5 ^ond what appears in the effect ,* other- 
wise you could never, with tolerable sense 
or propriety, add anything to the effect 
in order to render it more woi^ky;rof the 
cause. ' 

Where, then, is the odioiisness of that 
doctrine w'hich I teach in my school, or, 
rather, which I examine in my gardens ? 

Or what do you iind in this whole ques- , 
tion whereh^the seemity of good morals 
or the peace of society is in the 

least concerned ? 

i deny a providence, you say, and 
Supreme Governor of the world, who 
guides' the course of events and punishes 
the vicious with infamy and disappoint- 
ment, and rewards the virtuous with 
honour and success in all their under- 
takings. But surely I deny not the 
course itself of events, which lies open to 
everyone’s Inquiry and examination. J 
acknowledge that, in the present order of 
things, virtue is attended with more 
peace of mind than vice, and meets with 
a more favourable reception from the 
world. I am sensible that, according to 
the past experience of mankind, friend- 
ship is the chief joy of human life, and * 
moderation the only source of tranquillity ’ 
and happiness. 1 never balance between'* 
the virtuous and' the vicious course of life, ! , 
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but am sensible that, to a well-disposed 
mind, every advantage is on the side of 
the former. And \vhat can you say 
more, allowing all your suppositions and 
reasonings? You tell me, indeed, that 
this disposition of things proceeds from 
intelligence and design. But, whatever 
it proceeds from, the disposition itself, on 
which depends our happiness or misery, 
and consequently our conduct and deport- 
ment in life, is still the same. It is still 
open for -me, as well as you, to regulate 
my behaviour by my experience of past 
events. And if you affirm that, while a 
divine providence is allowed, and a 
supreme distributive justice in the uni- 
verse, I ought to expect some more par- 
ticular reward of the good and punish- 
ment of the bad beyond the ordinary 
course of events, I here find the same 
fallacy which I have before endeavoured 
to detect. You persist an imagining that, 
if we grant that divine existence for which 
you so earnestly contend, you may safely 
infer consequences from it, and add 
something to the experienced order of 
nature, by arguing from the attributes 
ifwhiGb "you^^ to - your' gods. - You 

■ seem not to remember that all your 
reasonings on this subject can only be 
di'awn from effects to causes, and that 
every argument deduced from causes to 
effects must of necessit}- be a gross 
since it is impossible for you to 
know anything of the cause but what you 
have antecedently not inferred, but dis- 
covered to the full in I he effect. 

But what must a philosopher think of 
those vain reasor.ers who, instead of re- 
garding the pfisent .of things as 

the sole object m A HIP contemplation, so 
far reverse the whole course of nature as 
to render this life merely a passage to 
something farther — a porch, which leads 
to a greater and vastly different building ; 
a prologue, whiduservesonly to introduce 
the piece and gave it more grace and pro- 
priety ? Whence, do you think, can such 
philosophers derive their idea of the gods ? 
From their own conceit and imagination 
surely. For, if they derived it from the 
■ present phenomena, it would never point 
to anything farther, but must be exactly 
adjusted to them. That the divinity may 
possibfyhe endowed with attributes whicfi 
we have never seen exeited — may be 
governed by principles of action which 
wc cannot discover to be satisfied ; all 
this will freely be allowed. But still this 
is' mere posniilUj/ and hypothesis. We 


never - can have reason to m/l'r any ailrl- 
butes or any principles of action in him, 
but so far as we know them to have been 
exerted and satisfied. 

A7'e there any 7narhs of a dhtrihuthe 
justice in the world? If you answer in 
the affirmative, 1 conclude that, since 
justice here exerts itself, it is satisfied. 
If you reply in the negative, I conclude 
that you ha\c then no reason to ascribe 
justice, in our sense of it, to the gods. If 
you hold a medium between affirmation 
and negation, by saying that the justice 
of the gods at present exerts itself in part 
but not in its full extent, I answer that 
you have no reason to give it any par- 
ticular extent, but only so far as you see 
it at prese7it exert itself. 

Thus I bring the dispute, O Athenians, 
to a short issue with my antagonists. 
The course of nature lies open to my con- 
templation as well as to theirs. The 
experienced train of events is the great 
standard by which we all I'egulate our 
conduct. Nothing else can be appealed 
to, ill the field or in the senate. Nothing 
else ought ever to be heard of in the 
school or in the closet. In vain would 
our limited understanding break through 
those boundaries which are loo narrow 
for our fond imagination. While we 
argue from the course of nature and infer 
a particular intelligent cause which first 
bestowed, and still preserves, order in the 
universe, we embrace a principle whicls 
is both uncertain and useless. It is un- 
certain because the subject lies entirely 
beyond the reacii of human experience. 
It is useless because, our knowledge of 
this cause being derived entix*ely from 
the course of nature, we can never, 
according to the rules of just reasoning, 
return back from the cause with any new 
inference, or, making additions to the 
common and experienced course of 
nature, establish any new principles of 
conduct and behaviour. 

I observe (said I, finding he had finished 
his harangue) that you neglect not the . 
artifice of the demagogues of old ; and, 
as you were pleased to make me stand 
for the people, you insinuate yourself into 
my favour by embracing those principles 
-to which' you know 1 have .a! ways ex- 
pressed a particular attachoient. But, 
allowing you to make ex^Wience (as, in- 
deed, I think you ought) the only standard 
of our judgment concerning this and all 


other questions of fact, 1 doubt not but. 
from the very same experience to which 


'Ills 


ml 
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you appeal, it may be possible to refute 
this reasoning which you have put into 
the mouth of Epicurus. If you saw, for 
instance, a half-finished building sur- 
rounded with heaps of brick and stone 
and mortar, and all the instruments of 
masonry, could you not infer from the 
effect that it was a work of design and 
contrivance ? And could you not return 
again from this inferred cause to infer 
new additions to the effect, and conclude 
that the building would soon be finished 
and receive all the further improvements 
which art could bestow upon it? If you 
saw upon the sea-shore the print of one 
human foot, 3 "ou would conclude that a 
man had passed that way, and that he 
had also left the traces of the other foot, 
though effaced by the rolling of the sands 
or inundation of the waters. Why, then, 
do you refuse to admit the same method 
of reasoning with regard to the order of 
nature? Consider the world and the 
present life only as an imperfect building 
from which you can infer a superior intel- 
ligence ; and, arguing from that superior 
intelligence, which can leave nothing im- 
perfect, why may you not infer a more 
finished scheme or plan which will 
receive its completion in some distant 
point of space or time? Are not these 
methods of reasoning exactly similar? 
And under what pretence can you 
embrace the one while 3 ^ou reject the 
other ? 

The infinite difference of the subjects, 
replied he, is a sufficient foundation for 
this difference in my conclusions. In 
works of human art and contrivance it is | 
allowable to advance from the effect to ' 
the cause, and, returning back from the 
cause, to form new inferences concerning 
. the effect, and examine the alterations 
which it has probably undergone, or may : 
* still undergo. But what is the foundation ■ 
of this method of reasoning? Plainly I 
this — that man is a being whom we know I 
by experience, whose motives and designs ■ 
we are acquainted with, and whose pro- 
jects and inclinations have a certain con- 
nection and coherence, according to the I 
laws which nature has established for the 
government of Such a creature. Wheiij 
therefore, we find that any work has pro- 
ceeded fi'oin the skill and industry of man 
— as we are otherwise acquainted, with 
the nature of the animal, we can draw a 
hundred inferences concerning what may 
be expeoted from him, and these inferences 
win all i?e founded in experience aud - ob- 


servation. But did we know man onl}^ 
from the single work or production which 
we examine, it were impossible for us to 
argue in this manner, because, our know- 
ledge of all the qualities which we ascribe 
to him being in that case derived from 
the production, it is impossible they could 
point to anything further, or be the foun- 
dation of any new inference. The print 
of a foot in the sand can only prove, when 
considered alone, that there was some 
figure adapted to it by which it was pro- 
duced ; but the print of a human foot 
proves likewise, from our other- expe- 
rience, that there was probably" another 
foot which also left its impression, though 
effaced by time or other accidents. Here 
we mount from the effect to the cause ; 
and, descending again from the cause, 
infer alterations in the effect; but this is 
not a continuation of the same simple 
chain of reasoning. We comprehend in 
this case a hundred other experiences and 
observations concerning the usual figure 
and members of that species of animal, 
without which this method of argument 
must be considered as fallacious and 
sophistical. 

The case is not the same with our 
reasonings Ifoni the works of nature. 
The Deity is known to us only by his, 
productions, and is a single being in the 
universe, not comprehended under any 
species or genus, from whose experienced 
attributes or qualities we can by analogy 
infer any attribute or quality in him. As 
the universe shows wisdom and goodness,, 
we infer wisdom and goodness. As it 
shows a particular degree of these per- 
fections, we infer a particular degree of 
them, precisely adapted to the effect 
which we examine; But further attri- 
butes, or further degrees of the same 
attributes, we can never be authorised to- 
infer or suppose by any rules of just 
reasoning. Now, without some such 
license of supposition, it is impossible 
for us to argue from the cause or infer 
any altei-ation in the effect beyond wlmt 
has immediately fallen under our observa- 
tion. Greater good produced by this 
Being must still prove a greater degree 
of goodness ; a more impartial distribu- 
tion of rewards and punishments must 
proceed from a greater regard to justice 
and equity. Every supposed addition to 
the.worivs'of nature makes an addition to 
the attributes of the author of nature ; 
and consequently, being entirely unsup- 
ported by any reason or argument, cafi 
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never be admitted but as mere conjee- 
tare and hypothesis/ 

The great source of our mistake in this 
subject, and of the unbounded licence 'of 
conjecture which we indulge, is that we 
tacitly consider ourselves as in the place 
of the Supreme Being, and conclude that 
he will on every occasion observe the same 
conduct which we ourselves in his situa- 
tion would have embraced as reasonable 
and eligible. But, besides that the ordi- 
nary course of nature may convince us 
that almost everything is regulated by 
principles and maxims very different from 
ours— besides this, I say, it must evidently 
appear contrary to all rules of analogy to 
reason from the intentions and projects of 
men to those of a Being so different and 
so much superior. In human nature 
thei'e is a certain experienced coherence 
of designs and inclinations, so that when, 
from any fact, we have discovered one 
inteiition of any man, it may often be 
re?ASonable from experience to infer 
another, and draw a long chain of con- 
clusions concerning his past or future 
, .conduct. But this method of reasoning 
Wi^'can never have place with regard to a 
Being so remote and incomprehensible, 
who bears much less analogy to any 
. other being in the universe than the sun 
to a waxen taper, and who discovers him- 
self only by some faint traces or outlines, 
beyond which we have no authority to 
ascribe to him any attribute or perfection. 
What w^e imagine to be a superior perfec- 
tion may really be a defect Or were it 
ever so much a perfection, the ascribing 
of it to the Supreme Being, where it 
appears not to have been really exerted to 
the full in his works, 'savours more of 


^ In g-eneral, it may, I think, be established as a 
maxim that, where any cause is known only by its 
particular elfects, it mvist be impossible to_ infer any 
iiew effects from that cause, since the^ qualities which 
are requisite to produce these new effects alonj^- with 
the former must either be differeiit or superior or of 
more extensive operation than those which simply pro- 
duced the effect whence alone the cause is supposed to 
be known to us. We can never, therefore, have any 
rcasoii to suppose the existence of these cpialities. To 
say that the new effects proceed only from a continua- 
tion of the same etierj^y which is alrcady^known from 
the first effects will not remove the difficulty. For, 
even j^rantinjj this to be the case (which can seldom be 
supposed), the very contisniation and exertion of a like 
energ-y (for it is^ Impossible it can be absolutely the 
same)"" I say, this exertion of a like energj% in a dif- 
leront period of space and time, is a very arbitrary 
supposition, and what there cannot possibly^ be any 
traces of in the effects from which all our knowledge of 
the cause is originally derived. Let the infcri-‘ed cause 
be exactly piyportioned (as it should be) to the known 
- 'effect,- ana it is impossible that it can possess any 
■ qualities from which new or different effects can be 
inferred^ 


flattery and panegyiic than of just reason- 
ing* and sound pliilosophy. All the philo- 
sophy, therefore, in the world, and all the 
religion, which is nothing but a species 
of philosophy, will never be able to carry 
us beyond the usual course of experience, 
or give us measures of conduct and 
behaviour different from those which are 
furnished by reflections on common life. 
No new fact can ever be inferred from the 
religious hypothesis ; no event foreseen 
or foretold ; no reward or punishment 
expected or dreaded beyond what is 
already known by practice and observa- 
tion. So that my apology for Epicurus 
will still appear solid and satisfactory ; 
nor have the political interests of society 
any connection with the philosophical 
disputes concerning* metaphysics and 
religion. 

There is still one circumstance, replied 
I, which you seem to have overlooked. 
Though I should allow your pi'eniises, I 
must deny your conclusion. You conclude 
that religious doctrines and reasonings 
can have no influence on life, because 
they ought to have no influence; never 
considering that men reason not in the 
same manner you do, but draw many 
consequences from the belief of a divine 
existence, and suppose that the Deity will 
inflict punishments on vice and bestow 
rewards on virtue beyond what appear in. 
the ordinary course of nature. Whether 
this reasoning of theirs be just or not is 
no matter. Its influence on their life and 
conduct must still be the same. And 
those who attempt to disabuse them of 
such prejudices may, for aught I know, 
be good reasoners, but I cannot allow 
them to be good citizens and politicians, 
since they free men from one restraint 
upon their passions and make the infringe- 
ment of the laws of society, in one 
respect, more easy and secure. 

After all 1 ma\', perhaps, agree to your 
general conclusion in favour of liberty, 
though upon different premises from those 
on which you endeavour to found it. I 
think that the State ought to tolerate 
every principle of philosophy ; nor is there 
an instance that any government has 
suffered in its political interests by such 
indulgence. There is no enthusiasm 
among philosophers ; their doctrines are 
not very alluring* to the people; and no 
restraint can be put upon their reason- 
ings but what must be of dangerous 
consequence to the sciences, and even to 
, the State, by paving the way for persecution. 
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and oppression in points where the gener- , cause. If experience and obser\'atlon and 
ality of mankind are more deeply in- analogy be, indeed, the only guides which 
terosted and concerned. we can reasonably follow in inferences of 

But there occurs to me (continued I), this nature, both the effect and cause 
with rcg'ard to your main topic, a diffi- must bear a similariiy and resemblance 
culty, which i shall just propose to you to other effects and causes, which we 
without insisting on it, lest it lead into know, and which we liavc found in many 
reasonings of too nice and delicate a instances to be conjt>ined with each other, 
nature. In a word, I much doubt whether 1 leave it to your own rcneciion to pursue 
It be possible for a cause to be known the consequences of this principle. V 
only by its effect (as you have all along sup- shall just observe that, as the antagonists 
posed ), or to be of so singular and par- of Epicurus always supposed the universe, 
ticular a nature as to have no parallel and an effect quite singular and unparalleled, 
no^ similarity with any other cause or to be the proof of a Deity, a cause no 
object that has^ ever fallen under our less singular and unparalleled, your 
observation. It is only when two species reasonings upon that supposition seem 
of objects are found to be constantly con- at least to merit our attention. There is, 
joined that we can infer the one from the 1 own, some difficulty how ‘we can ever 
other; and were an effect presented which return from the cause to the effect, and, 
was entirely singular, and could not be | reasoning from our ideas of the former, 
comprehended under any known species, | infer any alteration on the latter, or any 
I do not see that we could foi*ni any con- 1 addition to it. 
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Cartesian doubt, therefore, were it ever 
possible to be attained by any human 
creature (as it plainly is not), would be 
entirely incurable, and no reasoning could 
ever bring us to a stale of assurance and 
conviction upon any subject. 

It must, however, be confessed that 
this species of scepticism, when more 
■ v'hi.ederatc, may be understood in a ver}^ 
reasonable sense, and is a necessary 
preparative to tlic study of philosofjhy, by 
preserving a proper impartiality in our 
judgments and weaning our mind from 
all those prejudices which we may have 
imbibed from education or rash opinion. 
To begin with cleiir and self-evident 
principles, to advance by timoi'ous and 
sure steps, to review frequently our con- 
clusions and examine accurately all their 
consequence^, though by these means w’-e. 
shall make both a slow and a short 
progress in our systems, are the only 
methods by \\diich we can ever hope to 
reach truth and attain a proper stability 
and certainly in our dj^lerminations. 

There ' is another s^pecics' of scepticism, 
to sdehc^'and inquiry, when' 
^Plien are supposed' to iiave discovered' 
' : either the absolute fallaciousness of their 
/ “mental iaculties or tlic-ir unfitness to. reach 
’’any hxed determination in' alb those 
, curious subjects of speculation about 
whlchy.dhey are commonly employed.’ 

senses arc . brought into 
. dispute 'T:)y a certain species* of philo- 
sophervS,.JUid the maxims of common life 
arc subjected doubt as the 

pro foil conclusions 

of melaphysicS^^naTTieology. As these 
paradoxical tenets (if they may be called 
tenets) are to be met with in some philo- 
sophers, and the refutation of them in 
several, they naturally excite our curiosity, 
and make us inquire into the arguments 
on which they may be founded. 

1 need not- insist upon the more trite 
topics employed by the sceptics in all 
ages against the evidence of sense^ such 
as those which arc derived from the 
impcrfeclion and fallaciousness of our 
organs on numberless occasions ; the 
crooked appearance of an oar in water ; 
the various aspects of objects according 
to their dilTerent distances ; the double 
images which ax'ise from the pressing one 
eye ; with many other appearances of 
a like nature. These sceptical topics, - 
■ indeed,, ai'c only sufficient to prove that 
the senses alone are not implicitly to be 
depended on, but that we must correct 


their evidence by reason and by considera- 
tions derived from the nature of the 
medium, the distance of the object, and 
the disposition of the organ, in order to 
render them, within their sphere, the 
proper criteria of truth aiid falsehood. 
There are other more profound arguments 
against the senses which admit not of so 
easy a solution. 

It seems evident that men are carried, 

, by a natural instinct or prepossession, to 
1 repose faith in their senses, and that, 
without any reasoning, or even almost 
before the use of reason, wc always 
suppose an external univeivse which 
depends not on our perception, but would 
exist though wc and eveiy sensible 
creature were absent or annihilated. 
Even the animal creation are governed 
by a like opinion, and preserve this belief 
of external objects in all their thoughts, 
designs, and actions. 

It seems also evident that when men 
follow this blind and powerful instinct of 
nature they always suppose the very 
images presented by the senses to be the 
external objects, and never entertain any 
suspicion that the one are nothing but 
represcnlations of the other. This very 
•table, which we see white, and which we 
feel hard, is believed to e.xist independent 
of our perception, and to be something 
.external to our mind, which perceives it. 
Our presence bestow^s not being* on it ; 
our absence does not annihilate it.* It 
preserves its existence uniform and entire, 
independent of the siiuaiion of intelligent ■ 
beings who perceive or coiUemplate it. 

But this universal and primary opinion 
of all men is soon destroyed by the 
slightest philosophy, which teaches us 
that nothing can ever be present to the 
mind but an image or perception, and 
that the senses are only the inlets through 
which these images ai'c conveyed, without 
being able to produce any immediate 
intercourse between the mind and the 
object. The table which we see scorns to 
diminish as we move farther from it; but 
the real table, which. exists independent qf 
us, suffers no alteration ; it was, therefore, 
nothing but its image which w*as present 
to the mind. These are,, the obvious 
dictates of I'cason; and "ho man who 
reflects ever doubted that the existences 
which we consider when we say ^his house 
and that tree are nothing but pieixeptions 
in- the mind, and fleeting copies or 
‘ i^eipreseptat tons of other existences whidi 
remain uniform and independent. ' 
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So far, thea, are we necessitated by 
reasoning to contradict or depart from 
the primary instincts of nature, and to 
embrace a new system with regard to the 
evidence of our senses. But here philo- 
sophy linds herself extremely embarrassed 
when she would justify this new system 
and obviate tlic cavils and objections of 
the sceptics. She. can no longer plead 
the infallible and irresistible instinct of 
nature, for that led us to a quite different 
S}’Stcm, which is acknowledged fallible, 
and even erroneous. And to justify this 
pretended philosophical system by a chain 
of clear and convincing argument, or even 
any appearance of argument, exceeds the 
power of all human capacity. 

By what argument can it be proved 
that the perceptions of the mind must be 
caused by external objects entirely dif- 
ferent from them, though resembling 
them (if that be possible), and could not 
arise either from the energy of the mind 
itself or from the ‘ suggestion of some 
invisible and unknown spirit, or from 
some other cause still more unknown to 
us? It is acknowledged that, in fact, 
many of these perceptions arise not from 
anything external, as in dreams, madness, 
and other diseases. iVnd nothing can be 
more inexplicable than the manner in 
which body should so operate upon mind 
as ever to conve}’ an image of itself to a 
substance supposed of so different and 
even conti'ary a nature. 

It is a question of fact whether the 
perceptions of the senses be produced by 
external objects resembling them. How' 
shall this question be determined ? By 
experience, surely, as all other questions 
of a like nature. But here experience is, 
and must be, entirely silent. The mind 
has never anything present to it but the 
perceptions, and cannot possibly reach 
any experience of their connection with 
objects. The supposition of such a can-^ 
nection is, therefore, without any founda- 
tion in reasoning. • 

To have recourse to the veracity of the 
Supreme Being in order to prove the 
veracity of our senses is surely making a 
very unexpected •circuit. If his veracity 
were at all concerned in this matter, our 
senses would be entii-ely infallible, because 
it is not possible that he can ever deceive. 
Not to mention that if the external world 
' be once called in question, we shall be at 
" a loss to -find arguments by which may 
pro\S'e ^the existence of that Being or any 


This is a topic, therefore, in which 
the profounder and more philosophical 
sceptics will always triumph when they 
endeavour to introduce an universal doubt 
into all subjects of human knowledge and 
inquiry. Do you follow the instincts and 
propensities of nature, may they say, in 
assenting to the veracity of sense ? But 
these lead you to believe lliat the very 
perception or sensible image is the external 
object. Do you disclaim this principle in 
order to embrace a more rational opinion 
that the perceptions are only representa- 
tions of something external? You here 
depart from your natural propensities and 
more obvious sentiments, and yet are not 
able to satisfy 3^our reason, which can 
never find any convincing argument from 
experience to prove that the perceptions 
are connected with any external objects. 

There is another sceptical topic of a 
like nature, derived from the most pro- 
found philosophy, which might merit our 
attention were it requisite to dive so deep 
in order to discover arguments and reason- 
ings which can so little serve to any 
serious purpose. It is universally allowed 
by modern inquirers that all the sensible 
qualities of objects, such as hard, soft, 
hot, cold, white, black, etc., are merely 
secondary, and exist not in the objects 
themselves, but are perceptions of the 
mind, without any external archetype or 
model which they represent. If this be 
allowed with regard to secondary quali- 
ties, it must also follow with regard to the 
supposed primary qualities of extension 
and solidity ; nor can the latter be any 
more entitled to that denomination than 
the former. The idea of extension is 
entirely acquired from the senses of sight 
and feeling' ; and if all the qualities per- 
ceived by the senses be in the mind, not 
in the object, the same conclusion must 
reach the idea of extension, which is 
wholly dependent on the sensible ideas or 
the ideas of secondary qualities. Nothing 
can save us from this conclusion but the 
asserting that the ideas of those primary 
qualities are attained by ahsiraction — an 
opinion which, if we examine it accurately, 
we shall find to be unintelligible, and even 
absurd. An extension that is neither 
tangible nor visible cannot possibly be 
conceived ; and a ta.ngible or visible exten- 
sion which is neither hard nor soft, black 
nor white, is equally beyond the reach of 
human conception. Let any man try to ■ 
conceive a triangle in general, which is 
neither isosceles nor scalenum, nor has 
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any particular leii^lh or proportion of 
sides, and he will soon perceive the absur- 
dity of all the scholastic notions with 
regard to abstraction and general ideas/ 
Thus the first philosophical objection to 
the evidence of sense or to the opinion of 
external existence consists in this, that 
such an opinion, if rested on natural 
instinct, is contrary to reason, and, if 
referred to reason, is contrary to natural 
instinct, and at the same time carries no 
rational evidence with it to convince an 
impartial inquirer. The second objection 
goes farther, and represents this opinion 
as contrary to reason ; at least, if it be a 
principle of reason that all sensible quali- 
ties are in the mind, not in the object. 
Bereave matter of all its intelligible quali- 
ties, both primqfy and 'secondary, you in 
a manner annihilate it, and leave only a 
certain unknown, inexplicable something 
as the cause of our perceptions — a notion 
so imperfect that no sceptic will think it 
worth while to contend against it. 


It may seem a very extravagant attempt 
of the sceptics to destroy reasoii by argu- 
ment and ratiocination ; yet is this the 
grand scope of all their inquiries and dis- 
putes. They endeavour to find objections 
both to our abstract reasonings and to 
those which regard matter of fact and 
existence. i 

The chief objection against all ahsiract \ 
reasonings is derived from the ideas of j 
space and time— ideas which, in common 
life and to a careless view, are vei'y clear 
and intelligible, but when they pass 
through the scrutiny of the profound 
sciences (and they are the chief object of, 
these sciences) afford principles which 
seem full of absurdity and contradiction. 
No priestly doginas^ invented on purpose , 
to tunic and subdue the rebellious reason 
of mankind, ever shocked common sense 
more than the doctrine of the inOnite 
divisibility of extension, with its conse- 

^ This arg*ument is drawn from Dr. Berkeley, and, 
indeed, most of the writings of that very ingenious 
author form the be, si lessons of scepticism which are to 
be found either among the ancient or modern philo- 
sophers, Bayle not excepted. He professes, however, 
in his title-page (and undoubtedly with great truth), to ' 
have composed his book against the sceptics as well as 
against the atheists and freethinkers. But that all his 
arguments, Uiough otherwise intended, arc in reality 
merely sceptiail, appe.'irs from this, that they admit of 
no answer and prodiice no co7ivicthn. Their only effect ' 
is to cause that momentary amazement and irresolu,- ' 
tion and confusion which is the result of scepticism. ■ , 
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quences, as they are pompously displayed 
by all geometricians and metaphysicians 
with a kind of triumph and exultation. 
A real quantity, infinitely less than any 
finite quantity, containing quanlities 
infinitely less than itself, and so on in 
mjinitiim : this is an edifice so bold cund 
prodigious that it is too weighty for 
’any pretended demonstration to support, 
because it shocks the clearest and most 
natural principles of human reason.’^ But 
what renders -the matter more extra- 
ordinary is that these seemingly absurd 
opinions arc supported by a chain of 
reasoning the clearest and most natural ; 
nor is it possible for us to allow the 
premises without admitting the conse- 
quences. Nothing can be more convinc- 
ing and satisfactory than all the conclu- 
sions concerning the properties of circles 
and triangles ; and yet,, when these are 
once received, how can we deny that the 
angle of contact between a circle and its 
tangent is infinitely less than any recti- 
lineal angle ; that as you may increase the 
diameter of the circle in infiniiiim this angle 
of contact becomes still less, even in 
infinitwn; and that the angle of contact 
between otheV curves and their tangents 
may be infinitely less than those between 
any circle and its tangent, and so on in 
infmittmi? The demon.stration of these 
principles seems as unexceptionable as 
that which proves the three angles of a 
triangle to be equal to two I'ight ones, 
though the latter opinion be natural and 
easy, and the former big with contradic- 
tion and absurdity. Reason here seems 
to be thrown into a kind of amazement 
and suspense, which, without the sugges- 
tions of any sceptic, gives her a diffidence 
of herself and of the ground on which she 
treads. She secs a full light which illu- 
minates certain places ; but that light 
borders upon the most profound darkness. 
And between these she is so dazzled and 
confounded that she scarcely can pro- 
nounce with certainty and assurance con- 
cerning any one object. 

^ Whatever disputc.s there- niav- be aljout mathe- 
matical points, we must allow that there are physical 
points ; that is, parts^ of e-xtension. which cannot be 
divided or lessened either by the or imagfination. 
These images, then, which are present to the fancy or 
senses, are absohttcly indivisible, and consequently 
, must bc allowed by mathematicians to be infinitely less 
than'; any real part of extension; and. yet nothing- 
■'appears rnore certain to reason than that an mfinite 
' number of them composes an infinite extension. How 
.mtich more an infinite number of those infinitely small 
parts of extension whicli are .still sappo.sed infinitely 
divisible. 
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Ptolemaic, who supports each liis different j 
system of astronomy, may hope to pro- | 
ducc a conviction which will remain con- j 
stant and durable with his audience. A j 
Stoic or Epicurean displays principles ' 
which may not be durable, but which I 
have an effect on conduct and behaviour. i 
But a Pyrrhonian cannot expect that his ; 
philosophy will have any constant influ- | 
ence on the mind ; or, if it had, that its i 
ijinuence would be beneficial to society. . 
On the contrary, he must acknowledg'e, 
if he will acknowledge anything, that all 
human life must perish were his principles 
universally and steadily to prevail. AH 
discourse, all action, would immediately 
cease, and men remain in a total lethargy 
till the necessities of nature, unsatisfied, 
put an end to their miserable existence. 
It is true, so fatal an event is very little to 
be dreaded. Nature is always too strong 
for principle. And though a Pyrrhonian 
may thi'ow himself or others into a 
momentary amazement and confusion by 
lil^his profound reasonings, the first and 
^.'iTiost trivial event in life will put to flight 
all his doubts and scruples, and leave him 
the same, in every point of action and 
" speculation, with the philosophers of 
every other sect, or with those who never 
concerned themselves in any philosophical 
researches. When he awakes from his 
dream he will be the first to join in the 
laugh against himself, and to confess 
that all his objections are mere amuse- 
ment, and can have no other tendency 
than to show the whimsical condition of 
mankind, who must act and reason and 
believe, though they arc not able, by 
their most diligent inquiry, to satisfy 
themselves concerning the foundation of 
these operations, or to remove the objec- 
tions which may be raised against them. 

Part III. 

There is, indeed, a more scep- 

ticism, or academical philosophy, which 
may be both durable and useful, and 
which in part, be the result of this 

Pyrrhonism, or excessive scepticism, when 
its undistinguished doubts are, in some 
measure, corrected -by common sense and 
reflection. The greater part of mankind 
are naturally apt to be affirmative and 
dogmatical in their opinions and while 
Ttliej see objects only on one side, and 
have no idea of any counterpoising argu- 
ment, they throw themselves precipitately 
'intp the prinpiples to which they are 


inclined ; nor have they any indulgence 
for those who entertain opposite senti- 
ments. To hesitate or balance perplexes 
their understanding, checks their passion, 
and suspends their action. They are, 
therefore, impatient till they escape from 
a state, which to them is so uneasy, and 
they think that they could never remove 
themselves far enough from it by the 
violence of their affirmations and obstinacy 
of their belief. Bat could such dog- 
matical reasoners become sensible of the 
strange infirmities of human understand- 
ing, even in its most perfect state, and 
when most accurate and cautious in its 
determinations, such a reflection would 
naturally inspire them with more modesty 
and reserve, and diminish . their fonci 
opinion of themselves and their prejudice 
against antagonists. The illiterate may 
reflect on the disposition of the learned, 
who, amid all the advantages of study 
and reflection, are commonly still diffident 
in their determinations ; and if any of the 
learned bo inclined, from their natural 
. temper, to haug-htiness and obstinacy, a 
small tincture of Pyrrhonism might abate 
their pi'ide, by showing them that the few 
advantages which they may have attained 
over their fellows are but inconsiderable 
if compared with the universal perplexity 
and confusion which is inherent in human 
nature. In general, there is a degree of 
doubt and caution and modesty which, in 
all kinds of scrutiny and decision, ought 
for ever to accompany a just reasoner. 

Another species of militated scepticism 
which may be of advantage to mankind, 
and which may be the natural result of 
the Pyrrhonian doubts and scruples, is the 
limitation of our inquiries to such subjects 
as arc best adapted to the narrow capacity 
of human understanding. The /wag/Vi/r?- 
fion of man is naturally sublime, dcHghled 
with whatever is remote and extra- 
ordinary,- and running, without control, 
into the most distant parts of space and 
time in order t<f avoid the objects which 
custom has rendered too familiar to It. 

A corns^ct judgwenl observes a contrary • ■ 
method, and, avoiding all distant and 
high inquiries, confines itself to common , ; 
life*, and to such , sub|«l|^’ fall nn4^ ' ' ’ ■ 
daily practice and experibnee, leaving the 
more sublime topics to the embellishment 
■'of poets and orators, or to ^ the arts of 
priests and politicians. To .bring us to 
so salutary a determination nothing can 
foe more serviceable than to bo once 
thoroughly convinced of the force of 
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Pyrrhonian doubi, and of the impossi- 
bilUy that anything but the strong power 
of natural instinct could, free us from it. 
Those who have a propensity to philo- 
sophy will still continue their researches, 
because they reilcct that, besides the 
immediate pleasure attending such an 
occupation, philosophical decisions are 
nothing but the retlections of common 
life methodised and corrected. But they 
will nes'cr be tempted to go beyond 
common life so long as the}'- consider the 
imperfection of those faculties wliich the}^ 
employ, their narrow reach, and their 
inaccurate operations. While we cannot 
give a satisfactory reason why we believe, 
after a thousand experiments, that a 
stone will fall or fire burn, can we ever 
satisfy ourselves concerning- any determi- 
nation which we may form with regard to 
the origin of worlds and the situation of 
nature from and to eternity? 

This narrow limitation, indeed, of our 
inquiries is in every respect so I'casonable 
that it suffices to make the slightest 
examination into the natural powers of 
the human mind, and to compare them 
with their objects, in order to recommend 
it to us. W'e shall then find what are the 
proper subjects of science and inquiry. 

It seems to me that the only objects of 
the abstract science or of demonstration 
are quantity and number, and that all 
attempts to extend this more perfect 
species of knowledge beyond these bounds 
are mere sophistry and illusion. As the 
component parts of quantity and number 
are entirely similar, their relations become 
inlricale and involved, and nothing can 
be more curious, as well as useful, than 
to trace, by a variety of mediums, their 
equality or inequality through their 
different appearances. But as all other 
ideas are clearly distinct and different 
from each other, we can never advance 
farther, by our utmost scrutiny, than to 
observe this diversity, and, by an obvious 
reflection, pronounce one thing not to be 
•another. Or, if there be anj^ difficulty in 
these decisions, it proceeds entirely from 
the undeterminate meaning of words, 
which is corrected by juster definitions. 
That fhc square of the hypotJienuse is equal 
to- the squares of the other two sides cannot 
be known, let the terms be ever so exactly 
defined, without a train of reasoning and 
inquir^^. But to convince us of tliis.pro- 
positiodi where there is no property 
there can ie no injustice^ it is only neces- 

explain 


injustice to be a violation of property. 
This proposition is, indeed, nothing but a 
more imperfect definition. It is the same 
case with all those pretended syllogistical 
reasonings which may be found in every 
other branch of learning except the 
sciences of quantity and number ; and 
these may salely, I think, be pronounced 
the only proper objects of knowledge and 
demonstration. 

All other inquiries of men regard only 
matter of fact and existence, and these 
are evidently incapable of demonstration. 
Whatever is may not he. No negation of 
a fact can involve a contradiction. The 
non-existence of any being, without 
exception, is as clear and distinct an idea 
as its existence. The proposition which 
a-ffirms it not to be, however false, is no 
less conceivable a.nd iiitellig-ible than that 
which affirms it to be. The case is dif- 
ferent with the sciences, properly so 
called. Every proposition which is not 
true is there confused and unintelligible. 
That the cube root of sixty-four is equal 
to the half of ten is a false proposition, 
and can never be distinctly conceived. 
But that Caesar, or the angel Gabriel, or 
any being never existed may be a false 
proposition, but still is perfect!}'- conceiv- 
able, and implies no contradiction. 

The existence, therefore, of any being 
can only be proved by arguments from its 
cause or its effect, and these arguments 
are founded entirely on experience. If 
we reason a priori^ anything may appeal- 
able to produce anything. The falling* of 
a pebble may, for aught we know, extin- 
guish the sun, or the wish of a man 
control the planets in their orbits. It is 
only experience which teaches us the 
nature and hounds of cause and effect, 
and enables us to infer the existence of 
one object from that of another.^ Such is 
the foundation of moral reasoning, which 
forms the greater part of human know- 
ledge, and is the source of all human 
action and behaviour. 

Moral reasonings are either concerning 
particular or general facts. All delibera- 
tions in life regard the former, as also all 
disquisitions in history, chronology, geo- 
graphy, and astronomy. 

" The sciences which treat of general 


' That impious maxim of the ancient philosophy, E:x; 
tiihilo nihil jUy by which the creation of matter was 
excluded, ceases to be a maxim according' to this philo- 
sophy. Not only the will of the Supreme Being may 
.create matter, but, for aught we know a priori, the will 
of any other being might create it, or any other causa, 
that th<? most whimsical imagination can assign. . ■' - 
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facts are politics, natural philosophy, 
physic, chemistry, etc., where the quali- 
ties, causes, and effects of a wdiole species 
of objects arc inquired into. 

Divinity or thcolog-y, as it proves the 
existence of a Deit}^ and the immortality 
of souls, is composed parti}’’ of reasonings 
concerning particular, partly concerning 
general facts. It has a foundation in 
reason so far as it is supported by expe- 
rience. But its best and most solid foun- 
dation is faith and divine revelation. 

Morals and criticism are not so properly 
objects of the understanding as of taste 
and sentiment. Beauty, whether moral 
or natural, is felt more properly than 
perceived. Or if we reason concerning it, 
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and endeavour to fix its standard, we 
regard a new fact — to wit, the general 
tastes of mankind, or some such fact, which 
may be the object of reasoning and 
inquiry. 

When we run over libraries, persuaded 
of these principles, what havoc must we 
make? If we take in our hand any 
volume of divinity or school metaphysics, 
for instance, let us ask, Does it contain 
any abstract reason! co7icernmg' quantity 
or number ? ‘^No. Does it contain any 
experimoital reasoning concerning matter 
of fact and existence? No. Commit it 
then to tlie flames, for it can contain 
nothing but sophistry and illusion. 
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and even in the 
system ; 


parts 

nobody, tin very lately, was ever sensible 
oi^ it.^ The eleg-ant Lord Shaftesbury, 
wno first gave occasion to remark this 
clislinction, and who, in general, adhered 
to the principles of the ancients, is not him- 
seii entirely Iree Irom the same confusion. 

^ It must be acknowledged that both 
sides ot the question are susceptible of 
specious arguinents. Moral distinctions, 
it may be said, are discernible by pure 
reasofi, ^ else whence the many disputes 
that reign in common life, as well as in 
philosophy, with regard to this subject-^ 
the long chain of proofs often produced 
on both^ sides ; the examples cited, the 
aiiLhoiities appealed to, the analogues 
employed, the fallacies detected, the’ in- 
ferences drawn, and the several conclu- 
^ons adjusted to their proper principles ? 

I ruth IS disputable, not taste; what 
exists in the nature of things is the 
standard of our judgment ; what each 
man feels within himself is the standard 
of sentiment. Propositions in geometry 
may be proved, systems in ph3’'sics may 
be controverted; but the harmony of 
verse, the tenderness of passion, the 
brilliancy of wit, must give immediate 
pleasure. No man reasons concerning* 
another s beauty, but irequently concern- 
ing the justice or injustice of his actions, j 


enctoi ail raorai speculations is tc 
us our duty, and, by proper repre- 
sentations^ oi the detormity of vice ane 
beaut};^ oi virtue, beget cGrresponding 
habits, and engage us to avoid the om 
and embrace the other. But is this ever 
to be expected from inferences and con- 
elusions of the understanding, which oi 
themselves have no hold of the affections, 
or set in motion the active powers oi 
men ? They discover truths ; but where 
ti'i-iths which the}'* discover are iii- 
I cafferent, and begot no desire or aversion, 
laey can have no inlluenco on conduct 
and behaviour. What is honourable, 
\\ nat is fair, what is becoming*, what is 
noble, what is generous, takes possession 
oi the heart, and, animates us to embrace 
and maintain it. W'hat is intelligible; 
what IS evident, what is probable, wiiat is 
tiue, procures only the cool assent of the 
understanding, and, gratifying a specii- 
lative curiosity, puts an end ‘ to our re- 
searches. 

Extinguish all the warm feelings and 
pi epossessions in favour of virtue, and' 
till disgurt ^or aversion to vice — render 
men mtally indiffei'ent towards the.stv dis- 
tinctions — and morality is ho Ion£?"er ' a 
practical study, nor lias any tendei^|to 
regulate' our lives and actions. 

These arg’uments on each side (anj ! 
many more might be produced) are so 
plausible that I am apt to suspect they 
, oi'is as well as the oilier, b*e 

uons imputed to solid and satisfactory, and that jvason 
ove^ that, ^ even it concur in almost all moral 

■’i be determinations and cop^dusions. The 

a lawtul. It IS final sentence, it is probable, which pro- 
is ot the under- nounces characters and actions amiable 
. point IS ascer- or odious, praiseworthy or blainable • 
suppose that a that which stamps on them the mark of 
iincl IS employed honour or infamy, approbation or censure ; 

, . that which renders moralilv an active 

hose who would .principle, and constitutes virtue our happi- 
u'mmations into* ness and vice our niiserv— it is probable, 
r to show that it I say, that this final sentence depends on 
to draw con- i some internal sense or feeling* which 
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bee -.'\ppcnui; 
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^ Ihere being- nolh 

T'p ^ 1 1 compensate 

t Vv 1 ^ super- or preserve the r 

OILS task to prove tnat the benevolent hatred as well 
or sober ahections are estimable, and, 
wherever they appear, ciigag*e the appro- say 
ballon and goodwill of mankind. The d 
epithets ^mdrnatured, humane, Tlie 

men dm, graieful, friendly, generous, thej 
Otyne iceni, or their equivalents, are known 
and universally express 

highest merit which human nature is discovers in the 
capable of at las nmg. Where these ami- human species 
attended with birth and benevolence also 
PhA ^ <smment abilities, and display gives us larger 
Lhemseives in the good government or our kindly inll 
^isefiil instmction ot mankind, they seem dulged to the i: 
L,ven to raise the possessors of them' above indeed, be conj 


ambition, an elevTitcd courage, is apt, 
s Cicero, in less perfect characters, to 
.egenerate into a turbulent lerocitv. 
‘*V^c>ciaI and sober virtues are 
‘re chieby to be regarded. These are 
^iiways good and amiable.^ 

The principal advantage wliicli Juvenal 
extensive capacity of the 
is that it renders our 
more^ extensive, and 
opportunities of spreading 
Lienee than what are in- 
berior creation.® It must, 
essed that by doing good 
truly enjoy the advantages 
!nt. His exalted station 
le more exposes him to 
□pest. His sole preroga- 
i shelter to inferiors, who 
/es under his cover and 


^ Cic., De Oifiais, Hb. I 
2 Sat. XV., ijy et Hcq. 
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forth, in their own behalf, the^ same contemplated with pleasure and appro ba- 
favourable and affectionate sentiments tion. An experienced eye is here sensible 
which they exert on all around. to many excellences which escape persons 

ignorant and uninstructed. 

Part II. Can anything stronger be said in praise 

of a profession, such as merchandise or 
We may observe that in displaying the manufacture, than to observe the advan- 
praises of any humane, beneficent^ man tages which it procures to society ; and is 
there is one circumstance which never not a monk and inquisitor enraged when 
fails to be amply insisted on — namely, we treat his order as useless or pernicious 
the happiness and satisfaction derived to to mankind ? 

society from his intercourse and good The historian exults in displaying the 
offices. To his parents, we are apt to benefit arising from his labours. The 
say, he endears himself by his pious writer of romance alleviates or denies the 
attachment and duteous care still more bad consequences ascribed to bis manner 
than by the connections of nature. His of composition, 

children never feel his authority but In general, what praise is implied in 
when employed for their advantage, the simple epithet What reproach 

With him the ties of love are consolidated in the contrary ! 

by beneficence and friendship. The ties Your gods, says Cicero,^ in opposition 
of friendship approach, in a fond obser- to the Epicureans, cannot justly claim 
vance of each obliging ollice, to those of any worship or adoration, with whatever 
love and inclination. His domestics and imaginary perfections you may suppose 
dependants have in him a sure resource, them endowed. They are totally useless, 
i and no longer dread the power of fortune and inactive. Even the Egyptians, whom 
\but so far as she exercises it over him. you so much ridicule, never consecrated 
From him the hungry receive food, the any animal but on account of its utility, 
naked clothing, the ignorant and sloth- The sceptics assert,- thoug'h absurdly, . 
ful skill and industry. " Like the sun, an that the origin of all religious worship 
inferior minister of providence, he cheers, was derived from the utility of inanimate 
invigorates, and sustains the surrounding objects, as the sun and moon, to the sup- 
world. port and well-being of mankind. This is 

If confined to private life, the sphere of aLso the common reason assigned by his- 
his activity is narrower; but his iiitluence torians for the deification of eminent 
is all benign and gentle. If exalted into heroes and legislators.^ 
a higher station, mankind and posterity To plant a tree, to cultivate a field, to 
I'eap the fruit of his labours. beget children : meritorious acts, accord- 

As these topics of praise never fail to be ing to the religion of Zoroaster, 
employed, and with success, where we In all determinations of morality this 
would inspire esteem for anyone, may^ it circumstance of public utility is ever 
not thence be concluded that the utility principally in view ; and wherever dis- 
resulting from the social virtues forms putes arise, either in philosophy or com- 
at least a part of their merit, and is one mon life, concerning the bounds of duty, 
source of that approbation and regard so the question cannot, by any means, be 
universally paid to them? decided with greater certainty than by 

When we recommend even an animal ascertaining, on any side, the true in- 
or a plant as usefid and Imneficialy we terests of mankind. If any false opinion, 
give it an applause and recommendation embraced from appearances, has been 
suited to its nature -as, on the other found to prevail, as soon as farther 
hand, reflection on the baneful influence experience and sounder reasoning have 
of any of these inferior beings always given us juster rmtions of humafi affairs, 
inspires us %vith the sentiment of aversion, we retract our fii'st sentifeeht and adjust 
The eye is pleased with the prospect of anew the boundariesjdf i^pral good and 
cornfields and loaded vineyards, horses evil. j ; " ' 

grazing, and flocks pasturing; but dies Giving alms to common ' beggars is 
the view of briars and brambles, affording naturally praised, because;! it i seems to 
.shelter to. wolves and serpents. 

A machine, a piece of furniture, a vest*^ 
ment, a house well contrived for use and 
conveniency, is so far beautiful, and is 


^ De Nat Dear, ^ Hb, i. 
* Sext. Eitip. Atherstis Math,, 
3^ jOipcl. Sic., passim. 
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caiTy relief to the distressed and indigent; 

, encouragement was ai 
to idleness and debauchery, satirist? 
of charity rather who pn 
a virtue. refin^i 

le^ assassination of industry 
. P^'^ices, was our 
m ancient times, because and fer 
!i-:ina from many of these what h 

in a wo a i ^ others pernicio 

m awe whom the sw'ord and poniard Unon 

n!!w ’ll ’history Ld ex- ablerta 

icnn, having since convinced us that on anv 

crlelhP5''^n-"’‘^‘^'’®®®m-’® j®a’ousy and ment ol'l 
p,- 1 ^ ,/ punces, a Tnnoleon and a and that 
brutus, tliougli treated with indulgence from n 
on account of the prejudices of their times, of our I 

inoVisiwSS 

ma^rk ‘'ofhLlf "^fgnrded as a characte' 

tixof n 1 ^^hoence, but when it occurs has so b( 
llL ’® bread of the honest and so desii^ 

industrious is often thereby converted into placencv 
delicious cates for the idle and the prodh S nev4 

li e 'regrets" If ^ ‘ 

a dav were nohl" '’T’’® ''""''"’S’ rinfruitfu 

e int^dfl m generous; but had the orde: 

gIneSv f h- 'I™ families, 

|^eneroslty to his PTeedv courherc: Ti „roo o..r. ’ 


but when we observe the 
thence arisln;, 
we reg'ard that species 
as cl weaknes.s than 
'ryrannicide, or tli 
usurpers and oppressii^c 
jiighly extolled ir. a:v.;k 
it both treed mankind fr_. 
nionstcrs and seemed to i 
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consequences of this virtue are 
toundalion of its merit; this pro™ 
being* more curious and im™ 
wiii better deserve our exam ina- 
mquiry. 

suppose that nature has bestowed 
tman race such profuse abundance 
ternal conveniences that without 
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be used by the inhabitants, and the former 
be found with difficulty, and in very small 
quantities. 

Again, suppose that, though the neces» 
sities of the human race continue the same 
as at present, yet the mind is so enlarged 
and so replete with friendship and genej’- 
osity that every man has the utmost 
tenderness for every man, and feels no 
more concern for his own interest than for 
that of his fellows ; it seems evident that 
the use of justice would in this case be 
suspended by such an extensive benevo- 
lence, nor would the divisions and barriers 
of property and obligation have ever been 
thought of. ‘ Why’ should I bind another 
by a deed or promise to do me any good 
office when I know that he is already 
prompted by the strongest inclination to 
seek my happiness, and would, of himself, 
perform the desired service ; except the 
hurt he thereby receives be greater than 
the benefit accruing* to me, in which case 
he knows that, from my innate humanity 
and friendship, I should he the first to 
oppose my^self to his imprudent generosity ? 
Why raise landmarks between my neigh- 
bour's field and mine when my heart has 
made no division between our interests, 
but shares all his joys and sorrows with 
the same force and vivacity as if originally 
my own ? Every man, upon this supposi- 
tion, being a second self to another, 
would trust all his interests to the dis- 
cretion of every man, without jealousy, 
without partition, without distinction. 
And the whole liuman race would form 
only one tamily, where all would lie in 
common and be used freely without 
regard to property ; but cautiously too, 
with as entire regard to the necessities of 
each individual as if our own interests 
were most intimately concerned. 

In the present disposition of the human 
heart it would, perhaps, be difficult to 
find complete instances of such enlarged 
affections ; but still we may observe that 
the case of families approaches towards 
it ; and the stronger the mutual benevo- 
lence is among the individuals, the nearer 
it approaches, till all distinction of pro- 
perty be, in a great measui'e, lost and 
confounded among them., Between mar- 
ried persons the cement of friendship is 
by the laws supposed so strong as to 
abolish all division of possessions, and 
has often, in reality, the force ascribed to 
it,, ,,And it /is observable that during the 
ardour of new enthusiasms, when ,^yery 
principle is inflamed into exLravagaq.^.^^ 


any uncertainty in the event, without any 
care or industry on our part, every indi- 
vidual finds himself fully provided with 
whatever his most voracious appetites can 
want, or luxurious imagination wish or 
desire. His natural beauty, we shall 
suppose, surpasses all acquired orna- 
ments ; the perpetual clemency of the 
seasons renders useless all clothes or 
covering; the raw herbage affords him 
the most delicious fare, the clear fountain 
the richest beverage. No laborious occu- 
pation required, no tillage, no navigation. 
Music, poetry, and contemplation form 
his sole business ; conversation, mirth, and 
friendship his sole amusement. 

It seems evident that in such a happy 
state every other social virtue would 
flourish, and receive tenfold increase ; 
but the cautious, jealous virtue of justice 
would never once have been dreamed of. 
For what purpose make a partition of 
goods where everyone has already more 
than enough ? Why give rise to property 
where there cannot possibly be any injury ? 
Why call this object inme when, upon the 
sei^iing of it by another, I need but stretch 
out my hand to possess myself of what is 
equally valuable? Justice in that case, 
being totally useless, would be an idle 
ccx'emonial, and could never possibly have 
place in the cat alogue of virtues, 

W^e see, even in the present necessitous 
condition, of mankind, that wherever an}’’ 
benefit is bestowed nature in an un- 
limited abundance we leave it always in 
common among the whole human race, 
and make no subdivisions of I'ight and 
property. Water and air, though the 
most necessary of all objects, are not 
challenged as the property of individuals ; 
nor can any man commit injustice by the 
most lavish use and enjoyment of these 
blessings. In fertile extensive countries, 
with few inhabitants, land is regarded on 
the same fooling, and no topic is so much 
insisted on by those who defend the, 
liberty of the seas as the unexhausted use 
of them in navigation. Were the advan- 
tages procured by navigation as inex- 
haustible, these reasoners had never had 
any adversaries to refute ; nor had any 
claims ever been advanced of a separate, 
exclusive dominion over the ocean. 

It may happen in soihe countries, at 
some periods, tliat there be established a 
property in water, none in land,^ if the 
latter be in greater abundance than can 


I Genessut chaps, xilL and xxu 
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the community of goods has frequently 
been attempted ; and nothing' but ex- 
perience of its inconveniences, from the 
returning or disguised selfishness of men, 
could make the imprudent fanatics adopt 
anew the ideas of justice and of vSeparate 
property. So true is it that this virtue 
derives its existence entirely from its 
necessary use to the intercourse and social 
slate of mankind. 

To make this truth more evident, let us 
reverse the foregoing* suppositions, and, 
carr}'ing e\erythi ng to the opposite ex- 
treme, consider what would be the effect 
of these new situations. Suppose a 
society to fall into such want of all com- 
mon necessaries that the utmost frugality 
and industry cannot preserve the greatcr 
number from perishing, and the whole 
from extreme misery ; it will readily, I 
believe, be admitted that the strict laws 
of justice are suspended in such a press- 
ing emergence, and give place to the 
stronger motives of necessity and self- 
preservation. Is it any crime, after a 
shipwreck, to seize whatever means or 
instrument of safety one can lay hold of, 
without regard to former limitations of 
property? Or if a city besieged were 
perishing with hunger, can we imagine 
that men will see any means of preserva- 
tion before them, and lose their lives from 
a scrupulous regard to W'hat, in other 
situations, would be the rules of equity 
and justice ? The use and tendency oi 
that virtue is to procure happiness and 
security b)? preserving order in society: 
but •where the society is ready to perish 
from extreme, necessity no greater evil 
can be dreaded from violence and in- 
justice, and every man may now provide 
for himself by all the means which pru- 
dence can dictate or humanity permit. 
The public, even in less urgent necessities, 
opens granaries without the consent of 
proprietors, as justly supposing dhat the 
authority of magistracy may*, consistent 
with equity, extend so far ,*''fout were any 
number of men to assemble without the 
tie of laws or civil jurisdiction, would 
an equal partition of bread in a famine, 
though ofiected by power and even 
violence, be regarded as criminal or 
.injurious ? 

,1 /'Suppose likewise that it should be a 
fate to fall into the society 
of ruffles, remote from the protection of 
laws government; what conduct 
must he embrace in that melancholy 
situation ? He sees . such a desperate 


rapaciousness prevail, such a disregard 
to equity, such contempt of order, such 
stupid blindness to future consec|uences, 
as must immediately have the most 
tragical conclusion, and must terminate 
in destruction to the greater number, and 
in a total dissolution of society to the rest. 
Fie, meanwhile, can have no other 
expedient than to arm himself, to whom- 
ever the sword he seizes, or the buckler, 
may belong ; to make provision of all 
means of defence and security ; and, his 
particular regard to justice, being no 
longer of use to his own safety or that 
of others, he must consult the dictates of 
self-preservation alone, without concern 
for those who no longer merit his care 
and attention. 

When any man, even in political 
societ 3 % renders himself by his crimes 
obnoxious to the public, he is punished 
by the laws in his goods and person — 
that is, the ordinary rules of justice arc, 
with regard to him, suspended for a 
moment, and it becomes equitable to 
inflict on him, for the henejt of society, 
what otherwise he could not suffer with- 
out wrong or injury. 

The rage and violence of public war — 
what is it but a suspension of justice 
among the warring parlies, who perceive 
that this virtue is now no longer of any^ 
use or advantage to them? The law^s of 
war, which then succeed to those of 
equity and justice, are rules calculated 
for the advantage and uUHty of that par- 
ticular state in which men are now 
placed. And were a civilised nation en- 
gaged with barbarians, who observed no 
rules even of war, the former must also 
suspend their observance of them, where 
the}* no longer serve to any purpose, and 
must render every a.ction or rencounter as 
Moody and pernicious as possible to the 
mst aggressors. 

Tims, the rules of equity or justice 
depend entirely on the particular state 
and condition in which men are placed, 
and owe their origin and existence to that 
utility which results to the 'public from 
their strict and regvilar observance. 
Reverse, m any considci'able circum- 
stance, the condition of men ; produce 
extreme abundance or extreme necessity; 
implant in the human breast perfect 
moderation and humanity, or . 'perfect, 
i-apaciousness and malice: by rendering' 
justice totally useless ^ you thei'eby totally 
destroy its essence, and suspend its obliga** 
tion upon mankind* 
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one side, and servile obedience on the sexes to be established in nature, a family 
other. Whatever we covet, they must immediately arises, and, particular rules 
instantly resign. Our permission is the being* found requisite for its subsistence, 
only tenure by which they hold their these are immediately cmbrnced, though 
possessions, our compassion and kind- without comprehending the rest of man- 
ncss the only check by which they curb kind within their prescriptions. Siip- 
our lawless w'ill ; and as no inconvenience pose that several lamilies unite tog*ether 
ever results from the exercise of a power into one socict}*, which is totally dis- 
so firmly established in nature, the I'es- joined from all others, the rules wiilch 
traints of justice and property, being preserve peace and order enlarge them- 
totaily useless, would never have place in selves to the utmost extent of that society, 
so unequal a confederacy. but, becoming then entirely useless, lOvSe 

This is plainly the situation of men their force when carried one step farther, 
with regard to animals ; and how far But, again, suppose that several distinct 
th.ese may be said to possess reason I societies maintain a kind of intercourse 
leave it to others to determine. The for mutual convenience and advaniap;e, 
great superiority of civilised Europeans boundaries of justice still grow larger in 
above barbarous Indians tempted us to proportion to the largeness of men’s 
imagine ourselves on the same fooling views and the force of their mutual con- 
with regard to them, and made us throw nectlons. Historyj experience, reason, 
oif all restraints of justice, and even of sufficiently instruct us in this natural 
humanity, in our treatment of them. In progress of human sentiments, and in the 
many nations the female sex are reduced gi*adual enlargement of our regards to . 
to like slavery, and are rendered in- justice in proportion as ‘ we become 
capable of all property in opposition to acquainted with the extensive utility of 
their lordly masters. But though the that virtue, 

males, when united, have in all countries Part IL 

bodily force sufficient to maintain this 

severe tyranny, yet such are the insinua- If we examine the particziIar'Uiws by 

tioii, address, and charms of their fair which justice is directed and property 

companions that women are commonly determined, we snail still be presented 
able to break the confederac}:^ and share with the same conclusion. The good of 
with the other sex in all the rights and mankind is the only object of all these 
privileges of society. laws and regulations. Not only is it 

, Were the human species so framed by requisite for the peace and interest of 
nature that each individual possessed society that men’s possessions should bo 
within himself every faculty requisite both separated, but the rules which wc follow 
for his own preservation and for the in making the separation are such as can 
propagation of his kind ; were all society best be contrived to serve farther tlie 
and intercourse cut off between man and interests of society. 

man by the primary intention of the We shall suppose that a creature, 
Supreme Creator, it seems evident that so possessed of reiison, but unacquainted 
solitary a being would be as much in- with,, human nature, deliberates with 
capal’do of justice as of social discourse himself what rules of justice or property 
a.nd.con\rersatlon. Where mutual regard^ jriwould best promote public interest and 
and forbearance serve to no mapner of establish peace and security among man- 
purpose, they would nevee direct the kind. Plis most obvious thought would 
conduct of any reasonable man. The be to assign the largest possessions to 
headlong couivse of the passions would be the most extensive virtue, and give ever}’ 
checked by no reflection on future conse- one the power of doing good, propor- 
quences. Vvnd as each - man is here sup- tioned to his inclination. In a perfect 
posed to love himself ■- alone, and , to theocracy, where a being infinitely inlel- 
depend only ph himself and his own Iigent governs by particular volitions, this 
activity for safety and happiness, he rule would certainly have place, and 
would on every occasion, to the utmost might serve to the wisest purposes. But 
,of his power, challenge the preference were mankind to execute such a law, so 
-above every other being, to none of which great is the uncertainty of merit, both 
he is botiind by any ties either of nature from its natural obscurity^ and from the 
or of i.ni#est, - , self-conceit of each individual, that no 

jp.ut" suppose, the conjunction of the determinate rule of conduct would ever 
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result from it, and the total dissolution of. may seem, they arc really at bottom 
society must be the immediate conse- i^npmcticahle, and, were they not so, 
quence. Fanatics may suppose that would be extremely pcrmciotis to human 
domhiion is foimded on grace ^ and that society. Render possessions ever so equal, 
saints alone Inherit the earth but the civil „ men’s different degrees of art, care, and 
magistrate very justly puts these sublime industry will immediately break that 
theorists on the . same footing with equality. Or, if you check these virtues, 
common robbers, and teaclies them by you reduce society to the most extreme 


the severest discipline that a rule which, 
in speculation, may seem the most advan- 
tageous to society may 'yet be found, in 
practice, totally pernicious and destruc- 
tive. 

That there were religious fanatics of 


indigene®, and, instead of preventing- 
want and beggary in a few, render it 
unavoidable to the whole community. 
The most rigorous inquisition, too, is 
requisite to watch every inequality on its 
first appearance, and the most severe 


this kind in England during the Civil jurisdiction to punish and redress it. 


Wars we learn from history, though it is^ 
probable that the obvious tendency of 
these pi'inciples excited such horror in 
mankind as soon obliged the dangerous 


But, besides that so much authority must 
soon degenerate into tyranny, and be 
exerted with great partialities, who can 
possibly be possessed of it in such a 


enthusiasts to I'enounce, or at least con- situation as is here supposed ? Perfect 
ceal, their tenets. Perhaps the Levellers, equality of possessions, destroying ail 
who claimed an equal distribution of subordination, weakens extremely the 
property, were a kind oi political fanatics, authority of magistracy, and must reduce 
which arose from the religious species, all power nearly to a level, as well as 
and more openly avowed their preten- property. 

sions, as carrying a more plausible We may conclude, therefore, that ^ in 
appearance of being practicable in them- order to establish laws for the regulation 
selves as well as useful to human society, of property we must be acquainted with 
It must, indeed, be confessed that the nature and situation of man, must 
nature is so liberal to mankind that, were reject appearances, which may be false 
all her presents equally divided among though specious, and must search for i 
the species and improved by art and those rules which are on the whole most 
industry, every individual would enjoy all useful and hencficial. Vulgar sense and 
the necessaries and even most of the slight experience are sufficient for this 
comforts of life, nor would ever be liable purpose, where men give not way to too 


the necessaries and even most of the slight experience are sufficient for this 
comforts of life, nor would ever be liable purpose, where men give not way to too 
to any ills but such as might accidentally selfish avidity or too extensive enthusiasm. 


arise from the sickly frame and constitu- 
tion of liis bodv. It must also be con- 


Who sees not, for instance, that what- 
ever is produced or improved by a man’s 


fessed that wherever we depart from this art or industry ought for ever to be 
equality we I'ob the poor of more satisfac- secured to him, in order to give encourage- 
tion than we add to the rich, and that the ment to such useful habits and accom- 


siight gratification of a frivolous vanity in. 
one individual frequently costs more than 


plishments ; that the property ought also 
to descend to children and relations for 


bread to many families, and eveti pro- the same useful purpose ; that it may be 
vinces. It may appear withal that thev ^ alienated by consent in order to beget 
rule of equality, as it -would be high! hat commerce and intercourse which is ■ 
'Useful, is not altogether impracticable, but so tefmficial to human society ; and that 
has taken place, at least in an imperfect all contracts and promises ought care- 
degree, in some republics, particularly fully to be fulfilled, in order to secure 
that of Sparta, where it was attended, it mutual trust and confidence, by which the 
is said, wdth the most beneficial conse- general interest of mankind is so much 
quences. Not to mention that the promoted? 


agrarian laws, so frequently claimed in 
Rome, and carried into execution in 


Examine the writers on the laws of 
nature, and you will always find that. 


many Greek cities, proceeded, all of them, whatever principles they set out with, 
from a general idea of the utility of this they are sure to terminate here at last. 


principle. 


and to assign as the ultimate reason for 


But historians, and even common every rule which they establish the con- 
sense, may inform us that, howeyer venience^and necessities of mankind. A 
specious these ideas of perfect equality concession thus extorted in opposition to 
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systems has more authority than if it had 
been made in prosecution of them. 

What other reason, indeed, could writers 
e^er give why this must be mine and that 
yours^ since uninstructed nature surely 
never made any such distinction? The 
objects which receive those appellations 
are, of themselves, foreign to us ; they 
are totally disjoined and separated from 
us, and nothing but the general interests 
of society can form the connection. 

Sometimes the interests of society may 
require a rule of justice in a particular 
case, but may not determine an}’" par- 
ticular rule among several which are 
all equally beneficial. In that case the 
slightest analogies are laid hold of, in 
order to prevent that indifference and 
ambiguity which would be the source of 
perpetual dissension. Thus possession 
alone, and first possession, is supposed to 
convey property where nobody else has 
any preceding claim . and pretension. 
Many of the reasonings of lawyers are of 
this analogical nature, and depend on 
very slight connections of the imagina- 
tion. 

Does anyone scruple, in extraordinary 
cases, to violate all regard to the private 
property of individuals, and sacrifice to 
public intei'cst a distinction which had 
been established for the sake of that in- 
terest ? The safety of the people is the 
supreme law ; all other particular laws 
are subordinate ti) it and dependent on 
it. And if, j n the com mon course of things, 
they be followed and regarded, it is only 
because the public safety and interest 
commonly JcixmmCi so equal and impartial 
an administration. 

Sometimes both titilily and anahgy 
fail, and leave the laws of justice in total 
uncertainty. Thus it is highly requisite 
that prescriptionor long possession should 
convey . property ; but what number of 
days or months or years should be suffi- 
cient for that purpose it is impossible for 
reason alone to determine. , Civil laivs 
here supply the place of the natural code^ 
and assign different terms for prescrip- 
tion, according- to tlie different utilities 
proposed by the le^slator. Bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes, by the laws 
of most countries, prescribe sooner than 
bonds, and mortgages, and contracts of a 
format tiature. 

1 ‘in' ’general we may observe that all 
property are subordinate to 
autl|^rity of civil laws, w’hich extend, 
restrain ‘modify, and alter the rules of 


natural justice according to the particular 
convenience of each community. The 
laws have, or ought to have, a constant 
reference to the constitution of g'overn- 
ment, the manners, the climate, the reli- 
gion, the commerce, the situation of each 
society. A late author of genius as well 
as learning has prosecuted this subject 
atjarge, and has established from these 
principles a system of political knowledge 
which abounds in ingenious and brilliant 
thoughts, and is not wanting in solidityA 
What is a mmds j>f open fy? Anything 
which it is lawful for fiim, and for him 
alone, to use. But what rule have we by 
which WB can distmgiiisfL t^^ydjccts? 
Idere wo must have recourse to statutes, 
customs, precedents, analogies, and a 
hundred other circumstances, some of 
which are constant and indexible, some 
variable and arbitrary. But the ultimate 
point in which they all professedly ter- 
minate is the interest and ^ happiness, of 
human society. Where this ehtei's not 
into consideration nothing can appear 
more whimsical, unnatural, and even 
superstitious, than all or most of the laws 
of justice and of property. 


* The author of L'Esprii dfs Xof'r. This iJIubtrious 
writer, however, sets out with a iliflcrcnt tlieory, and 
supposes all right to be founded on certain rapports or 
relations, which is a system that, in iny opinion, ncyer 
will be reconciled with true pliilosophy. Father hfnle- 
branche, as far as I can learn, v. as the’ first that started 
this abstr.act^tiieory of jnorais, which was afterwards 
adopted by Gudworili, Clarke, and others ; and as it 
excludes ail senUinent, and pretends to found evciy- 
Ihin^on reason, it has not wanted lollowe^ in this philo- 
sophic ag'C. See Seclicjn L, Appendix h p’g’ard 

to justice,^ the virtue here treated 
ag-aiiist this theory seems 

perfcy is allowed to.be dog^p^|p|B*wvn laws; civil 
laws are allowed lp.ha\!^'n6 other object but the 
interest of society* ' This, tlierefore, must ^ be ^allo'wod 
to be the sole foundation of property and justice ; not 
do niention that our oblig’ation itself to obey the 
inag:Istrate and liis laws is founded on nothing' but the 
interests of society. If cho ideas of justice sometimes 
do no4;j<silow the diKp|Ositi*''es of civil law, we shall 
fiud*<!4tat these cases, instead of objections, are con- 
•■fmnations^ of the theory delivered above. Where a 
civil law is so perverse UvS to cnvss all the ^^iuterests 
of society it lt;ses all pts authority, and men judge by 
the ideas of nat-ural justice which are cor'dormable to 
those interests. Sometimes, also, civil laws, 
purposes, require a ceremony or form to any deed, and 
where that is wanting their decrees run contrary to the 
usual tenour of justice ; hut one who takes advantage 
of such chicanes is not commonly regarded as an honest 
man. Thus the iiitei'csts of society require that con- 
tracts be fulfilled, and there Js^ not a more material 
article either of natural or civil justice^ But the omis- 
sion of a triiling circumstance wall often, by law', invali- 
date a contract, jw /pro Jmmano, but tiot in fom con>> 
scie?iitaey as divines express themselves. In these 
cases the magistrate is supposed only to withdraw his 
power of OMforcing- the right, not to have altered the 
right. ^ Where his intention extends to the right, and 
is conformable to the interests of socic^h-it never fajls 
to .alter the right— a clear proof of the origin of Justice 
and of property, as assigned above. 
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Those who ridicule vulgar superstitions, applicable 
and expose the folly of particular regards the one c 
to meats, days, places, postures, apparel, point out i 
have, an easy task while they consider or circum 
all the qualities and relations of the of the sen 
objects, and discover no adequate cause But tin 
for that affeclioa or antipathy, veneration between ^ 
or horror, which hare so mighty an in- former is 
huence over a considerable part of man- some ; th 
kind, A S}'rian would have starved rather to the well 
tlian taste pigeon ; an Egyptian would of society 
not have approached bacon. But if these circumsta 
species of food be examined by the senses to be ove 
of sight, smell, or taste, or scrutinised by that all i 
the sciences of chemistry, medicine, or seem en 
physics,; no difference is ever found mucli as 
bctweenSTOls^i any other species, nor superstiti( 
can that precise circumstance be pitched nowise cc 
on which may afford £i just foundation for why anotl 
the religious passion. A fowl on Thurs- implyingc 
day is lawful food ; on Friday, abominable, of my act 
■ Eggs in this house and in this diocese are object as ^ 
permitted during Lent ; a hundred paces a priest, : 
ikrtiier, U*) eat- them is a damnable sin. should d 
This earth or building yesterday was pro- timber, ai 
fatie ’, to-day, by the muttering of certain ever, sacr 
^.words, it has become holy and sacred. 

| 8uch rbflectiohs as these, in the mouth of it is ev3< 
• a philosopher, one may safely say, are 
too obvious to have any iniluence, be- the win musi 
, cause they must always, to every man, to impose a i 
occur 'at first sight; and where they pre- bdSmes’Tlfe 
vail not of themselves they are surely man be less: 
obstructed by education, prejudice, ' and 
passion, not by ignorance or mistake. on most occ 
It may appear to a careless view, or tloeynot ahy 
rather a |oo abstracted rcfieclion, that anS wiiiS^*] 
there a like superstition into all the quenens, wo 
and tliat, if a man 

expose at we call property, no serious ii 

to Ihe-sarhts i$criitin 3 f'of sense and science, 
he 'will, not, by the most accurate inquiry, wm^*\vitho 
find - any foundation for the difference must not ca 
made by moral sentiment. I may law- certabl"^m 
folly nourish myself from this tiwse^but not bound i 
; the fruit of another of the same spt^cs^. accept of it; 
ten paces off, it is criminal for me to those 
touch. Had I worn this apparel an hour nccomitedfo 
ago,.! had merited llie severest punish- 
ment ; but a mmi, by pronouncing a few of 
magical syllables, has now rendered it fit monlyybrm 
for my use and service. Were this house from^thef 
placed in the neighbouring territory, it corrupfiony 
had been immoral for me to dwell in it; 
but, being built o-u this side the river, it against thci 
is subject to a different municipal law, that human 
■and by its becoming mine I incur no tkh^TvLw 
blame or censure. The same species of regularity? 
reasomniEs;..ii' may be thought, which so every i 
'successmlly exposes superstition is . also man might i 
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These rejections are far from weaken- 
ing the obligations of justice, or diminish- 
ing* anything from the most sacred atten- 
tion to property. On the contrary, such 
sentiments must acquire new force from I 
the present reasoning. F or what stronger 
foundation can be desired or conceived 
for any duty than to observe that human 
society, or even human nature, could not 
subsist without the establishment of it, 
and will still arrive at greater degrees of 
happiness and perfection the more inviol- 
able the regard is which is paid to that 
duty ? 

The dilemma seems obvious. As justice 
evidently tends to promote public utility 
and to support civil society, the sentiment 
of justice is either derived from our reflect- 
ing on that tendenc}^, or~Iike hunger, 
thirst, and other appetites, resentment, 
love of life, attachment to offspring, 
and other passions — arises from a simple 
original instinct in the human breast 
which nature has implanted for like 
salutary purposes. If the latter be the 
case, it follows that property, which is the 
object of justice, is also distinguished by 
a simple original instinct, and is not ascer- 
tained by any argument or reflection. 
But who is there that ever heard of such 
an instinct ? Or is this a subject in which 
new discoveries can be made ? We may 
as well expect to discover in the body new 
senses which had before escaped the obser- 
vation of all mankind. 

But, farther, thoug'h it seems a veiy 
simple proposition to say that nature by 
an instinctive sentiment distinguishes, 
property, yet in reality we shall find that 
there are required lor that purpose ten 
thousand dilferent instincts, and these 

to be requisite, if that intention really had not phice, no 
consequence ouj^ht to follow, and no obligation be 
imposed. The casuistical subtleties may not be greater 
than the subtleties of lawyers, hinted at above ; but iis 
the former are ^ernicioxis-^ and the latter innocent and 
even xiecessaxy^ this is the reason of the very different 
reception they meet with from the world. ^ It is a 
doctrine of the Church of Rome that the priest, by a 
secret direction of his intention, can invalidate any 
sacrament. This position is derived from a strict mnd 
reg-ular prosecution of the obvious truth that einpt5’- 
words alone, without any meaning: or intention in the 
speaker, can never be attended with any effect. If the 
same conclusion be not admitted in reasoning's con- 
cerning civil contracts, where the affair is allowed to bc' 
of so much less consequence than the eternal salvation 
of thousands, it proceeds entirely from men’s sense of 
the danger and inconvenience of the doctrine, in the 
former c;ise. And we may thence observe that, how- 
ever positive, arrogant, and dog'matical any super- 
stition may appear, it never can convey any tliorouj^h 
persuasion of the reality of its objects, or put them, in 
.any^ degrop^ on a balance ^vith the common, incidents 
of "life, whi^h we learn from daily .observation- and 


employed about objects of the greatest 
intricacy and nicest discernment. For 
when a definition of property is required, 
that relation is found to resolve itself into 
any possession acquii'ed by occupation, by 
industry, by prescription, by inheritance, 
by contract, etc. Can we think that 
nature, by an original instinct, instructs us 
in all these methods of acquisition ? 

These words, too, “ inheritance and 
“contract,” stand for ideas infiniteh^ com- 
plicated ; and to define them exactly a hun- 
dred volumes of laws and a thousand 
volumes of commentators have not been 
found sufficient. Does nature, whose 
instincts in men are all simple, embrace 
such complicated and artificial objects, 
and create a rational creature without 
trusting anything to the operation of his 
reason ? 

But even though all this were admitted, 
it would not be satisfactory. Positive 
laws can certainly transfer property. Is 
it by another original instinct that we 
recognise the authority of kings and 
senates, and mark all the boundaries of. 
their jurisdiction? Judges, too, even 
though their sentence be erroneous and 
illegal, must be allowed, for the sake of 
peace and order, to have decisive authority, 
and ultimately to determine property. 
Have we original, innate ideas of prastors 
and chancellors and juries? Who sees 
not that all these institutions arise merely 
from the necessities of human society ? 

All birds of the same species in every 
age and country built their nests alike. 
In this we see the force of instinct. Men 
in different times and places’* fr^Anie their 
houses differently. Here we perceive the 
influence of reason and custom. A like 
inference may be drawn from comparing 
the instinct of generation and the institu- 
tion of property. 

How great soever the variety of muni- 
ci]jal laws, it must be confessed that their 
ciuef outlines pretty regularly concur, 
because the purposes to which they tend 
are everywhere exactly similar, in like 
manner, all houses ha\-e a roof and walls, 
windows and chimneys, though diversified 
in their shape, figure, and materials. The 
purposes of the latter, directed to the con- 
veniences of human liib, discover not more 
plainly their origin from reason and reflec- 
tion than do those of the former, which 
point all to a like end. 

I need not mention the variations which 
all the rules of property receive from 
the finer turns and connections of the 
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are erected and inainlain a great inter- 
course together, a new set of rules are 
immediately discovered to be useful in 
that particular situation, and accordingly 
take place under the title of Laws of 
Nations, Of this kind are the sacredness 
of the persons of ambassadors, abstaining 
from poisoned arms, quarter in war, with 
others of that kind, wjiich are plainly 
calculated for the advantage of states and 
kingdoms in their intercourse with each 
other. 

The rules of justice, such as px'cvail I 
among individuals, are not entirely sus- 
pended among political societies. All 
princes pretend a regard to the rights of 
other princes ; and some, no doubt, with- 
out hypocrisy. Alliances and treaties are 
every day made between independent 
States, which would only be so much 
waste of parchment if they were not 
found by experience to have some influ- 
ence and authority. But here is the dif- 
ference between kingdomsand individuals. 
Human nature cannot by any means sub- 
rist without the association of individuals, 
and that association never could have 
place were no regard paid to the laws of 
equity and justice. Disorder, confusion, 
the war of all against all, are the neces- 
sary consequences of such a licentious 
conduct. But npi-tions can subsist without 
intercourse. They may even subsist in 
some degree under a general war. The 
observance of justice, though useful 
among them, is not guarded by so strong 
a necessity as among individuals, and the 
moral obligation holds proportion with the 
usefulness. All politicians will allow, and 
most philosophci's, that reasons of State 
may, in particular emergencies, dispense 
with the rules of justice and invalidate 
any treat}* or alliance where the strict 
observance of it would be prejudicial in a 
considerable degree to either of the con- 
tracting parties. But nothing less than 
the most extreme necessity, it is con- 
fessed, can justify individuals in a breach 
of promise or an invasion of the properties 
of others. 

In a confederated commonwealth, such 
as the Achaean Republic of old, or the 
Swiss Cantons and United -Provinces in 
modern times, as the league has here a 
peculiar utility^ the conditions of union 
, , have a peculiar sacredness and authority, 

\ , ' ' and a violation of them would be regarded 



requires the combination of parents for 
the subsistence of their young, and that 
combination requires the virtue of chastity 
or fidelity to the marriage bed. Without 
such a utility it will readily be owned that 
such a virtue would never have been 
thought of.^ 

An infidelity of this nature is much 
more f>crnicions in women than in men. 
Hence the laws of chastity are much slricler 
over the one sex than over the olhci*. 

These rules have all a reference to 
generation, and yet women past child- 
bearing are no more supposed to be 
exempted from them than those in the 
flower of their youth and beauty. General 
rules are often extended beyond the prin- 
ciple whence they first arise, and this in 
all matters of taste and sentiment. It is 
I a vulgar story at Paris that, during the 
I rage of the Mississippi, a hump-backed 
j fellow went every day into the Rue de 
Quincempoix, where the stock-jobbers 
met in great crowds, and was well paid 
for allowing* them to make use of his 
hump as a desk in order to sign their 
contracts upon it. Would the fortune 
which he raised by this expedient make 
him a handsome fellow, though it be con- 
fessed that personal beauty arises very 
much from ideas of ulilily? The imagi- ^ 
nation is influenced by associations of 
ideas, which, though they arise at first ^ 
from the judgment, are not easily , altered 
by every particular exception ib^* occurs 
to us. To which we may add, in the pre- 
sent case of chastity, that the example of 
the old would be pernicious to the young, 
and that women, contimiaily foreseeing 
that a certain time would bring them the 
liberty of indulge!^, would naturally 
advance that period, and think more 
lightly of this whole duty so I'cquisilc to 
socictv. 


as no less or even as more criminal than 
. any private injury or injustice., 

long and helpless infancy of man 


* The only solution which Plato to aU the 

objections that niig'ht bo raised ajLt'ainst the communtiy 
of women established in his imajj’inary commonwealth 
is. Kd/\\i<Tm7ap 5 ?/ roiVo Kal\€y€Tat rat 
on TO Ka\ 6 p, TO Bg atcrxpBp. 

Sc'Ue enim tsiud et dicitur ei dicetivr. Id qmd -iitile sit 
Iwnestum essCy quad autem inutile sit iuFpe esse. IM 
lib. v„ p. 457, ex edit. Ser. And this maxim will 
admit of no doubt where public _ utility is concerned, 
which is Plato's meanin}^. And, indeed, to what other 
pxirpose do all the ideas oi' chastity and modesty serve? 
A^isi ntile est quod fad m us, f rust ra est girnduy says 
Phaedrus. 'KaXhv rGsv fiXa^eptby odoeV, Plu- 

tarch, de vitioso fudorc. Nihil eorum quae damnosa 
siint, pulchrum est. The same was the opinion of the 
Stoics, ^acriy oBv ol 'ZnaLicol dyadBy eh at (h^kGiay 


^ ovx erepov ci?^>eXela5, ihtpSXcLc^^^u^ keyoyres r^y 
dpGT^^y KoX r^v STrovoalav Emp., lif, 

ill., cap. eo, .. 
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the road without rules. Waggoners, 
coachiiiea, and postilions have principles 
by which they give the way, and these 
ai'e chiefly founded on mutual ease and 
convenience. Sometimes also they are 
arbitrary — at least, dependent on a kind 
of capricious, analogy, like many of the 
reasonings of lawyers.^ 

To carry the matter farther, we may 
obser\'e that it is impossible for men so 


riiuch as to murder each other without 
statutes and maxims, and an idea of 
justice and honour. War has its laws as 
well as peace ; and even that sportive 
kind of war carried on among wrestlers, 
boxers, cudgel-players, gladiators, is 
regulated by fixed principles. Common 
interest and utility beget infallibly a 
standard of right and wrong among^ the 
parties concerned. 


I That the If^htcr machuio yk-!d t© the heavier, and, in machines of the same kind, that the empty vield to 

e JOnded : this ruin is fniindi-'d nn Tlml- V "jc- . 


the wail, and prevents jostling-, which peaceable people find very disagreeable and inconvenient. 


Section V. 
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Part I. 

It seems so natural a thought to ascribe 
to their utility the praise which we bestow 
on the social virtues that one would expect 
to meet with this principle everywhere in 
moral writers as the chief foundation of 
their reasoning and inquiry. In common 
life we may observe that the circumstance 
of utility is always appealed to ; nor is it 
supposed that a greater eulogy can be 
given to any man than to display his 
uselulness to the public and enumerate 
the services which he has performed to 
mankind and society, Wliat praise, even 
of an inanimate form, if the regularity 
and elegance of its parts destroy not its 
fitness for any useful purpose 1 And how 
satisfactory an apology Ibrymy dispropor- 
tion or seeming deformity if we can show 
the necessity of that particular^ construc- 
tion for the use intended I A ship appears 
more beautiful to an artist, or . one 
moderately skilled in navigation, where 
its prow is wide and swelling beyondats 
poop, than if it were framed with a precise 
geometrical regalax-it}^, in contradiction to 
allAhe laws of mechanics. A building 
whose doors and windows wei'e exact 
squares .would hurt the 03^6 by that very 
proportion, as ill adapted to the figure, of 


a human creature, for whose service the 
fabric was intended. What wonder, then, 
that a man whose habits and conduct are 
hurtful to society and dangerous or per- 
nicious to everyone who lias an intercourse 
with him, should on that account 'be an 
objectof disappi'obatioii, and communicate 
to every spectator the strongest sentiment 
of disgust and hatred.^ 

But perhaps the difficulty of accounting 

I Wc ought not to imagine, because an inanimate 
object may be useful as well as a man, that tliercwru 
it ought also, according to this system, to merit the 
appellation of ^virtuous'. The sentiments excited by 
utility are in the two cases very different ; and the one 
is mixed with affection, esteem, approbation, etc., and 
not the other. In like manner, an inanimate object may 
have good colour <ind proportions as well as a human 
figure. But can avo ever be in love with the former V 
There are a numerous sot of j^assions and sentiments 
of which thinking-, rational beings are, by the original 
constitution of iiaturc, the only proper objects ; and 
though the very same qualities be transferred to an 
insensible, inanimate being, they will not excite the 
same sentiments. The bcncHcial qualities of herbs and 
minerals are, indeed, sometimes called their viHucs , 
but this is an effect of the caprice of language which 
ought not to be regarded in^re.isoning. For though 
there he a species of approbation attending yven inani- 
mate objects when beneficial, yet this sentiment is so 
weak aticl so diff-erent from that ys^iich is directed to 
beneficent magistrates or statesnfsn that they ought 
not to be ranked^undor the same class or appellation. 
A very small .variation of the object, even where the 
same qualities are preserved, will destroy a sentiment. 
Thus' the sanie beauty transferred to a cliff ereut .'•x*x 
excites no amorous passion where nature is not 
extremely perverted. 
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for these effects of usefulness, or its 
contrary, has kept philosophers from 
adiTuttfni>‘ them into their systems of 
ethics, and has induced them rather to 
employ any other principle in explaining 
the orfg'in of moral good and evil. But it 
is no just reason for rejecting any prin- 
ciple confirmed by experience that we 
cannot give a satisfactory account of its 
origin, nor are able to resolve it into other 
more general principles. And if we would 
employ a little thought on the present 
subject, we need be at no loss to account, 
for the influence of utility, and to deduce 
it from principles the most known and 
avowed in human nature. 

From the appn.rent usefulness of the 
social virtues it has readily been inferred 
by sceptics, both ancient and modern, 
that all moral distinctions arise from 
education, and were at first invented, and 
afterwards encouraged, by the art of 
politicians, in order to render men tract- 
able and subdue their natural ferocity and 
.selfishness, which incapacitated them for 
society. This principle, indeed, of precept 
and education- must so far be owned to 
have . a powerful influence that it may 
frequently increase or diminish beyond 
.their natural standard the sentiments of 
approbation or dislike, and may even, in 
particular instances, create, without any 
natural, principle, a new sentiment of this 
kind, as is evident in all superstitious 
practices and observances; but that all 
moral affection or dislike arises from this 
origin will never surely be allowed by any 
•judicious inquirer. Had nature made no 
such distinction, founded on the original 
constitution of the mind, the words 
honourable and shameful^ lovely and 
odious^ noble and despicable^ had never 
had place in any language ; nor could 
politicians, had they invented these terms, 
ever have been able to i'ender them intel- 
ligible, or make them convey any idea to 
the audience. So that nothing can be 
more superficial than this paradox of the 
sceptics ; and it were well if, in the 
abstruser studies of logic and meta- 
physics, we could as easily obviate the 
cavils of that sect as in the practical and 
more intelligible sciences of politics and 
morals. **• 

Tlie social virtues must, therefore, be 
allowed to have a natural beauty and 
amiabieness, which at first, antecedent 
to all precept or education, recommends 
them to the esteem of uninstructed man- 
kind and engages their affections* And 


as^the public utility of tliese virtues is the 
chief circumstance whence they derive 
their merit, it follows that tiie erld which 
they have a tendency to promote must be 
some way agreeable to us, and take hold 
of some natural affection. It m ust please, 
either from considerations of self-interest 
or from more generous motives and 
regards. 

It has often been asserted that as every 
man has a strong cotmection with society, 
and peixeives the impossibility of his 
solitary subsistence, he becomes on that 
' account favourable to all those habits or 
principles which promote order in society 
and insure to him the quiet possession of. 
so inestimable a blessing. As much as 
we value our own happiness and welfare, 
as much must we applaud the practice of 
justice and humanity, by which alone the 
social confederacy can be maintained and 
every man reap the fruits of mutual pro- 
tection and assistance. 

This deduction of morals from self-love 
or a regard to private interest is an 
obvious thought, and has not arisen 
wholly from the wanton sallies and 
sportive assaults of the sceptics. To 
mention no others, Polybius, one of the 
gravest and most judicious as well as 
most moral writers of antiquity, has 
assigned this selfish origin to all our 
sentiments of virtue. But, thoug-h the 
solid practical sense of that author and 
his aversion to ail vain subtleties render 
his authority on the present subject very 
considerable, yet is not this an affair to 
be decided by authority, and the voice of 
nature and experience seems plainly to 
oppose the selfish theory. 

We frequently bestow praise on virtuous 
actions performed in very distant ages 
and remote countries, where the utmost 
subtlety of imagina.tion would not dis- 
cover any appearance of self-interest, or 
find any connection of our present happi- 
ness and security with events so widely 
separated from us. 

A generous, a brave, a noble deed 

^ Undutifulness to parents is disapproved of by man- 
Idad, wpoQpu7fi4vovs ru /^dXXoj/, Kai cruKhoyt^ofiivovs! 
dri rb 7rapair\i}crioiif eKacrrois airuiy <rvyKvpiicr^u 
Ingratitude, for a like reason (though be seems mere to 
mix a more generous regard), ^vvaytxvdKTmvra^ ficv 
t< 5 TrAas, dvafpipoyras d* aiirou's rh TrapavrXib 
(TLOVf 4^ 3)V i/Toylyveral risr ^vvoia. -rap’ iKdarip rrj% 
TOP Ka&hicopros 8vvdu,em Koi dewpias. Lib. vi., cap. 
4 ', <sd. Gronorius. Perhaps the historian only meant 
that ouj* sympathy and humanity was more enlivened 
by our consiaermg .pie siintlarity of our case with that 
or the person suhering ; which is a just sentimenti , 
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And what need wc seek for abstruse atid 
remote systems when there otxurs one so 
obvious and natural?’^ 

Have we any diOicidty to comprehend 
the force of hiinianily and benevolence? 
Or to conceive that the \ery aspect of 
happinesSj joy, prosperity, gives pleasure, 
that of pail}, sulTcrlng, sorrow, coiTimuni- 
cates uneasiness? The human counte- 
nance, says Fdomcep- boi'rows smiles or 
tears from the human countenance. 
Reduce, a person to soliiitde, and he 
loses aii enjoyment, except cither of the 
sensual or speculative kind, and that 
because the movements of liis heart are 
not forwarded by correspondent move- 
ments in his feilow-crcatures. The signs 
of sorrow and mourning, though arbitrary, 
affect us with melancholy; but the natural 
symptoms, tears and cries and groans, 
never fail to infuse compassion and un- 
easiness. Auci if llie cifects of misery 
touch us ill so lively a manner, can 
we be supposed altogether insensible or 
indifferent towards its causes when a 
'malicious or treacherous character and 
"behaviour are presented to iis? 

We enter, I sba.!l suppose, into a con- 
venient, warm, well-contrivcd apartment. 
We necessarily receive a pleasure from 
its very survey, because it presents us 
with the pleasing ideas of ease, saiisfac- 
tiom tii'i-d enjoyment. The hospitable, 
good-humoured, humane landlord ap- 
pears. This circumstance surely must 
enibellivsh the whole ; nor can we easily 
forbear rellecling with pleasure un the 
satisfaction whicli results to everyone 
from his iiTtercourse and good offices. 

His whole family, by the freedom, ease, 
confidence, and calm enjoyment diffused 
over their countenances, sufficiently ex- 
press their happiness', i have a pleasing 
sympathy in the prospect of so much joy, 


of each individual is, in general, so closely 
connected with that of the community^ 
that those 'philosophers were excusable 
who fancied that all our concern for the 
public might be resolved into a conceim 
for our own happiness and preservation. 
They saw every moment instances of 
approbation or blame, satisfaction or dis- 
pleasure, towards characters and actions ; 
they denominated the objects of these 
seiftinienls vi}U{cs or vices; they observed 
that the former had a tendency to increase 
the happiness, and the latter the misery, 
of mankind ; they asked whether it were 
possible that wc could have any general 
concern fur society, or any disinterested 
resentment of the welfare or injury of 
others ; they found it simpler to consider , 
all these senlimente as modifications of 
self-love ; and they discovered a pretence, 
at least, for this unity of principle hi that 
close unio^M interest which is so observ- 
able bcUv^^W the public and each indi- 
vidual. 

But, notwithstanding' this frequent 
confusion of interests, ‘it is easy to attain 
what natural phHosophers, after -Lord' 
Bacon, have, aifectod to call the experL 
menlitm cmcis^ or that experiment which 
points out the right way in any doubt or 
ambiguity. We have found instances in 
wlik’h private interest was separate from 
public, ill which it was even contrary, 
and yet we observed the moral sentiment 
to continue, notwithsianding this disjunc- 
tion of interests. And whei'ever these 
^ dislinctjiB||^|t& sensibly concurred, we 
,.al\vays,,*SBWlB|fegihle, increase , of. the 
‘Sentiment, affection to 

virtue and detestation of vice, or what 
we properly caJl grcJihide and re%mige, 
Cornpclled by tliese instances, we must 
renounce the theory which accounts for 
e\Tery moral sent! mem by the principle of 
self-love. We must adopt a more public 
afiection, and allow that the interests of 
society are not, even on their own account, _ 
entirely ’indifferent to us. Usefulness is 
only a tendency to a certain end; and it is 
a' contradiction in terms that anything 
pleases as means to an end tvhere the end 
itself nowise affects us. If usefulness, 
therefore, be a Source of moral sentiiiient, 
and if this usefulness be not alvt^ays'. con- 
sidered with a reference to self, it follows 
, that everything wdiich contributes to the- 
Ji^^ppipess *1^ society recommends itself 
'difectly to our approbation and goodwill-. 
Here is a principle which accounts in- 
,^reat part for the origin , of moridity. 
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and can never consider the source of it 
without the most agreeable emotions. 

He tells me that an oppressive and 
powerful neighbour had attempted to dis- 
possess him^of his inheritance, and had 
long disturbed all liis innocent and social 
pleasures. I feel an immediate indigna- 
iloii arise in me against such violence and 


'But it is no w^onder, he adds, that a 
prr/ate wrong should proceed from a man 
who had enslaved provinces, depopiila.led 
cities, and made the field and scaffold 
stream with human blood. I am struck 
with horror at the prospect of so much 
misery, and am actuated b)' the strongest 
antipathy against its author. 

In general it is certain that, wherever 
wc go, whatever we reflect on or converse 
about, everything still presents us with 
the view of human happiness or misery, 
and excites in our breast a sympathetic 
movement of pleasure or uneasiness. In 
our serious occupations, in our careless 
amusements, this principle still exerts its 
active energy. 

A man who enters the theatre is imme- 
diately struck -with the view of so great 
a multitude participating of one common 
amusement ; and experiences, from their 
veiy aspect, a superior sensibility or dis- 
position of being affected with every 
sentiment which he shares wdth his 
fell o w-creatures. 

He observes the actors to be animated 
by the appearance of a full audience, and 
reused to a degree of enthusiasm which 
iliey cannot command in any solitary or 
calm moment. 

Every ino'cement of the theatre by a 
skilful poet is communicated, as it were 
by magic, to the spectators, who weep, 
tremble, resent, rejoice, and are inflamed 
with all the varict}^ of passions which 
actuate the several personages of the 
drama. 

Where any event crosses our wishes 
and interx'upls the happiness of the 
favourite characters, we feel a sensible 
anxiety and concern. But where their 
suirering's proceed from the treacheiy, 
cruelty, or tyranny of an eneriiy, our 
breasts are affected with the liveliest 
resentment against the author of these 
calamities. , 

It is here esteemed contrary to the 
rules^l 'art, to represent aiything' cool 
• distant friend, or a 

con.gSiftt, who has no immediate interest 
"'pie eafastrophe, ought; -.If; pp^silile, to 


be avoided by the poet, as communicating 
a like indifference to the audience and 
checking the progress of the passions. 

Few species of poetry are more enter- 
taining than pastoral ; and ever)’onc is 
sensible that the chief source of its plea- 
sure arises from those images of a gentle 
and tender tranquillity which it repre- 
sents in its personages, and of which it 
communicates a like sentiment to the 
reader. Sannazarius, who transferred 
the scene to the sea-shore, though he 
presented the most magniiiceni object in 
nature, is confessed to have erred in his 
choice. The Idea of toil, labour, and 
danger suffered by the flsheriiien is pain- 
ful, by an unavoidable sympathy which 
attends every conception of human happi- 
ness or misery. 

When I was twenty, says a Fx'encli 
I poet, Ovid was my favourite. Now I am 
1 forty I declare for Horace. We enter, to 
be sure, more readily into sentiments 
which resemble those we feel every day ; 
but no passion, when well represented, 
can be entirely indifferent to us, because 
there is none of which every man has 
not within him at least the seeds and 
first principles. It is the business of 
poetry to bring every affection near to us 
by lively imagery and representation, and 
make ft look like truth and reali.ty ; a 
certain proof tha.t, wherever that Reality 
is found, our minds are dispos<^] to be 
strongly affected by it. 

Any recent event or piece of news ]:»y 
which the fate of states, provinces, or 
many individuals is affected is extremely 
interesting even to those whose welfare is 
not immediately engaged. Such intelli- 
gence is propag'ated with celerity, heard 
with avidity, and inquired into with atten- 
tion and concern. Tlie interest of society 
appears, on this occasion, to be in some 
degree the interest of each individual. 
The imagination is sure to be affected, 
though the passions excited may not 
always be so sti'ong and steady as to 
have great influence on the conduct and 
behaviour. 

The perusal of a history seems a calm 
entertainment, but would be no enter- 
tainment at all did not our hearts beat 
with correspondent movements to those 
which at:e described by the historian. 

Thucydides and Guicciardini support 
With difficult}" our attention, while the 
former describes the trivial rencounters of 
the small cities of Greece, and the latter 
. '-the harmless ivars of Fisa, 'Jlie, few 
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persons interested and the small interest i 
fill not the imagination and engage not 
the aftectioiis. The deep distress of the 
numerous Athenian army before Syra- 
cuse, the dang’er which so nearly threatens 
Venice — these excite compassion, these 
move terror and anxiety. 

The indifferent, uninteresting style of 
Suetonius, equally with the masterly 
pencil of Tacitus, may convince us of 
the cruel deprci\’ity of Nero or Tiberius. 
But wl'iat a difference of sentiment, 
while die former coldly relates the facts, 
and the latter sets before our eyes the 
venerable figures of a Soranus and a 
Thrasea, intrepid in their fate, and only 
moved by the melting sorrows of their 
friends and kindred ! What sympathy,, 
then, touches every human heart 1 What 
indignation against the tyrant whose 
causeless fear or unprovoked malice g’ave 
rise to such detestable barbarity ! 

If we bring these subjects nearer ; if 
we remove all suspicion of fiction and 
deceit ; what powerful concern is excited, 
and how much superior, in many in- 
• stances, to the narrow attachments of 
self-love and private interest ! Popular 
sedition, party zeal, a devoted obedience 
to factious leaders : these are some of the 
most visible, though less laudable, effects 
of this social sympathy in human nature. 

The frivolousness of the subject, too, 
we irifty. observe, is not able to detach us 
entirely from what carries an image of 
human sentiment and affection. 

When a person stutters and pronounces 
with dilTicuJty, we even sympathise with 
this trivial uneasiness, and suiier for him. 
And it is a x*ule in criticism that every 
combination of syllables or letters which 
gives pain to the organs of speech in the 
recital, ^appears also, from a species of 
sympathy, harsh and disfigreeable to the 
ear. Nay, when we run over a book with 
our eye, we are sensible of such unhar- 
monious composition, because we still 
imagine that a person recites it to us and 
suffers from the pronunciation of these 
jarring sounds. So delicate is our syni- 
pathy ! 

Easy and unconstrained postures and 
motions are always beautiful. An air of 
health and vigour is agreeable. Clothes 
which warm ^vithout burdening the body, 
which cover without imprisoning the 
limbs, are well-fashioned. In every judg- 
ment of beauty the feelings of the person' 
affected ^ enter into consideration, and 
communicate to the spectator similar 
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touches of pain or pleasure/ "What 
wonder, then, if we can pronounce no 
judgment concerning the character and 
conduct of men without considering the 
tendencies of their actions, and the happB 
ness or misery which thence arises to 
society ? What association of ideas would 
ever operate were that principle here 
totally unactive 

If any man, from a cold insensibility or 
narrow selfishness of temper, is unaffected 
with the images of human happiness or 
misery, he must be equally indifferent to 
the images of vice and virtue ; as, on 
the other hand, it is always found that a 
warm concern for the interests of our 
species is attended with a delicate feeling 
of all moral distinctions, a strong resent- 
ment of injury done to men, a lively 
approbation of their welfare. In this 
particular, though great superiority is 
observable of one man above another, 
yet none are so entirely indilferent to the 
interest of their fellow-creatures as to 
perceive no distinctions of moral good 
and evil in consequence of the different 
tendencies of actions and principles. 
How, indeed, can we suppose it possible 
in anyone who wears a human heart 
that, if there be subjected to bis censure 
one character or system of conduct which 
is beneficial and another which is per- 
nicious to his species or community, he 
will not so much as give a cool preference 
to the former, or ascribe to it the smallest 
merit or regard ? Let us suppose such a 
person ever so selfish ; let private interest 
have engrossed ever so much his atten- 
tion ; yet in instances where that is not 

1 “ Decentior equus cujus astricta sunt ilia ; sed idem 

velocior. ^ Fulcher aspectu sit alhlela, cujus laccrtos 
exerettatio expressit; idem certamiiu’ paratior. Nun- 
quam enim species ub itiilitaie dividitur. Sed hoc 
quidem discernere modici judicii est.”— Quintilian, Insi., 
lib. viii., cap. 3* . . 

2 In proportion to the station wh.ich a man possesses, 

according" to the relations in which ho is placed, we 
always expect from him a greater or less degree of 
good, and, i,vhen disappointed,^ blame his imitllity ; and 
much more do we blame hitn if any ill or prejudice arise 
from bis conduct and behaviour. When the- interests 
of one countxy interfere with those, of anotbex", we 
estimate the merits of a, statesman by the g-ood or ill 
which results to his own country from his measures 
and councils, without rcg-arcl to the prejudice which he 
brings on its enexnies .and rivals. His fdlow-cstixens 
are the objects which lie nearest the rye yvhile we 
determine his charactci". Aixd as nature has implanted 
in everyone a superior atfoction to his own country, we 
never expect any regard to distant nations where a 
competition ainses. Not to mexxtiun that, while every 
raan^ consults the good of his own comnumity, we arc 
sensible that thegexieral inicTCst of mankind is better 
promoted than by any loose, indeterminate views to 
the good of a specicis, wixence no beneficixil action could 
.ever-result, for want a duly limited object on which 
they could exert themselves. - 'j 
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concenied he must iinavoidabiy feel some dined, from our natural philantliropy, to 
propensity to tlie ^'ood of 'mankind, and give ,the preference to the happiness of 
make it an objed' of choice, if everything society, and, consequently, to virtue above 
else be equal. Would any man, who is its opposite. Absolute, unprovoked, dis- 
walking along, tread as willingly on interested malice has never perhaps place 
another’s g’outy toes, whom he has no in any human breast ; or, if it had, must 
quarrel with, as on the hard flint and there pervert all the senllments of morals 
pavement? There is here surely a differ- as well as the feelings of humanity. If 
ence in the case. We surely take into the cruelly of Nero lie allowed entirely 
consideration the happiness and misery voluntary, and not rather the effect of 
of others in weighing the several motives consta.nl for'. rand resentment, it is evident 
of action, and inciine to the former where that TigelHnus, preferably to Seneca or 
no private regards draw us to seek our Burrhus, must have possessed his' steady 
own promotion or advantage by the Injury and uniform approbation . 
of our fellow-creatures. And if the prin- A vSlatesman or patriot, who serves our 
ciples of humanity arc capable, in many own country in our own time, has always 
instances, of influencing our actions, they a more passionate regard paid to him 
mu-st at all times have authority over than one whose beneficial influence 
our sentiments, and give us a general operated on distant ages or remote 
approbation of what is useful to society, nations, where the good resLilti ng from 
and blame of what is dangerous or per- his generous humanity, being less con- 
nicious. The degrees of these sentiments nected with us, seems more obscure, and 
may be the subject of controversy j, but affects us with a less livc^ly sympathy, 
the reality of tlieir existence, one should We may own the meri^^ to be equally 
thinkg must be admitted in every theory great, though our senliipents are not 
or system. raised to an equal height -in both cases, 

A creature absolutely malicious ‘and ,The judgment here corrects die inequali- 
spltefui, were there any such in nature, ties of our internal cmoiions and percep- 
must be worse than indifferent^ to the tions in like manner as it preserves us 
images of vice a.nd virtue. All his sentk from error in the several variations of 
merits must be inverted, and directly images presented to our external senses, 
opposite to those which prevail in the The same object, at a double distance, 
human species. Whatever contributes to i-eally throws on the eye a picture of shut 
the good of mankind, as it crosses the half the bullc ; yet we Imagine it 

constant bent of his wishes and desires, appears of the. same size in both situa- 
mirst produce uneasiness and disapproba- tions, because we know that on our 
lion ; and, on the contrary, whatever is approach to it its image w^ould expand 
the source of disorder and misery in on the eye, and that the difference con- 
society must, for the same reason, be sists not in the object itselfyi^lmt in our 
reg'arded witli pleasure and compIacenc3^ position with reG;ard-^^^#!:t. ' 'And, indeed, 
Timon, who probably from his affected without such a corr&tion of appearances, 
spleen more than an inveterate malice was both in internal and externa,! sentiment, 
denominated the man-hater, embraced men could never think or talk steadily on 
Alcibtades with 'great fondness. Go on, any subject while their fluctuating situa- 
mjy hoy! cried he, acquire tke confidence tions produce a continual variation on 
of the people. You 7 vUl one day^ and throw lliem into such different 

he the oause of great calamities io tkemT' and contrary lights and positions.'' 

Could we admit the two principles of the 

Manicheans,itjsaninfaliib!ecoriseq«ence. , tendencies of actions and 

tliat tvie-r .‘^^'Cntiments Ot human actlOIXS, characters, not their real accktcntal consequences, are 
as well as a.f everything' else, must be in our 

, , . 1 . $ a.. nxda-mcnis ; tbc'U-^ktu our rc-al leenng or sentiment wc 

cOCa..} tippasiLij, and t h at -Cverj?" instance cannot help paying- g'rcatcr reg-ard to one whose 
of juslico ar.d immanit?, from' its neces- station, joined to virtue, rcndc.rsAnm really useful to 
cor-x?- t.vic;}- nTsbocA 'tliA AMP rIpitV soclcty, that! to ouo v,’ho cxorts Ihc social Virtues only 

sarv eiim-iloy, OUISl please mo- one^ aeit\ mlcntions and benevolent atfections. Sepa^ 

and dlSploaso lllC other. All mankinci so ratinj^-tho character from the fortune, by an easy and 
far resemble tiie good principle that, necessary effort of thought we pronounce tbesQ 
, ^ ^ - 1. persons mike, and srivc them the samp ,a*eneral , pr^i«?e. 

where Ifltcrcsl or revenge or eaVyTerVertS judgment corrects, or endeavours^to eprr^^, the 

not our- 1 dknosillou, we are always in- appearance, but Js not able entirely to preVaii over 


luvarchr tn Vita Aiff, 
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WHY UTILITY PLEASES 


1 It Is wise!}^ ordained bv "Hni 
nection's should commonly i 4 r|tv©rMl 'views 

abd considerations, otherwl^si'^i’t and actlona 

\yould be dissipated and .^Ipst for ^vaut of a proper 
limited object. Thus a small bene, 'll done to ciirsc'Ives 
or our near friends exfcttes more ljvdl»»tiOTents of 
love and approbation,’ than a ^rmt done to a 

distant commonwealth. But still we know here, as in 
all the senses, to correct these inequahties by reilc-ction 
and retain a general standard of vice and virtu-' 
founded chiefiy on general usefulws^t f 4'fci 


though snaH#%3r vermin had destroyed thc' peaches 
hefore’they came to full maturity ? In morals, too, is 
not the^ iTEc known the fruit? And^ cannot we 
easily distinguish bet wx'cn nature and accident in the 
opeoaseas as in the other? , ■ , • 



strongest censure £ind applause. The 
present theory Is the simple I'esult of all 
these inferences, each of which sceiiis 
founded on uniform experience and obser- 
vation. 

Were it doubtful whether there were 
any such principle in our nature as 
humanity or a concern for others, yet 
when we see, in numberless instances, 
that whatever has a tendency to promote 
the interests of society is so highly 
appi-oved of, we ought thence to learn 
the force of the benevolent principle, since 
it is impossible for ciiiy thing to please as 
means to an end where the end is totally 
indiiferent. On the other hand, were it 
doubtful whether there were implanted in 
our nature any general principle of moral 
blame and approbation, yet when we see, 
in numberless instances, the inlluence of 
humanity, we ought thence to conclude 
that it is" impossible but that everything 
which promotes the interest of society 
must communicate pleasure, and what is 
pernicious give uneasiness. But when 
these different reflections and observa- 
tions concur in establishing the same 
conclusion, must they not bestow an un- 
disputed evidence upon it ? 

It is, however, hoped that the progress 
of this argument will bring a farther con- 
firmatioTrof the present theory, by show- 
ing the rise of other sentiments of esteem 
and regard from the same or like prin- 
ciples. 


and, weighing* the consequences, inquire 
if the merit of social virtue be not, in a 
great measure, derived from the feelings 
of humanity with which it affects the 
spectators, "it appears to be matter of 
fact that the circumstance of utiluy in all 
subjects is a source of praise and appro- 
bation ; tiiat it is constantly appealed to 
in all moral decisions concerning the merit 
and demerit of actions ; that it is t\\Q sole 
source of that high regard paid to justice, 
tidelit)', honour, allegiance, and chastity ; 
that it is inseparable from all the other 
social virtues — humanity, generosity, 
charilv, affability, lenity, mercy, and 
moderation ; and, in a word, that it is a 
foundation of the chief part of morals 
which has a reference to mankind and 
our fellow-creatures. 

It appears, also, that in our general 
approbation of characters and manners 
the useful tendency of the social virtues 
moves us not by any regards to self- 
interest, but has an influence much more 
universal and extensive. It appears that 
a tendency to public good and to the 
promoting of peace, harmony, and order 
in society does always, by affecting the 
benevolent principles of our frame, en- 
gage us on the side of the social virtues. 
And it appears, as an additional confirma- 
tion, that these principles of humanity 
and sympathy enter so deeply into all our 
sentiments, and have so powerful an influ- 
ence, as may enable them to excite the 


Section. VI 


OF QUALITIES USEFUL TO OURSELVES 


— these qualities were never esteemed by 
anyone indifferent to a character, much 
less extolled as accomplishments^ or 
virtues. The prejudice resulting from 
them immediately strikes^ our eye, and 
gives us the sentiment of pain and dis- 
approbation, 

, No quality, it is allowed, is absolutely 
either blamable or praiseworthy. It is, 
all according to its degree. A due 
.medium, say the Peripatetics, is the 


It seems evident that, where a quality, or 
habit is subjected to our examination, if 
it appear in any respect prejudicial to the 
person possessed of it, or such as in- 
capacitates him for business and . action, 
it is instantly blamed, and ranked among 
his faults and imperfections. Indolence, 
negligence, wemt of order and method, 
obsiinaey, fickleness, raslmesSi credulity 
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chaniclenslic of viriue. But this medium ! 
is chief!}" determined by utility. A proper 
celerity, for instance, and despatch in 
business is commendable. When defec- ; 
tive, no progress is ever made in tlie , 
execution of any purpose ; when exces- 
sive, it engages us in precipitate and ill- 
concerted measures and enterprises. By 
such reasonings we fix the proper and 
commendable mediocrity in all moral and 
prudential disquisitions, and never lose 
view of the advantages which result from 
any character or habit. 

Now, as these advantages are enjoyed 
by the person possessed of the character, 
it can never be seJfAove which renders the 
prospect of them agreeable to us, the 
spectators, and prompts our esteem and 
approbation. No force of imagination 
can convert us into another person and 
make us fancy that we, being that 
person, reap benefit from those valuable 
qualities whicli belong to him. Or, if it 
did, no celerity of imagination could 
immediately transport us back into our- 
selves and make us love and esteem the 
person as difierent from us. Views and 
sentiments sc opposite to knowm truth 
arad to each other could never have place, 
at the same time, in the same person. 
All suspicion, therefore, of selfish regards 
is here totally excluded. It is a quite 
different principle which actuates our 
bosom and interests us in the felicity of 
the perscMi whom we contemplate. Where 
his natural talents and acquired abilities 
give us the prospectof elevation, advance- 
ment, a figiire in life, p^rosperous success, 
a steady command over fortune, and the 
execution of great or advantageous 
undertakings, ^ve are struck with such 
agreeable images, and feel a complacency 
and regard immediately ai'ise towards 
him. The ideas of happiness, |oy, 
triumph, prosperity, are connected with 
every circumstance of his character^ and 
diffuse over our minds a pleasing senti- 
ment of sympathy and humanity,* 

I One may venture to affirm that there is no human 
creature to whom the appearance of happiness (where 
envy or revenge has no place) docs not give pleasure, 
that of misery uneasiness. This seems inseparable 
fi*om our make and constitution. But they are only 
the more generous minds that are thence pT'ompted to 
seek zealousl.v the good of others, and to have a real 
passion for tiieir welfare. With men of narrow , and 
ungenerous spirits this sympathy goes not beyond a 
slight feeling of the imagination, which serves only to 
excite sentiments of complacency or censure, and makes 
them apply to the_ object either honourable or dis« 
honourable appellations. Agriping miser, for instance, 
praises extremely and fpigalUy even m 

others, and sets them, in his estimation, above all the 


Let US .suppose a person originally 
framed so as to have no manner of 
concern for his ielknv-crealiires, but to 
regard the happiness and misery of all 
sensible beings with greater inddTerence 
than even two contiguous shades of the 
same colour. Let us suppose, if the 
prosperity of nations were laid on the 
one hand, and their ruin on the other, 
and he were desired to choose, that he 
would stand like the schoolman’s ass, 
irresolute and undetermined, between 
equal moli\'Cs ; or, railier, like the same 
ass between two pieces of wood or 
marble, without any inclinndion or pro- 
pensity to either side. The consequence, 
I believe, must be allowed just, that such 
a person, being absolutely unconcerned 
either for the public, good of a community 
or the private utility ot others, would 
look on e\'ery quality, however pernicious 
or however beneficial to society or to its 
possessor, with the same iiidiiference as 
on the most common and uninteresting 
object. 

But if, instead of this fancied monster, 
we suppose a to form a Judgment or 
determination in the case, there is to him 
a plain foundation- of preference -where 
everything else is equal ; and, however 
cool his choice may be, if his heart be 
selfish, or if the persons interested be 
remote from him, {here must still be a 
choice or distinction between what is 
useful and what is pernicious. Now, this 
distinction is the same in all its parts 
with the moral distinction, whose founda- 
tion has been so often, and so much in 
vain, inquired after. The same endow- 
ments of the mind, in every circumstance, 
are agreeable to the sentiment of morals 
and to that of humanity; the same 
temper is susceptible of high degrees of 
the one sentiment and of the other ; and 
the same alteration in the objects^ by 
their neai'er approach or by connections, 
enlivens the one and the other. By all 
the rules of philosophy, therefore, we 
must conclude that these sentiments are 
original^ the same, since in each par- 
ticular, even the most minute, they are 
governed by the same laws and are moved 
by the same objects- ■ .,|v| 

. Why do philosophers infer with the 

other virtues. He knows the ^good ihstt re.-uUs from 
them, and feels that species of happiness wdh a more 
.lively sympathy than any other you could ce present to 
him, though- perhaps he would not part 'w th a shilling 
to make the foi*tuneof the industrious man whom he 
Ijraises sp highljv 


liiiiililll 
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also considered as advantageous to the 
person himself, and as the source of that 
trust and confidence which can alone g’ive 
a man any consideration in life. ’ One 
becomes contemptible no less th<an odious 
when he forgets the duty which In this 
particular he owes to himself as well as to 
society. 

Pei'liaps this consideration is one chief 
source of the high blame which is thrown 
any instance, of failure among women 
in point of chaslity. The greatest regard 
%vhich can be acquired by that sex is 
derived from, their fidelity, and a woman 
becomes cheap and vulgar, loses her 
rank, and is exposed to every insult, who 
is deficient in this particular, ■ The 
smallest failure is here sufficient to blast 
her character. ‘‘A femaje has so many 
opportunities of secretly indulging these 
appetites that nothing can gi\'e us security 
but her absolute modesty and i-eserve, 
and where a breach is once made it can 
scarcely ever be fully repaired. If a man 
behave with cowardice on one occasion, a 
contrary conduct reinstates him in his 
character. 'But by what action can a 
woman whose behaviour has once been 
dissolute, be assure us that she has 

formed, better resolutions, and has self- 
command enough to carry them into 
execution ? 

All men, it is allowed, are equally 
desirous of happiness, but few are success- 
ful in the pursuit. One considerable 
cause is the want of strength of mind 
which might enable them lo resist the 
ternptalioii of present ease or "pleasure 
and carry them forward in the search of 
more distant profit and enjoyment. Our 
affections on a general prospect of their 
objects form certain rules of conduct and 
certain measures of preference of one 
above another ; and these decisions, 
though really the result of our balm 
passions and propensities (for what else 
can pronounce any object eligible or the 
contrar}^?) are yet said by a natural abuse 
of terms to be the determinations of pure 
reason and refleclion. But when some 
of these objects approach nearer to us, or 
acquire the' advantages of favourable 
lights and positions which catch the heart 
or imagination, our general resolutions' 
arc frequently confounded, a enjo}^^ 
meat preferred, and lasting sliSie and 
sorrow jea^ai led upon us. And however 
their wit and eloquence 
in celebrating present pleasureand reject* 
mg;. ail distant views to fame, bealcb,;' 




fortune, it is obvious that tins |)i aclice is 
the source of all dissoluteness and dis- 
order, repentance and misery. A man of 
a strong and determined teanper adheres 
tenaciously to his general resolutions, am! 
is neither seduced by tlie alanvinents of 
pleasure nor terrified by the menaces of 
pain ; but keeps still in view those distant 
pursuits by winch he at once ensures liis 
happiness and his honour. 

Self-satisfaction, at least in some degree, 
is an advantage which equally attends the 
fool and the wise man. But it is the 'only 
one ; nor is there any other circumstance 
in the conduct of life where they are upon 
an equal fooling. Business, books, con- 
versation — for all of these a fool is totally 
incapacitaied, and, except condemned h-y 
his station to the coarsest drudgery, 
remains a useless burden upon the earlli. 
Accordingly, it is found that men are 
extremely jealous of their character an tins' 
particular ; and many instances are seen 
of profiigacy and treachery, the most 
avowed and unreserved, ; none of bearing 
patiently the imputation of ignorance and 
stupidity. Dicrearchus, the Macedonian 
general, who, as Polybius tells us,’^ 
openly erected one allar to impiety, 
another to injustice, in order to bid 
defiance to mankind — even he, I am well 
assured, would have started at tlie epithet 
of f oof and have medilated revenge for so 
injurious an appellation. Except the 
affection of parents, the strongest and 
most indissoluble bond in nature, no con- 
nectiem has strength sufficient to support 
the disgust arising from this character. 
Love itself, which can subsist under 
treachery, ingratitude, malice, and infi- 
delity, is immediately extinguished by it 
when perceived and acknowledged ; nor 
are deformity and old age more fatal to 
the dominion of that passion. So dread- 
ful are the ideas of an utter incapacit}-’- for 
any purpose or undertaking, and of con- 
tinued error and misconduct in life ! 

When it is asked whether a quick or a 
slow apprehension be most valuabie; 
whether one that at first view jienetrates 
far into a subject, but can perform nothing - 
upon study ; or a contrary character, 
which must work out by fdin^ 

of . application — whether a blear, head or 
a copious invention — ^whether a profound 
genius or a -sure judgmebt^^l^ short, 

. wdiat charactei', or peculiar tiirn of under- 
standing, is more excellent than another? 


*' Lils. xvii., mp* 35* ^ 
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writing; and we scarcely ever hear a assiduity^ frugaUt)^^ ecoiiomyygood sense ^ 
short memory given as a reason for a prudence^ discernment ; besides these en- 
man’s failure in any undei'taking. But i-a dowinents, I say, whose very names force 
ancient times, when no man could make an avowal of their merit, there are many 
a figure without the talent of speaking, others to which the most determined 
and when the audience were too delicate scepticism cannot for a moment refuse the 
to bear such crude, undigested harangues tribute of praise and approbation, JbVw- 
as our extemporary orators offer to public perance^ sobriety, patience, constancy, 
assemblies, the faculty of memory was perseverance, forethonghf, considerateness, 
then of the utmost consequence, and was secrecy, order, insmnation, add^'ess, 
accordingly much more valued than at presence of mind, qttichiess of conception, 
present. " Scarce any great genius is facilily of expression — the,^, and 
mentioned in antiquity who is not cele- more of the same kind, h6 nrV. "t. 
hrated for this talent ; and Cicero enume- deny to be excellences and perfections, 
rates it among the other sublime qualities As their merit consists in their tendency 
of Csesar himsehV to serve the person possessed of J;hem, 

Particular customs and manners alter witl^out any magnificent 'claim td^ public 
the usefulness of qualities ; they also alter and social desert, we are the less jealous 
their merit. Particular situations and of their pretensions, and readily admit 
accidents have, in some degree, the same them into the catalogue of laudable 
influence. He will always be more qualities. We are not sensible that, by 
esteemed who possesses those talents and this concession, we have paved the way 
accomplishments which suit his station for all the other moral excellences, and 
and profession than he whom fortune has cannot consistently hesitate any longer 
misplaced in the part which she has with regard to disinterested benevolence, 
assigned him. The private or selfish patriotism, and humanity^, 
virtues are, in this respect, more arbitrary It seems, indeed, certain that first ap- 
than the public and social. In other pearances are here, Jis usual, extremely 
respects they are, perhaps, less liable to deceitful, and that it is more difficult, in 
doubt and controversy. a speculative way, to resolve into self-love 

In this kingdom such continued osten- the merit which we ascribe to the selfish 
taiion of late years has prevailed among virtues above mentioned than that even 
men in active life with regard to public of the social virtues, justice and benefi- 
and among those in with cence. For this latter purpose we need 

regard to benevolence / and so many false 

pretensions to each have been, no doubt, ^ nvix, ral dvw/xara, Kal Xr;/)0U? /MeyaX'r} 

detected, that men of the world are apt, liireipfoTOr.-LM., Agnin, Ka! 

without any had intention, to discover . a 
sullen incredulity on. the head of those 


fc'mSfotngvauim, mtio» memona, Kterse, cura, 
diHg^entia/' etc,— 2, - 
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but say that whatever conduct promotes 
the good of the community is loved, 
praised, an^ esteemed by the community 
on account of that utility and interest of 
which everyone partakes ; and though this 
affection anil regard be in reality grati- 
tude, not self-love, yet a distinction, even 
of this obvious nature, may not readily 
be made by superficial reasoners, and 
there is room at least to support the 
cavil and dispute for a moment. But as 
qualities which tend only to the utility of 
their possessor, without any reference to 
us or to the community, are yet esteemed 
and valued, by what theory or system can 
we account for this sentiment from self- 
love, or deduce it from that favourite 
origin ? There seems here a necessity 
for confessing that the happiness and 
misery of others are not spectacles entirely 
indifferent to us, but that the view of the 
former, whether in its causes or effects, 
like vSunshine or the prospect of well-culti- 
vated plains (to carry our pretensions no 
higher), communicates a secret joy and 
satisfaction ; the appearance of the latter, 
like a lowering cloud or barren land- 
scape, throws a melancholy damp over 
the imagination. And this concession 
being once made, the difficulty is over, 
iormed, Dyts .^jinforced interpretation of 
ln.p phenba^ena of human life will after- 
wards, we may hope, prevail among all 
speculative inquirers. 

Part IT. 

It may not be improper In this place to 
examine the influence of bodily endow- 
ments and of the goods of fortune over ' 
our sentiments of regard and esteem, and 
to consider whether these phenomena 
fortify or weaken the px'esent theory. It 
will naturally be expected that the beauty i 
of the body, yis is supposed by all ancient ' 
moralists, will be similar in some respects 
to that of the mind, and that every kind 
of esteem which is paid to a man will 
have something similar in its origin, 
whether it arise from his mental endow- 
ments or from the situation of his exterior 
circumstances. 

It is evident that one considerable 
source of hemity in all animals Is the 
advantage which they reap from the par- 
ticular structure o? their limbs and 
members, ^suitably to the particular 
manner of life to which they are by. 
nature destined. The just proportions of 
a horse, described by Xenophon and 


Virgil, are the same ihat are received at 
this day by our modern jockeys, because 
the foundation of them is the same — 
namely, experience of \vhat is detrimental 
or useful in the animal. 

Broad shoulders, a lank belly, firm 
joints, taper legs — all these arc beautiful 
in our species, because sig*ns of force and 
vigour. Ideas of utility and its contrary, 
though they do not entirely determine 
what is handsome or deformed, are evi- 
dently the source of a considerable part of 
approbation or dislike. 

In ancient times bodily sti'ength and 
dexterity, being of greater use and im- 
portance in war, was also much more 
esteemed and valued than at present. 
Not to insist on Homer and the poets, we 
may observe that historians scruple not 
to mention force of body among the other 
accomplishments even of Epaminondas, 
whom they acknowledge to be the greatest 
hero, statesman, and general of all the 
Greeks. ' A like praise is given to Pompey, 
one of the greatest of the Romans.- This 
instance is similar to what wc observed 
above with regard to memory. 

What derision and contempt, with both 
sexes, attend impoicnce;\v\ri\e the unhappy 
object is regarded as one deprived of so 
capital a pleasure in life, and at the same 
time as disabled irom communicating it 
to others. Barrenness in women, being 
also a species of hmtility^ is a reproach, 
but not in the same degree, of which the 
reason is very obvious according to the 
present theory. 

There is no rule in painting or statuary 
more indispensable than that of balancing 
the figures, and placing them with the 
greatest exactness on their proper centre 
of gravity. A figure wdiich is not justly 
balanced is ugly, because it conveys the 
disagreeable ideas of fall, harm, and 

painA 

iy‘Cum alsicribus, saltuj cum velocibu.s, cursu ; cum 
validis recte certabat. ’’-^Sallust, Apnd l 

® Diodorus Siculus, lib. xv. ^ It may not bo improper 
to give the character ot Epaminondas, as drawn by the 
historian, in ordei* to show the ideas of perfect niorit 
which prevailed in those ag’os. In other illustrious 
men, says he, you will observe that eacii possessed one 
shining* quality', which was the foundation of his fame. 
In Epaminondas all tlie viriues are found iim'ted — ^force 
of body, eloquence of expression, vij^our of mind, con- 
tempt of riches, gentleness of disposition, and, wha£ is 
chiefly to he regarded^ courage and conduct in war. 

3 All men are equally liable to pain and disease and 
sickness, and may again recover health and^ ease. 
These circumstances, as they make bo distinction 
between one man and another, arc no source of pride 
or humility, regard or contempt. But, comparing- our 
' own^species to superior ones, it is a very mortifying: 
■ cohsideration that we should all be so Ibdno toxilseasiejl 
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A disposition or turn of mind which 
qualifies a man to rise in the world and 
advance his fortune is entitled to esteem 
and regard, as has already been explained. 
It may, therefore, naturally be supporsed 
that the actual possession of riches and 
authority will liave a considerable influ- 
ence over tliese sentiments. 

Let us examine any hypolhosis by 
which we can account for the regard paid 
to the rich and powerful, we shall find 
none sahsfactory but that which derives 
it from the enjoyment communicated to 
the spectator by the images of prosperity^ 
happiness, ease, plenty,' authority, and 
the gratification of every appetite. Self- 
love, for instance, which some affect so 
much to consider as the source of every 
sentiment, is plainly insuflicient for this 
purpose. Where no goodwill or friend- 
ship appears, it is difficult to conceive on 
what we can found our hope of advantage 
from the riches of others,, though we 
naturally respect the rich, even , before 
they discover any such favourable dis- 
position towards us. 

We are aftecled with the same senti- 
nicnts when wc lie so much out of the 
sphere of their activity that they cannot 
even be supposed to possess the power of 
serving us. A prisoner of war in all 
civilised nations is treated with a regard 
suited to his condition, and riches, it is 
evident, go far towards fixing the condition 
of any person. If birth and quality enter 
for a share, this still affords us an argu- 
ment to our present purpose. For what is 
it wc call a man of birth but one who is 
descended from a long succession of rich 
and powerful ancestors, and who acquires 
our esteem by his connection with persons 
whom wc esteem? His ancestors, there- 
fore, though dead, are respected in some 
measure on account of their riches, and 
consequently without any kind of expec- 
tation. 

But, not to go so far as prisoner.?, of r 
or the dead to find instances of this dis- 
interested regard for riches, we may only 
observe, with a little attention, those 
phenomena which occur in common life 


and conversation. A man who is himself, 
we shall suppose, of a competent fortune, 
and of no profession, being introduced to 
a company of strangers, naturally treats 
them with different degrees of respect as 
he is informed of their diflerent fortunes 
and conditions, thougfo it is imiso.ssible 
that he .can so suddenly pro!>ose, and 
perhaps he would not accept of, any 
pecuniary advantage from tliem. A 
traveller is always admitted irdo comp.any, 
and meets v/ith civility, in proportion as 
his train and equipage speak him a man 
of great or moderate fortune, in short, 
the diflerent ranks of men are, in a great 
measure, regulated by riches, and tluit 
with regard to superiors as v'cll as 
inferiors, strangers as well as acquaint- 
ance. 

What remains, therefore, but to con- 
clude that, as riches are desired for our- 
selves only as the means of gratifying our 
appetites, either at present or in some 
imaginary future period, thej ' beget 
esteem in others merely from their having 
that influence ? This, indeed, is their 
very nature or offence — they have a direct 
reference to the commodities, conveni- 
ences, and pleasures of life. The bill of ar 
banker who is broke, or gold in a desert 
island, would otherwise he full as valu- 
able. When we approach a man who is, 
as we say, at his case, we are presented 
with the’ pleasing ideas of plenty, satis- 
faction, cleanliness, warmth, a. cheerful 
house, elegant furniture, ready service, 
and whatever is desirable in meat, drink, 
or apparel. On the contrary, wlien a 
poor man appears, the disagreeable 
images of want, penury, hard labour, 
dirty furnil lire, coarse or ragged clothes, 
nauseous meat, and dislaslcful liquor 
.immedialeiy shake our fane}’. What else 
do we mean by saying that one is rich, the 
other poor? And as regard or contempt 
risj the natural consequence of those 
different situations in life, it is easily seen 
what additional light and evidence this 
throws on our preceding theor\’ with 
regard to all moral distinctions.'' 


and InfirniilK''., ruid Jivines according'ly employ this 
topic jn order to d.-p.r.'ss self«concc!it and vanity. They 
ivoi'd.l lin\e nior.' sm coss if the common bent of ovr 
thought r.yvcrc not perpetually turned to compare our- 
selves with otluTi,. The isifirmities of old age arc 


ing-, a companson with the young may , ^ , . . . 

\ce. Til'.; king's evil is industriously concealed, { short intcr.'als, we may fcelg-he prission ot respect, 
it afixjcts others, and is often transmitted to i which is a species of affection or goodv.'dl with a 
The case is nearly the same with such | mixture of hunuiity. ^On the other hand, the nnslor^ 

> any nauseous or frightful , images— tunes of our fellows often_ cause i>jty, which has In^ jt ^-J. 

for Inbiance,' ulcers, sores, scabs, etc, ‘ strong mixture of goodwill. This sentiment of pity hr 


I There is somelhing extraordinary, and seemingly 
unaccountable, in the operation of our ^passions when 
we consider the fortune and situation of otliers. Very 
often another’s ‘advancement and prosperity produces 
envy, which Ijas a strong mixture of hatred, and arises 
chielly from the comparison of ourselves ‘ with the ^ 
person. At tlic very same time, or at least in very * , 
short intervals, we *may fcelg-he prission of respect, . 
wiiich is a species of ’affection or good v, 'ill with a 
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A man who has cured himself of all 
ridiculous prepossessions, and is 
sincereiy, and steadily convinced/ from 
experience as well as philosophy, that 
the dilTcrcncc of fortune makes less 
difference in happiness than is vulg'arly 
imagined — such a one docs not measure 
out degrees of esteem according to the 
rent-rolls of his acquaintance. ^ He may, 
indeed, - externally pay a superior defer- 
ence to tile great lord above the vapal, 
because riches are the most convenient, 
being the most fixed and determinate, 
source of distinction. But his internal 
sentiments are more regulated by the 
personal ciiaractcrs of men than by the 
accidental and capricious favours of 
fortune. 

In most countries of Europe, family — 
that is, hereditary—- riches, marked with 
titles and symbols froiu the sovereign, 
are the chief source of distinction. In 


■England more regard Is pofid to pi*esent 
opulence and plenty. Each practice has 
its advantages and disadvantages. W'here 
birth is respected, inactive, spiritless 
minds remain in haughl)/ indolence, and 
dream of nothing but pedigrees and 
genealogies ; the generous and ambitious 
seek honour and authority and repuiation 
and favour. Where riches arc the chief 
idol, corruption, venality, rapine prevail ; 
arts, rnanufactures, commerce, agricul- 
ture fiourish. The former prejudice, 
being favourable to military virtue, is 
more suited to monarchies. The latter, 


being the chief spur to industry, agrees 
better with a republican government. 
And we accordingly find that each of 
these forms of government, by varying 
the utility of those customs, has commonly 
a proportionable effect on the sentiments 
of mankind. 


Section VI L 


OF QUALITIES IMMEDIATELY AGREEAI3LE TO 


OURSELVES 


Whoever has passed an evening with i 
serious, melancholy people, atul has ob- 
sei'ved how suddenly the conversation was 
aninyited, and what spriteliaess dilTused 
itself over the countenance, ' discourse, 


aaid helia\'iour of everyone on the acces- 
sion of a good-humoured, lively • 


pamon — such a one will easily allow that 
cheerfulness curries great merit with' it, 
and nature.lly conciliates the goodwill 
of mankind. No quolils^ indeed, more 
readily communicates itself to all around, 
because no one h<i.s a greater propensity 


nearly alHed to contempt, which is a species of diSiHke 
with a mixture of pride. I only point out these phono- 
' mena as a subject of speculation to such as arc curious 
with reg'ard to moral inquiries. It is sufficieat for. the 
‘present purpose to observe in general that power aiad ' 
■ riches commonly cause^ respect, poverty and meanness 
^contempt, rliouqdi particular view's and mcidaits may 
§ometime$ raise the passiens of envy and of pity.- . ’ ’ 


to display itself in jovial talk and 
pleasant enteiiainment. The fiaino 
spreads through the whole circle, and 
the most sullen and nioroso are often 
caught by it. That the melancholy hate 
the merry, even ihougli Horace says it, I 
flNiKvej^ome diliiciiUy to allowg because I 
have alvcay^ observed tliat wliere the . 
joliily is moderate and decent serious 
people are so much the more delighted, 
as it dissipates the gloom with which 
they are comnumly oppressed, and gives 
liiem an unusual enjoyrn^.wt, - ' i ' I ' 
From this infi 110119# ' 

both to communicate itself and to engage 
approbation, we ixidj perceive that theiti 
is^ahother set 6f mental which, 

.without any utility or any tendency to 
farther good either of thi-l’ community or, 
pf the possessor, dilTusc a satisiaction on 


Pi.- 
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the beholders, and procure friendship and 
regard. Their immediate sensation to 
the person possessed of them is agreeable. 
Gibers enter into the same humour, and 
catch the sentiment by a contagion or 
natural sympath}^ ; and as we cannot 
forbear loving whatever pleases, a kindl}’' 
emotion arises towards the person who 
communicates so much satisfaction. He 
is a more animating spectacle; his 
presence diffuses over us more serene 
complacency and enjoyment; our imagi- 
nation, entering into his feelings and dis- 
position, is alYected in a more agreeable 
manner than if a melancholy, dejected, 
sullen, anxious temper were presented to 
us. Hence the affection and approbation 
which attend the former, the aversion and 
disgust with which we regard the latter.^ 

Few men would envy the character 
which Caesar gives of Cassius : — 

He loves no play, 

As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his 

spirit 

That could be mov’d to smile at anything. 

Not only such men, as Caesar adds, are 
commonly dangerous^ but also, having 
little enjoyment within themselves, they 
can never become agreeable to others or 
contribute to social entertainment. In all 
polite nations and ages a relish for plea- 
sure, if accompanied with temperance 
and decency, is esteemed a considerable 
merit even in the greatest men, and be- 
comes still more requisite in those of 
inferior rank and character. It is an 
agreeable representation which a French 
writer gives of the situation of his own 
mind in this particular. Virbie I love^ 
says he, without austerity ; pleasure wiih^ 
out ejfemmacy ; arid We without fearing 
its endl 

Who is not struck with any signal 
instance of greatness of mind or dignity 
of character, with elevation of sentiment, 
disdain of slavery, and with that noble 


’ There is no man who, on particular occasions, is 
not affected with all the disagreeable pass’-ons, fear, 
anger, dejection, grief, melancholy, ai'ixiety, etc. But 
these, so far as they are natural and universal, make 
no difference between one man and another, and can 
never be the object of blame It b only when the dis- 
position gives a propensity to any of these disagreeable 
passions that tliey disfigure the character, and, by 
giving uneasiness, convey the sentiment of disapproba- 
tion to the spectator*, 

» “ rainie la vertu, sans rudesse ; 
pj'aime le plaisir, sans molesse j 
< > I aime la. vie, et n'en crains point la fin,'* “ 

‘ ■* V , ’SU remand* ' 




"fi ' , 


pride and spirit which arises from 
; conscious virtue ? The sublime, says 
; Longinus, is often nothing but the echo 
I or image of magnanitriity; and where tiiis 
j quality appears in anyone, even though a 
syllable be not uttered, ii excites our 
applause and admiration ; as may be 
observed of the famous silence of Ajiix in 
the Odyssey, which expresses more noble 
disdain and resolute indignation th.an any 
language can convey.^ 

JVere I Alexander, said Parmcnlo, I 
wo Hid accept of these offers made h v Darius, 
So would I too, replied Alexander, 7verr I 
Parmcnio, This saying is admirable, 
says Longinus, from a like principle." 

'Go! cries the same hero to his soldiers, 
when they refused to follow him to tlic 
Indies ; go tell your countrymen that yon 
left Alexander completing the conquest of 
the world, “Alexander,” said the Prince 
of Conde, who always admired this pas- 
sage, “ abandoned by his soldiers among 
barbarians not yet fully subdued, felt in 
himself such a dignity and right of empire 
that he could not believe it possible that 
anyone' would refuse to obey him. 
Whether in Europe or in Asia, among 
Greeks or Persians, all was indifferent to 
him ; wherever he found men he fancied 
he should find subjects.” 

The confident of Medea In the tragedy 
recommends caution and submission, 
and, enumerating all the distresses of 
that unfortunate heroine, asks her what 
she has to support her against her 
numerous and implacable- enemies. 
self replies she ; myself / 
enough, Boileau justly recommends this 
passage as an instance of true sublime. 

When Phocion— the modest, the gentle 
Phocion — was led to execution, he turned 
' to one of his feJlow-sulferers who was 
lamenting his own hard fate. Is it not 
glory enough for you, says he, that you die 
t with Phocion 

' Place in opposition the picture which 
Tacitus draws of Vitellius fallen from 
empii'e, prolonging his ignominy from a 
wretched love of life, delivered over to the 
merciless rabble, tossed, buffeted, and 
^ kicked about ; constrained, by their liold- 
I ing a poniard under his chin, to raise his 
■ head and expose himself to every con- 
tumely. Wliat abject infamy i What low 
humiliation ! Yoi even here, says the 
, historian, he discovered some symptoms 


^ Cap. q. 

3 Rcjlexion lO sur Lonmin. 


~ Idem. 

4 Plutarch, in Phoc, 
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of a miiiJ inoi wholly dei^’eneratc. To a 
tribune whd insultecf him he replied : I 
am still your emperor! 

We never excuse the absolute want of 
spirit ^.nd dignity of characterj or a proper 
sense of what is due to one’s self in 
society and the common intercourse of 
life. This vice constitutes what we pro- 
perly call meanness — when a man can 
submit to the basest slavery in oi'der to 
^aiii his ends, fawn upon those who abuse 
him, and deg'rade himself by intimacies 
and faimiliarities with undeserving in- 
feriors. A certain degree of g'enerous 
pride or self-value is so requisite that the 
absence of it in the mind displeases after 
the same manner as the want of a nose, 
eye, or any of the most niPvterial features 
of the face or members of the body.® 

The utility of courage, both to the 
public and to the person possessed of it, 
is an obvious foundation of merit. But 
to an3'^one who duly considers of the 
matter it will appear that this quality 
has a peculiar lustre, which it derives 
wholly from itself and from that noble 
elevation inseparable from it. Its figure, 
drawn b}' painters and by poets, displays 
in each feature a sublimity and daring 
confidence which catches the eye, engages 
the affections, and diffuses by sympathy 
a like sublimity of sentiment over every 
spectator. 

Under' what shining colours does 
Demosthenes^ represent Philip, where the 
orator apologises for his own administra- 
tion, and justifies that pertinacious love 
of liberty with which he had inspired the 
Athenians. “ I beheld Philip,” says he, 
“ he with whom was your contest, reso- 
lutely, while in pursuit of empire and 
dominion, exposing himself to every 

I Tacit., Hist., lib. iii. The author, entering upon the 
narration, says: Lam'afa foeduin spectacuhon 
du petal UT, yaidlis inc repan iibus, nuUo inlacrimante : 
detbnnitas exitus niiscricordiani abstulex-at.” To enter 
thoroughly into this method of thinking, we must make 
allowance for the ancient maxims, that no one ought 
to prolong his life after it became dishonourable ; but, 
as he had always a right to dispose of it, it then be- 
came a duty to part with it 

® The absence of virtue may often be a vice, and that 
of the highest kind, as in the instance of ingratitude as 
%vcU as incanness. Where we expect a beauty, the 
disappointment gives an uneasy sensation and" pro- 
duces^ a real delormity. An abjectness of character, 
likewise, is disgustful and contemptible in another view, 
’Where a man Ixas no sense of value in himself ‘we are 
not likely to have atiy higher esteem of him. And if 
the same person who crouches to his superiors is inso- 
lent to his inferiors (as often happens), this contrariety- 
of behaviour, instead of correcting^ the former vice, 
aggravates it extremely by the adxlition of a vice still- 
more odious. See Sect. viii. 

3 De Corona, 


wound, his eye gored, his neck wrested, 
bis arm, his thigh pierced, whatever part 
of his body fortune should seize on, that 
cheerfully relinquishing, provided that 
with what remained he might live in 
honour and renown. And shall it be said 
that, he, born in Pella, a place heretofore 
mean and ignoble, should be inspired 
with so high an ambition and thirst of 
fame, while you Athenians — ” etc. These 
praises excite the most lively admiration ; 
but the views presented by the orator 
carry us not, we see, beyond the hero 
himself, nor ever regard the future 
advantageous consequences of his 
valour. 

The material temper of the Romans, 
inflamed by continual wars, had raised 
their esteem of courage so high that in 
their language it was called virtue^ by 
way of excellence and of distinction from 
all other moral qualities. The Suevi, in 
the opinion of TacitusP dressed their hair 
ivith a laudahJe intefit, 7 iot for the purpose 
of loving or being loved; they adorned 
themselves only for their enemies^ and in 
order to appear more terrible — a senti- 
ment of the historian which would sound 
a little oddly in other nations and other 
ages. 

The Scythians, according to Herodotus,® 
after scalping their enemies, dressed the 
skin like leather and used it as a towel ; 
and whoever had the most of those to w' els 
was most esteemed among them. So 
much had martial bravery in that nation, 
as well as in many others, destroyed the 
sentiments of humanit^b a virtue surely 
much more useful and engaging. 

It is indeed observable that among all 
uncultivated nations, who have not as 5rct 
had full experience of the advantages 
attending beneficence, justice, and the 
social virtues, courage is the predominant 
excellence ; what is most celebrated by 
poets, recommended by parents and 
instructors, and admired by the public 
in' general. The ethics of Homer are in 
this particular very different from those 
of F 4 n(^Ion, his elegant imitator, and such 
as were well suited to an age when one 
hero, as remai ked Thucydides, ^ could 
ask another without offence whether he 
were a robber or not. Such also very 
lately was the system of ethics which 
prevailed in many barbarous parts of 
Ireland, if we may credit Spenser in his 

Da Mori if us Germ, 

- ' ' « Lib, iv. 3 Lib. i. 
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judicious account of the state of that ’ 
kingdom.'' 

Of the same class of virtues with 
courage is that undisturbed philosophical 
tranquiiiity, superior to pain, sorrow, 
anxiety, and each assault of adverse 
fortune. Conscious of his own virtue, 
say the philosophers’ the sage elevates 
himself above every accident of life ; and, 
securely placed in the temple of wisdom, 
looks down on inferior mortals engaged 
in pursuit of honours, riches, reputation, 
and every frivolous enjoyment. These 
pretensions, no doubt, when stretched to 
the utmost, arc by far to6 magnificent for 
human nature. They carry, however, a 
grandeur with them wliich seizes the 
spectator and strikes liini with admira- 
tion. And the nearer we can approach 
in practice to this sublime tranquillity 
and indifference (for we must distinguish 
it from a stupid insensibilky), the more 
secure enjoyment shall we attain within 
ourselves, and the more greatness of mind 
shall we discover to the world. The 
philosophical tranquillity may, indeed, be 
considered only as a branch of magna- 
nimity. 

Who admires not Socrates ; his per- 
petual serenity and contentment amid 
the greatest poverty and domestic vexa- 
tions ; his resolute contempt of riches and 
his magnanimous care of preserving 
liberty, while he refused ail assistance 
from his friends and disciples and avoided 
even the dependence of an obligation ? 
Epictetus had not so much as a door to 
his little house or hovel, and therefore 
soon lost his iron lamp, the only furniture 
which he had worth taking. But resolv- 
ing to disappoint all robbers for the 
future, he supplied its place with an 
earthen lamp, of which he very peace- 
fully kept possession ever after. 

Among the ancients the heroes in 
philosophy, as well as those in war and 
patriotism, have a grandeur and force of 
sentiment which astonishes our narrow 
souls, and is rashly rejected as extra- 
vagant and supernatural. They in ihcir 
turn, I allow, would have had equal 
re ison to remsideras romantic and incred- 
iok‘. tile degree of humanity, clemency, 


order, tranquillity, and other social virtues 
to which, in the administration of gcr.ern- 
ment, we have attained in modern times, 
had anyone been then able to have made 
a lair representation of them." Such is 
the compensation which nature^ or rather 
education, has made in ihe distribution 
of excellences and virtues in those 
different ages. 

Tlic merit of benevolence, arising from 
its utility and its tendemey to promote the 
good of mankind, has been already ex- 
plained, and is no doubt the source of a 
crmsiderahle part of that esteem which is 
so universally paid to it. But It will also 
be allowed that the very softness and 
tenderness of the seniiment, its engaging 
endearments, its fond expressions, its 
delicate attentions, and all that flow of 
mutual conlidence and regard which 
enters into a warm attachment of love 
and friendship— 'it will/be allowed, I say, 
that these feelings, being delightfu*! in 
themselves, are necessarily communicated 
to the spectators, and melt them into the 
same fondness and- delicacy. The tear 
naturally starts In ouY- 03*0 on the appre- 
hension of a warm seMiment of thi&,j 
nature ; our breast heaves, our heart is 
agitated, and every humane, tender prin- > 
ciple of our frame i^ set in. motion, and ' 
gives us the purest and most satisfactory 
enjoyment. 

When poets form descriptions of Elysian 
fields where the blessed inhabitants stand 
in no need of each other’s assistance, they 
yet represent them as maintaining a con- 
stant intercourse of love and friendship, 
and soothe our fancy with the pleasing 
image of these soft and gentle passions. 
The idea of tender tranquillity in a 
pastoral Arcadia is agreeable from a like 
principle, as has been observed above.' 

Who would li\-e amid perpetual wrang- 
ling and scolding and mutual reproaches? ' 
The roughness and harshness of these 
emotions disturb and displease us ; we 
suffer by contagion and sympathy; nor 
can wo remain indifferent spectators, 
even though certain that no pernicious 
consequences would ever follow from suci 
I angry passions. 

As a certain proof that the whole merit 
of benevolence is not derived from its 
usefulness, we may observe that in a kind 
way of blame we say a person is too E^od 
when he exceeds his part in society and 
carries his attention for others beyond the 


t! I'. , 


a uhc, says he. aaiong: their gentle- 

'IIS tli,u aw soon as they are able to use their 
i \ utraig-ht gather to themsetves; three or four 
rs or kernes, with whonii wantlermg- awhile 
r-d down the country, taking: only'ineat, he at 
thirito some bad occasion that shall beofi'ered, 
ing'oncismiade known, he is thenceforth counted 
f worth, in whom there is courag'e. . 
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® Cheerfulness could scarce admit of blame from its 
excess were it not^ that dissolute mirth without a 
proper cause or subject is a sure symptom and charac- 
teristic of folly, and on that account disgustful. 
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Sfxtion VHL 


OF QUALITIES IMMEDIATELY AGREEABLE TO OTHERS^ 


As the mutual shocks in society jmd the 
oppositions of interest and self-love have 
constrained mankind to establish the laws 
oi justice in order to preserve the advan- 
tages of mutual assistance and protection, 
in like manner the eternal contrarieties, 
in company^ of men’s pride and self-conceit 


many classes of it which are jo .v received 
on the sole testimony of taste uUid senti- 
ment might, perhaps, be resolved into 
more general principles, ikit tills is 
sufficient for our present purpose, that it 
docs affect taste and sentiment, and, 
bestowing an immediate enjoyment, is a 


have introduced the rules of good manners j sure source of approbation and 


or politeness, in order to facilitate the 
intercourse of minds and an undisturbed 
commerce and conversation. Among 
well-bred people a mutual deference is 
affected, contempt of others disguised, 
authority concealed, attention given to 
each in his turn, and an easy stream of 
conversation maintained, without vehe- 
mence, without interruption, without 
eagerness for victory, and without any 
airs of superiority. These attentions and 
regards are immediately agreeable to 
others, abstracted from any consideration 
of utility or beneheial tendencies ; they 
conciliate affection, promote esteem, and 
extremely enhance the merit of the person 
who regulates his behaviour by them. 

Many of the forms of breeding* are 
arbitrary and casual, but the thing ex- 
pressed by them is still the same. A 
Spaniard goes out of his own house before 
his guest, to signily that he leaves him 
master of all. In otlier countries the land- 
lord walks out last, as a common mark of 
deference and regard. 

But, in order to render a man perfect 
good company^ he must have wit and in- 
genuity as well as good manners. What 
wit is it may not be easy to define ; but it 
is easy surely to determine that it is a 
quality immediately agreeable to others, 
and communicating, on its first appear- 
ance, a lively joy and satisfaction to every- 
one who has comprehension of it. 
The most profound metaphysics, indeed, 


tion. 

In countries where men pn,ss mpfpf 
their time in conversation, and visits^ rt- 
assemblies, these companionable quafitif 
so to speak, are of high estimation, 
form a chief part of personal meri^;; n 
countries where men live a more do/ne^ 
life, and either are employed in busin?c 
or amuse themselves in a narrower ciry 
of acquaintance, the more solid qualilr 
are chiefly regarded. Thus I have oftf 
observed that among the French the iii 
questions with regard to a stra 
Is he polite? Has l.c 'zvit:? In our o\vr 
country the chief praise bestowed i^ 
always that of a good-nafyn ed^ se^isibL 
fellow. 

In conversation the lively spirit otl '; 
dialogue is agreeable, even to those who! 
desire not to have any share in the dls-f ' 
course. ; hence the teller of long stories 
or the pompous deciaimer is very little 
approved of. . But most men desire like- 
wise their turn in the conversation, and 
regard with a very evil eye that loquacity 
which deprives them of a right the}^ arc 
naturally so jealous of. 

There is a sort of harmless liars^ fre- 
quently to be met with in company, who 
deal much in the marvellous. Their . 
usual intention is to please and entertain ; 
but, as men are most delighted with what 
they conceive to be truth, tliese people 
mistake extremel}' the means of pleasing, 
and incur universal blame. Some indul- 


pis 




might be em-pfwed in explaining the gence, however, to lying or fiction is 
various kinds and species of wit"; and given in Itwnonms stories, because it is 


. ' ’ I ■ ‘ ft 


* It is nature and, indeed, the definition of virtue that it Is a quality of the mind ayrccahle to or atfi^^ofcd 
of hy e^>cryone who ronstders or rontemJ>lntes it, But some qualities produce pleasure because they arc useful to 
society, or i^seful or agreeable to the person himself ; others produce it more immediately, which is the case with 
the class|»'^rttjcs. here considered; 
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there really ag'recable and entertaining*, 
and truth is not of any importance. 

Eloquence, genius of all kinds, even 
good sense aud sound reasoning* when 
it rises to eminent degree and is 
employed upon' subjects of any cGnsider» 
able dignity and nice discernment-— all 
these endowments seem immediately 
agreeable, and have a merit distinct from 
their usefulness. Rarity, likewise, which 
so much enhances the price of everything, 
must set an additional value on those noble 
talents of the human mind. 

Modesty may be understood in different 
senses, even abstracted from chastity, 
which has been already treated of. It 
sometimes means that tenderness and 
cTj* tl ty of honour, that apprehension of 
and that dread of intrusion or injury 
le; ^ds others, that pudor which is the 
wit|per guardian of every kind of virtue 
this! a sure preservative against vice and 
calbuption. But its most usual meaning 
intcHien it is opposed to impudence and 

l:>gance^ and expresses a diffidence of 
own judgment and a due attention 
regard for others. In young men 
Iheiofly this quality is a sure sign of good 
gfiise, and is also the certain means of 

y tiiat endowment, by preseiw- 
-r/jg ears open to instruction and 

making them still grasp after new attain- 
ments. But it has a further charm to 
every spectator by flattering every man’s 
vanity and presenting the appearance of a 
docile pupil, who receives wdth proper 
attention and respect every word they 
utter. 

Men have, in general, a much greater 
propensity to overvalue than undervalue 
themselves, notwithstanding the opinion 
of Aristotle.^ This makes us more 
jealous of the excess on the former side, 
and causes us to regard with a peculiar 
indulgence all tendency to modesty and 
self-diffidence, as esteeming the danger 
less of falling into any vicious extrenie of 
that natui'e. It is thus, in countries 
where men’s bodies are apt to exceed in 
corpulency, personal beauty is placed in a 
much greater degree of slenderness than 
in countries where that is the most usual 
defect. Being so often struck with 
instances of one species of deformity, . 
men think they can never keep at too, 
great a distance from it, and wish always 
to have a leaning to the opposite side. 
In like manner, were the door opened to 

* PJhic, ad ^n'ornachiDi ^ 


self-praise, and were Montaigne’s maxim 
observed, that one should say as frankly, 
I ha've sense, I have learning, I have 
coiimge, beauty, or wit, as it is sure we 
often think so — were this the case, I say, 
everyone is sensible that such a flood of 
impertinence would break in upon us as 
would render society wholly intolerable. 
For this reason custom has established it 
as a rule, in common societies, that men 
should not indulge themselves in self- 
praise, or even speak much of them- 
selves ; and it is only among intimate 
friends, or people of very manly behaviour, 
that one is allowed to do himself justice. 
Nobody finds fault with Maurice, Prince 
of Orange, for his reply to one who asked 
him whom he esteemed the first general 
of the age : The Marquis of Spinola, said 
he, is the second; though it is observable 
that the self-praise implied is here better 
implied than if it had been directly 
expressed without any cover or disguise. 

He must be a very superficial thinker 
who imagines that all instances of mutual 
deference are to be understood in earnest, 
and that a man would be more estim- 
able for being ignorant of his own merits 
and accomplishments. A small bias 
towards modesty, even in the internal 
sentiment, is favourably regarded, espe- 
cially in young people, and a strong bias 
is required in the outward behaviour ; 
but this excludes not a noble pride and 
spirit, which may openly display itself in 
its full extent when one lies under 
calumny or oppression of any kind. The 
generous contumacy of Socrates, as 
Cicero calls it, has been highly celcl'jrated 
in all ages, and, when joined to the usual 
modesty of his behaviour, forms a shining 
character. Iphicrates the Athenian, 
being accused of betraying the interests 
of his country, asked his accuser, H buld 
you, says he, have, on a like occasion, been 
guilty of that crime? By no 7 neans, 
replied the other. And can you, then, 
imagine, cried the hero, that Iphicrates 
would be guilty?’^ In short, a generous 
spirit, and self-value well founded, 
decently disguised, and courageously 
supported under distress and calumny, is 
a great excellence, and seems to derive its 
merit from the noble d^vation of its 
sentiment, or its immediate agreeableness 
to its possessor. In ordinary characters 
we approve of a bias towards modesty, 
which is a quality immediately agreeable 

QijJnctil., lib, cap. xz. 
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indecorum which is explained so niucli at 
lai'ge by Cicero in his Offices. 

^Among the other virtues, we may also 
give cleanliness a place, since it na rurally 
renders us agreeable to others, and is no 
inconsiderable source of love and alToe- 
tion. No one will deny tiuit a negligence 
in this pardcuL'-ir is a fault, and, as iaiilts 
are nothing but smaller vices, and this 
fault can have no other origin, ibaii the 
uneasy sensation which it excites in 
others, we may in tins instance, seemingly 
so trivial, clearly discover the origin of 
moral distinctions, about which the ' 
learned have involved themselves in such 
mazes of perplexity and error. 

But besides all the agreeable qualities 
the origin of whose beauty we can in 
some degree explain and account for^ ' 
there still remains something mysterious 
and inexplicable, which conveys an imme- 
diate satisfaction to the spectator ; but 
how, or why, or for what reason he cannot 
pretend to determine. There is a manner, 
a grace, an ease, a gentleness, an I-know-, 
not-what, which some men possess above* 
others, which is very diiTerent from 
ternal beauty and comeliness, and whicli," 
however, catches our affection almost as 
suddenly and po^verftfMy. And tliough 
this manner be chiefly talked of in the 
passion between the sexes, where the! 
concealed magic is easily explained, yet 
surely much of It prevails in alk our esti- 
mation of characiers, and forms no incon- 
siderable part of personal merit. This 
class of accomplishments, therefore, must 
be trusted entirely to the blind but sure 
testimony of tJiste and sentiment, and 
must be considered as a part of ethics 
left by nature to baffle all the pride of 
philosophy and make her sensible of her 
naiTOW boundaries and slender acquisi- 
tions. 

We approve of aJnother, because of his 
wit, politeness, modesty, decency, or any 
agreeable quality which lie possesses, 
although he be not of our acquaintance, 
nor has ever given us any entertainment 
by means of these accomplishments. The 
idea which we form of their effect on his' 
acquaintance has an agreeable influence 
on our imagination, and gives us die 
sentiment of approbation. This principle 
enters into all the judgments which we 
form concerning manners and characters. 
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lou are very happy, we sliaii suppose one 
. , . himself to another, that 

ising lhat any you have given yourdaughter toCleanthes. 
should tmd it He is a man of honour and humanity, 
rate reasonuig Everyone who has any intercourse with 
s altogether ni him is sure ot jair and kind treatment.* 
uahties', I congratulate you, too, says another, on 

tmnsefj or^to the promising expectations of this son-in- 
cted that tins ]aw|, whoso assiduous application to the 
arred even to study of the Jaws, whose quick penetra- 
inquirci s con- tion nnd early knowledg'e both of men and 
received from business, prognosticate the greatest' 
any argiament honours and advancement.® You kirprise 
valuable in me, replies a third, when you talk of 
uselt under Cleanthes as a man of business and applt- 
agreeahle^ the cation. I met him lately in a circle of the 
IS not easy to gayest company, and lie was the very life 
r seek lurther, and soul of our con\^crsation : so much 
-s a matter of wit with good manners; so much gallantry 
And as every- without aiTectation ; so much ingenious ' 
must possess knowledge so genteelly delivered,' I have 
I either to the never before observed in anvone.3 You 
complete would admire him still more, says ' a ' 
merit secuiis fourth, if you knew him more familiarly, 
y as a shadow That cheerfulness wliich you might 
ige IS rejected remark in him is not a sudden hash 
i on which the struck out by company ; it riuis through 
■n and uneven, the whole teiiour of his life, and preserves 
the image is a perpetual serenity on his countenance 
mused, a just and tranquillity in his soul. He has met 
ented without with severe trials, misfortunes as well as 
•u It seems a dangers; and, by his greatness of mind, 

Lt systems and was still superior to all of them,^ The 
. our natural image, gentlemen, which you have here 
eory so simple delineated of Cleanthes, cried I, is that of 
have escaped accomplished merit. Each of you ha,s 
r .1 ^ Stroke of the pencil to his figure, 

lay have fared and you liave, unawares, exceeded all the 
ion We these pictures drawn by Gratian or Cnstigiione. 
y maiiiLamed i A philosopher might select this charm ler 
*aise or blame as a model of perfect virtue, 
e employ any And, as every quality which Is useful or 
applause or agreeable to ourselves or oihors is, in 
nd behaviour, common life, allowed to ba a part of 
intercourse of personal merit, so no otief Will ever be 
lU^^fincf^lhem where men /judge of things by, 

:hools, at any * Qualitks useful, to ^ 'f'Aw, ' -of 

lat so natural, ! useful to the person 

n^ maiOgue . . 4 npmedihteiy a^ecahle to die oe, v-- . himsr-if 
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their natural, unprejudiced reason, without 
the delusive glosses of superstition and 
false religion. Celibacy, fasting, penance, 
mortification, self-denial, humility, silence, 
solitude, and the whole train of 
monkish virtues — for what reason are 
they everywhere rejected by men of 
sense but because they serve to no 
manner of purpose ; neither advance a 
man’s fortune In the world, nor render 
him a more \'aluahle member of society ; 
neither quality him for the entertainment 
of company, nor increase his power of 
self-cnjoyment ? We observe, on the 
contrary, that they cross all these desir- 
able ends, stupefy the understanding and 
harden the heart, obscure the fancy and 
sour the temper. We justly, therefore, 
transfer them to the opposite column, 
and place them in the catalogue of vices ; 
nor has any superstition force sufficient 
among men of the world to pervert 
entirely these natural sentiments. A 
gloomy, hare-brained enthusiast, after his 
death, may have a place in the calendar, 
but will scarcely ever be admitted, when 
alive, into intimacy and society, except by 
those who are as delirious and dismal as 
himself. 

It seems a happiness in the present 
theory that it enters not into that vulgar 
dispute concerning* the degrees of benevo- 
lence or self-love which prevail in human 
nature — a dispute which is never likely to 
have any issue, both because men who 
have taken part are not easily convinced, 
and because the phenomena which can 
be produced on either side are so dispersed, 
so uncertain, and subject to so many inter- 
pretations, that it is scarcely possible accu- 
rately to compare them, or draw from 
them any determinate inference or con- 
clusion. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose, if it be allowed — what surely, 
without the greatest absurdity, cannot be 
disputed — that there is some benevolence, 
however small, infused, into our bosom ; 
some spark of friendship for human kind ; 
some particle of the dove kneaded into our 
frame, along with the elements of the 
wolf and serpent. Let these generous 
sentiments be supposed ever so weak ; let 
them be insufficient to move even a hand 
or finger of our body, they must still direct 
the determinations of our mind, and, 
where everything else is equal, produce a 
cool preference of what is useful and 
serviceable to mankind, above what is 
pernicimis and dangerous. A moral dis^ 
tinctionl therefore, immediately arises ; a 


general sen timeiU of blame and appro- 
bation — a tendency, howevei* faint, to the 
objects of the one, and a proportionable 
aversion to those of the other. Nor will 
those reasoners who so earnesiiy maintain 
the predominant selfishness of liuman 
kind be anywise scandalised at hearing of 
the weak sentiments of virtue implanted 
in our nature. On the contraiy, they are 
found as ready to maintain the one tenet 
as the other ; anwl their spirit of satire 
(for such it appears, rather than of corrup- 
tion) naturally gives rise lo both opinions, 
which have, indeed, a great and almost 
an indissoluble connection together. 

Avarice, ambition, vanity, and all 
passions vulgarly, though improperly, 
comprised under the denomination of 
self-love, arc here excluded, 3 or, 

theory concerning mysterious 

not because conveys an Imnie- ‘ t 

cause they havAi lo the spectator ; but f| 
that purpose, for what reason he cannot 'J 
plies some ,Tliere. is.-amianncr, J 

kind, which/fse, a gentleness, an 
to g;eneral j^ch some men possess above* 
ma7i, or nios. \'ei-y diifcrent from ex-M 
opinion or comeliness, and whicli, 

implies some our affection almost asM 

comprehensiv powerfully. And though 
and render chiefly talked of in lhe-;c« 
of the persons the where the J 

of applause or censure, according'ed, yetfp 
agree or disagree witli that rule of right I 
which is established. These two requisite ‘ 
circumstances belong alone to- the senti- 
ment of humanity he*re insisted on. The ' 
other passionspruduce in every breast many 
strong sentiments of desire and aversion, 
affection and hatred ; but these neither 
are felt so much in common, nor are so 
comprehensive, as to be the foundation of 
any general system and established theory 
of blame or approbation. 

When a man denominates another his 
enemy, his rival, his antagonist, his adver- 
sary, he is understood to speak the 
language of self-love, and to express 
sentiments peculiar to himself and arising 
from his particular circumstances and 
situation. But when he bestows on any ■ 
man the epithets of vicious or odious or 
depraved, he then speaks another lan- 
guage, and expresses sentiments in which 
he expects all his audience are to concur 
with him. He must here, therefore, .? 
depart from his private and particular f 
situation, and must choose a point of view 
common to him with others ; he must 
move some universal principle of the 
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human frame, and. touch a string- to 
which all mankind have ah accord and 
symphony. If he mean, thei'efore, to 
express that this man possesses qualities 
whose tendency is pernicious to society, he 
has chosen this common .point of view, 
and has touched the principle of humanity, 
in which every man, in some deg'ree, 
concurs. While the human heart is com- 
pounded of the same elements as at 
present, it will never be wholly indifferent 
to public good, nor entirely unaffected 
with the tendency of characters and 
manners. And, though this affection of 
humanity may not generally be esteemed 
so strong as vanity or ambition, yet, being 
common to all men, it can alone be the 
foundation of morals, or of any general 
prineuac^^' blame or praise. One man’s: 
the first Cither’s ambition, nor will 

cerning morals; and bee ratify both; but 
its own evidence without the humanity 
or disputation. Whatever object touches 
any kind so naturally classt'^'^citures. 
the division of useful or dh from 

it ii.same m all 
'Imagine why we should same 

or consider the question ^^so 

nice research c*-- hiquiry. /C'atures ; nor. is 
thing useful or Agreeable character 
these qualities with rega? . bject to every- 
person himself or i...-'‘ir"q>^''t>i'^tion. On the 
oTiier passions commonly 
■aeiT^iinated selfish both produce different 
sentiments in each individual, according 
to his particular situation ; and also con- 
template the greater part of mankind with 
the utmost indifference and unconcern. 
Whoever has a high regard and esteem 
for me flatters my vanity ; whoever ex- 
presses contempt mortifies and displeases 
me ; but, as my name is known but to a 
small part of mankind, there are few who 
come wdthin the sphere of this passion, or 
excite on its account either my affection 
or disgust. But if you represent a tyran- 
nical, insolent, or barbarous behavio'ur in 
any country or in any age of the world, I 
soon carry my eye to the pernicious ten- 
dency of such a conduct, and feel the sen- 
timent of repugnance and displeasure 
towards it. No character can be so 
x'emote as to be in this light wholly indif- 
ferent to me. What is beneficial to 
society or to the person himself must still 
be preferred. And every quality or action 
of every human being must by this means 
be ranked under some class or denomina- 
.. tion expressive of general censure or 
applause* 


What more, therefore, can we ask to 
distinguish the sentiments dependent on 
humanity from those connected with any 
other passion, or to satisfy us why the 
former are the origin of morals, not the 
latter? Whatever conduct gains my 
approbation by touching* my humanity 
procures also the applause of all mankind 
by affecting the same principle in them ; 
but what serves my avarice or ambition 
pleases these passions in me alone, and 
affects not the avarice and ambition of the 
restof mankind. There is no circumstance 
of conduct in any man, provided it have a 
beneficial tendency, that is not agreeable 
to my humanity, however i*emote the 
person ; but every man so far removed as 
neither to cross nor serve my avarice and 
ambition is regarded as wholly indifferent 
by those passions. The distinction, there- 
fore, between these species of sentiment 
being so great and evident, language 
must soon be moulded upon it, and must 
invent a peculiar set of terms in order to 
express those universal sentiments of 
censure or approbation which arise from 
humanity, or from views of general useful- 
ness and its contrary. Virtue and vice 
become then known, morals are recog- 
nised, certain general ideas are framed 
of human conduct and behaviour ; such 
measures are expected from men in such 
situations. This action is determined to 
be conformable to our abstract rule, that 
other contrary. And by such universal 
principles are the particular sentiments 
of self-love frequently conli-olled and 
limited.* 

From instances of popular tumults, 

* It seems certain, both from reason and experience, 
that a rude, untaugfht savage regulates chiefly his love 
and hatred by the ideas of private utility and injury, 
and has but faint conceptions of a general rule or 
system of behaviour. The man who stands oisposite 
to him in battle he^ hates heartily, not only for the 
present moment, which is almost 'unavoidable, but far 
ever after ; nor is he satisfied without the most extreme 
punishment and vengeance. But we, accustomed to 
society and to more enlarged i-eflections, consider that 
this man is serving his own country and community ; 
that any man in the same situation would do the same ; 
that we ourselves in like circumstances observe a like 
conduct ; that, in g'eneral,, human society is best sup- 
ported on such maxims ; and by these suppositions 
and views we correct in some measure our ruder and 
narrower passions And though much of our friend- 
ship and enmity be still regulated bjr private considera- 
tions of benefit and harm, \ve pay at least this homage 
to general rules which we are accustomed to respect, 
that we commonly pervert our adversax-y’s conduct by 
imputing malice or injustice to hhn in order to give 
vent tO' those passions which arise from self-love and 
private interest. When the Jieart is full of rage it 
never wants pretences of this nature j though some- 
times as frivolous as those from which Horace, being 
almost crushed by the fall of a tree, affects to accuse of 
parricide the first planter of it. 
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ons, panics, ana oi an inwara beauty and moral grace is studi- 
are shared with a multi- ously acquired, and the mind is accooi- 
mi the influence of society pHshed in every perfection which 
supporting any emotion ; can adorn or eniMfekiaiiait mtinnnl 
ungovernable disorders creature. 
find, by that means from Here is the most perfect Vn^lfiiy with 
j most frivolous occasions, which we are acquainted ; here is dis« 

M'y cruel, though, perhaps, pla^^d the force of many sympathies, 
itor, who punished neuters Our moral sentiment is itself a feeling 
uid few, 1 believe, would chiefly of tliat nature, and our regard to 
cur the penalty were their a character with others seems to arise 
iscourse allowed sufflcieiit' only from a care of preserving a character 
;m. No selflshness and with ourselves ; and, in order to attain 
losophy have there force this end, we find it necessary to prop 
port a total coolness and tottering judgment on tlje correspondent 
1 he must be more or less approbation of manlddC^',1^ 
finales not in the common But, that we may accoaiiTiodate matters 
vender, then, that moral and remove, if possible, every difficulty, 
round of such influence in let us allow all these ^“easonlng*s to be 
wringing* from principles false. Let us allow thatf wlitju we resolve 
^ar at first sight somewhat the pleasure which arises from views of 
cate? But these ^ princi- utility into the sentiments of humanity 
remark, are social and and sympathy, we have ©ijts-raced a wrong 
form, in a manner, the hypothesis. Let us confess it necessary , \\ 
I kind against vice or dis- to find some other explication of that;*:^ 
non enemy. And as the applause which is paid to objects, whether 
ern for others is diffused, inanimate, animate, or rational, if they .ac 
ess degree, over all men, have a tendency to promote the welfai'el^B 
ne in ail, it occurs more and advantage of mankind. However " 
iscourse, is cherished by difficult it be to conceive that an object • " 
versation, and the blame is approved of on account of its tendency 
n .consequent on it are ‘ to a certain end, while the end itself is • 
from that lethargy into totally indifferent, let us swallow this j 
probably lulled in solitary absurdity and consider what ai'O the con- 
nature. Other passions, sequences. The preceding delineation or * 
i originally stronger, yet definition of Personal Merit must still 
id private, are often over- retain its evidence and authority it must | 
rce, and yield the do minion still be allowed that every 
Lo those social and public mind which is 

person himself or.,ta.*^Mwcommunkatcs 
ig of our constitution that a pleasure to the spectator, engages his 
iddition of force to moral esteem, and is admitted under the honour- 
:he love of fame, which able denomination of vi merit. Are | 
uncontrolled authority in not justice, fidelity, lmS‘^mr5''%eracity , . 
minds, and is often the allegiance, chastity, esteemed solely on 
>f all their designs and account of their tendency to promote the 
By our continual and good of society? Is not that tendency 
of a character, a name', a inseparable from humanity, benevolence, 
e world, we bring our own lenity, generosity, gratitlad^j 5 %B?^derajtiiVn, 

.d conduct frequently in tenderness, friendships and all the oiher 
isididliow they appear in social virtues ? Can it possibly be doubted 
^ Jl^^pproach and regal'd that industry, discretion , frugality, secrecy, ^ ; 

ant habit ot- surveying our- order, perseverance, forethought, judg- 
:e, in reflection keeps aliVe ment, this whole ‘class of virtues and . 

lls of right and wrong, and accompTishments, of which many pages '' ' 
natures a certain reverence ,, would not contain the catalogue — can it 
as well as others, which is be doubted, I say, that the tendency of 
dian of every virtue* The these qualities to promote the, interest and 
fences and pleasures sink happiness of their possessor N the sole 
dieir value; while every foundation of their merit? Who can 
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dispute thut a mind which supports 'a 
perpetual serenity, and cheerfulness, a 
noble dignity '^d undaunted spirit, a 
goodwill to all 
m more enjoyment within 
itself, isaiso a more animating* and re- 
joicing spectacle than if dejected with 
melancholy, tormented with anxiety, irri- 
tated with rage, or sunk into the most 
abject baseness and degeneracy? And as 
to the qualities immediately io 

others, they speak sufficiently for them- 
selves, and he must be unhappy indeed, 
in his own temper or in his situa- 
tion SLpcl, who has never per- 

ceived 'tteoBRS* of a facetious wit or 
flowing atfabifity, of a delicate modesty 
or decent genteel ness of address and 
_ ^nianneiy,,, 'V *, 

■ ‘ -I ani sensihlctmit nothing can be more 

unphilosophical than to be positive or 
dogmatical on any subject, and that, even 
if excess cou 1 d be mai n lain ed , 
,, it would not be' more destruclivc to ail 
^just reasoning and inquiry, 1 am con- 
itten ai'e the most sure 
art*ogkht, they are commonly the 
SS*s^iost mistaken, aiid hrive there given reins 
passion 'without that proper clelibcra- 
tion and suspense which can alone secure 
■ ' them from the grossest absurdities. Yet 
‘1 , I must confess that this enumeration puts 
the matter in so strong a light that I 
cannot, at present, be more assured of any 
truth whicli I learn from reasoning and 
argument than that personal merit con- 
sists entirely in the usefulness or agree- 
’■ person himself 

to others who have 
p ^ ivitfl-'liim. -But when I 

j,>:,rMect*'that, though the bulk and figure 
If’ of ‘the earth have been measured "and 
if ■d®neat^,,4jll|(|||13ii the motions of the 
iJptidcs have been accounted for, the order- 
knd economy of the heavenly bodies sub- 
jected to their proper laws, and Infinite 
itself reduced to calculation, yet men still 
, digpiite ipoi^ernipg the foundation of their 
I reflect on this, I 
say, 1 full back into diffidence and scepti- 
aitd suspect that an hypothesis so 
obvious, had it been a true one, would, 
long ere now, have been receivedby the 
unanimous suffrage and consent*«(Pmait-- 
kind* 

P^RT IL 

i explained tlie moral appwha-> 

' merit p>r virtue, there re-’ 

J;, but briefly, to consider our 


